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Foreword 


IsTJU is a vast and complex cotmtr)* ssith a rich treasure 
of records from a literate past stretching back through several 
millennia. It is not surprising that many of the scholars who 
have .sought to understand the development of her soci.il insti- 
tutions either have tumetl to ancient texts for a yardstick to 
measure the diverse customs of the present day or have sought 
to generalize for India as a whole ftom inadequate reports 
relating to a wide variety of periotls and places. The intensive 
study of a few specified institutions tviihln a Hmitetl range of 
time and space may well seem to be an undramatic and slow 
route to an understanding of the distinctive qualities of Indian 
civilization as a whole, and fetv scholars have chosen this path. 
Nevertheless it is only on the results of these intensive studies 
that sound generalizations can be based and, more importantly, 
it is only through them that new faas al>out Indian- life can 
emerge and become subject to scientific scrutiny. 

Furthermore this route to knowledge wluch at first sight 
looks tedious and humdrum proves on closer inspection to be 
full of interest and excitement. We leave the aseptic world of 
ritual formulae and legal codes and enter the arena where 
fellow mortals arc using their cultural heritage, not relegating 
it to the library and museum. 

In recent years historians of India have turned increasingly 
to the detailed study of selected cpjsotlcs in the recent past for 
which there is adequate contemporary documentation. Several 
anthropologists have essayed generalizations about social form 
in delimited regions. Others, like Dr Madan, have licgun the 
rrftcn^vc ana\y«5 ol contemporary socia\ msVituVions. We has 
concentrated on certain institutionalized systems of aaion 
found among a small segment of the rural population of 
Kashmir. This population was chosen not in the hope that it 
might prove typical of much of rural India hut rather to pro- 
vide one well-grounded social datum that would have to be 
brought into account when speaking about India as a whole. 
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Indeed like any good analysis of social life anywhere 
Dr Madan s study adds to our understanding of social bcha 
viour in general without restnction on region and epoch 
He writes m this book about Brahman tillagers but his study 
IS an analysis neither of \illage life nor of the institution of 
caste Most of the inhabitants of the village where he worked 
are Mushms yet in the present context he docs not discuss 
their way of life or eien their relations with their Hindu 
neighbours In his analysis these are treated as merely part of 
the given conditions defining the boundary within which the 
Hindu domestic system operates A discussion of local Hindu 
Muslim relations is promised for another occasion 
Many writers on Hindu life have been so fascinated by caste 
that the concept has been stretched to include much of kinship 
and poliucs and has served as a trite explanation for almost 
any puzzling feature of behatiour or belief In rural Kashmir 
all Hindus belong to the same caste of Sarasvat Brahmans 
known as Pandits and hence Dr Madan is able to treat caste 
as a neutral factor aSecung equally all the actors in the social 
scene he describes This clears the way for an analysis of the 
Pandit domestic system in us own right He facilitates this by 
deciding to omit any substantial discussion of the ways in which 
Kashmiri Hindu practice and precept duerge from codified 
Hindu orthodoxy Hinduism was in no sense invented mdepen 
dently m Kashmir but as a first step m analysis it is useful to 
restrict attention to the local arena and to see what goes on there 
with no references to the wider world other than those made 
by local actors themselves Dr Madan neicr asserts that these 
wider questions are unimportant but he nghtly insists that 
wider issues cannot be firmly settled without pnor reference to 
well established local facts 

Many writers on extended and joint households both m 
India and in other parts of the world have desenbed how 
children are systematically incorporated into the household of 
their parents and grandparents but have treated the disruption 
of large households as evidence of decay or change The falsity 
of this view is well brought out bj Dr Madan There may well 
have been joint families in India for many centuries but no 
one holds that every present jomt family has had an unbroken 
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existence tliroughout this penod , the genealogical structure of 
almost e%ery }omt family belies this It is the system that 
endures through the centunes while mdiiidual famihes are 
formed groii and flourish for several generations then die out 
or duide To be stable a system must embody not only mecha 
nisms for recruiting new members to existing groups but also 
institutionalized processes whereby new groups can be formed 
and others can wither away or break up The illustrious founders 
of the ]omt famihes of to^ay may be seen m retrospect as the 
upholders of a conservativ c tradition yet they became founders 
only by breaking away from their own brothers and cousins 
These features found m the Pandit domestic system are well 
brought out by Dr Madan who makes use of a technique 
developed many years ago by Fortes and recently labelled 
‘the analysis of developmental cycles This enables him to give 
a most convincing account of the rise and fall of Pandit joint 
families with their abiding mtcrest in land and house property 
At the same time this is no arid stiwctuial analysis, for always 
we have before us real families each with us own speaal pro- 
blems and speaal solutions Dr Madan gives a vivid impression 
of the quite limited extent to which nuclear families may be 
said to exist as enclaies within the joint family and notes for 
example, that domestic solidanty in the joint family is so strong 
that a married woman cannot even wash her husband s shirt 
without first collecting the dirty clothes of other members of 
the household as a pretext for the wash 
Historians may be safe m saymg what they like about the 
dead, but social saentists who wnte about the Iivmg have 
speaal responsibilities not to betray the confidence of the people 
they study It is therefore a great pleasure to read that the 
people of Utrassu Umanagn the village where Dr Madan and 
b,vs -hait; b’vtil ara-ftitd aWi w-Vitn Vic -mme ■ahutn aVitm m ptmt 
he Mould not disguise their identity with pseudonyms This 
has raised special problems of exposition but it points to the 
trust that the villagers had in Dr Madan and to the authenticity 
of what they told him 

Dr Madan is a Kashmin himself and as a social scientist 
has had to stand back from his own culture in order to look at 
it in the light of anthropology and soaology I am sure that 
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the reader will agree that he has succeeded in this diflicuU 
analytical feat and I am glad that this university has been 
associated nith it Dr Madan has proved himself a true pandit 


Australian National Uniiersity J A BaRSFS 

27 August 1964 



Preface 


This book is based on my doctoral dissertation which was 
accepted by the Australian National University in 1959 Its 
publication was deferred because I hoped that I would be able 
to revise it after a further spell of fieldwork , this was, however, 
precluded by ray preoccupation with teaching and other duties 
at the University of Lucknow All that I could manage were 
tvv o return visits to the village of Utrassu Umanagn in 
Kashmir, each of only a few days’ duration, in 1959 and 1961 
I was, however, able to obtain some of the data and clanfica 
tions that I wanted, dunng these visits 

In October 1961 I went to Ijondon to take up a visiting 
lectureship at the School of Onental and African Studies 
London University It was there that 1 was able to commence 
writing this book The greater part of the manuscript was ready 
when I left London m the middle of 1963 The wnting was 
resumed, and finally completed in Dharwar early m 1964 

I may here draw the reader’s attention to the more important 
conventions followed in the book 

(i) The data on which it is based refer to the period of field 
work (January 1957 to January 1958) unless otherwise stated 
The tense of the text is, therefore, that of the ‘ethnographic 
present’ 

(li) All Kashmiri words have been itahcized but no effort 
has been made at providing their phonetic spelling With the 
exception of the word chuhh (household), which occurs very 
frequently in the text, and well known proper names (such as 
’Muslim', ‘Hmdu’, ‘Brahman’ and ‘Pandit’) common and 
proper vernacular nouns have not been pluralised by the addi 
non of a final ‘s’ , mstead it has been left to the verb to indicate 
the number 

(«i) In references of general application to Pandits (urban 
and rural) of the Kashmir valley, I have omitted the definite 
article while wnting of the Pandits of niral areas, however, 
and of Utrassu Umanagn in pamcular the article has been 
retained 



(lu) There is no glossary of Kishmiri terms used m the book 
as these have been explained in the text itself Moreover, all such 
terms as occur in more than one place have been indexed 
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Introduction : 

Problems and Methods 

I 

Kinship Studies in India 

Nearly half a century ago Rivers complained of ‘the almost 
total neglect A\hich the subject of relationship has suffered at 
the hands of students of Indian Soaology’ (1914. p 27) A review 
of the subject untten over four decades later contains the 
following apt obsertauon ‘In the present state of knowledge, 
to write a book on Kmship m India is a daring venture One 
would think that, /or a general picture to be attempted, a 
number of tntenswc studies should first be written, and, apart 
from tnbal monographs, ne have very few of them indeed’ 
(Dumont and Pocock 1957, p 44) (italics mine) 

At the time of writing (December 1962), the number of 
intensive field studies of l^ndu kinship can he counted on the 
fingers of one hand The earliest of these is Snnivas’s famous 
book on the Coorgs (see Srinivas 1952) Though primarily con 
cemed with an examination of the role of religion in social life, 
it contains a fairly detailed analysis of the Coorg joint family 
called the okka (m Chapter V which is devoted to the cult of 
the okka) Gough’s publications on the mamlineal Nayar of 
Malabar (see Gough 19513, 1952b, 1955, 1958, 1959 and 1961) 
are the most detailed analysis of marriage and kinship in an 
Indian community published so far Thou^ not as detailed^ 
but equally sophisticated, is Mayer’s excellent monograph on 
caste and kinship in Malua (see Mayer i960) His interest in 
kinship denies from his interest in the analysis of the internal 
struaure of caste 

The only other book length study deioted exclusiiely to the 
Hindu family is by Ross (i^t) It is not a fieldwork monograph 
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in the strict social anthropological tradition, being based on 
case studies the data for which were obtained from 157 Hindu 
interviewees of middle and upper classes, representing three 
Dravidian and one Indo-Aryan ^guistic groups (see Ross 1961, 
Appendix I) 

Besides the above there are several papers, and chapters in 
books devoted to other themes, but these are by their very 
nature limited m scope Mention may here be made of Dube 
(1955, Chap V) Dumont (1950, 1953 and 19573),* Gough (i956)» 
and the relevant papers by Desai, Kapadia and others in the 
5 ocioZogicflI Bulletin (1954, 1955, 1956 and 1959) 

Karve’s Ktnshtp Organtzatton in India (1953) is the only 
general compendium of kinship terminologies and usages cover 
mg most of the lingmstic-cum-cultural regions of the country 
(excluding the Kashmir Valley) , but, as may be expected, not 
all of her material is based on intensive firsthand fieldwork 
(see Dumont and Pocock 1957, p 44) * 

Rivers (1914 pp 2527) has speculated that had Morgan 
predicted on the basis of the Dravidian kinship terms avad 
able to him that cross-cousin marriage uas the usage of whidi 
these terms were a social consequence, then kmship studies 
in India would not have suffered from neglect Almost 50 years 
later, we have to^Jay to search deeper for a cause of this 
contmued neglect though I must hasten to add that the 
situation has shown marked signs of improvement m the last 
ten years 

It seems to me that there are two basic reasons for the in- 
adequate attention which Indian and foreign anthropologists 
have paid to the need for empirical field studies of Hmdu 
kinship The first has been the preoccupation with caste and its 
place m Hindu soaety Its uniqueness (real or supposed) seems 
to have fascinated nearly all students of Hmdu society, and the 
interest has been both trade-spread and abiding Civd servants. 


' Th.s author i Ur,e Sous Caste de I hde du Sud (I9j7b) hailed as a dmjoc 
tiork by several Ind an.sts unfortunately remains untranslated into English 
and therefore a closed book for M those -who cannot read French 

S nee the above was written a book by Berreman (1963) has come o- 
It contains a long and useful d - " ' 

the Pahans of North India 


I of km groups and kinship among 
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journalists, politicians, Indolo^ts, historians, and sodal 
scientists have regularly added publication after publication 
(and theory after theory) to the vast, and in part confused, 
Uterature on Hindu castes. Majumdar rightly complains that 
•We have simplified the sodal structure of our country by 
equating it with the magic word ‘caste’' (1958, p. 171). 

Those consdous of tHs error have found it difficult to separate 
the family from the caste, though this by no means justifies the 
neglect of Hindu family and kinship at the hands of sodal 
anthropologists. Panikfear, a sodal historian, writes: Though 
in theory unconnected, these two institutions, the caste and the 
joint family are in practice interlocked to an extent which 
makes them in effect a common institution. The unit of the 
Hindu society is not the individual but the joint family. The 
widest expression of this family is the ‘sub-caste’ which often 
consists of a few joint families which inter-marry and intcr-dlne 
among themselves’ (1955, p. 19). Similarly Karve has said: 
‘Every caste is endogamous. Ordinarily, one has no relative out 
of one’s caste group, and one’s relatives are all within the caste. 
A part of the caste is a person’s actual extended kin and the 
test is his possible kin. In such drcurostances, caste stands for 
many values realized in a family and caste loyalties are com- 
parable to family loyalties’ (1956, p. 55). Dumont also writes 
to the same effect: ‘ . . . South Indian kinship cannot be 
severed from the caste system’ {1957a, p. 7). 

There is no apparent reason why the fact that the Hindu 
family is submerged in caste should have inhibited an interest 
in the former. In fact, one would expect that a study of caste 
would entail the study of kinship. The expected has not 
happened because it has been intercaste relations, or, in other 
words, the external order of the caste which has attracted 
greater attention than its internal structure. Dumont (1957a) 
briefly but conrincingly shows how in south India an interest 
directed at the notion of hierarchy or caste status inevitably 
brings one to an analysis of marriage alliances. It is, however, 
Mayer who brings out clearly and in detail thoj consequences 
of the two vieivpoints in the study of caste. He writes: 'On the 
whole, caste membership is significant for relations with other 
castes, and suheaste membership for activities within the caste. 
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In turn, these activities arc in fact based on the decisions of a 
local kindred (i960, p 5) It is because he is as much interested 
in the internal constitution of the caste, as m its politico- 
economic and ritual aspects, that Mayer is led to examme 
kinship m his study of village life in central India 
In the study of caste, as well as kinship, modern students have 
had to reckon with a considerable body of Sanskrit literature. 
Its vernacular translations and commentaries. Reliance on 
this tradition as reflective of the contemporary usages of various 
histoncal periods has been not only probably erroneous, but 
has also acted as a blight on the growth of field studies * The 
British Government of India strengthened the Indian reverence 
for the written text — though this could hardly be said to have 
been the intention — by codifying Hindu domestic law which 
had been gradually changing over the centuries (for a brief 
discussion see Madan 1965) This it seems to me, has been 
the second important cause for the neglect of the study of 
Hindu kinship as it is in the villages of India today, rather than 
as It IS portrayed in the relevant literature One must complain 
that though the work of many of them is very useful (see, for 
example Kapadia 1947 and 1955) far too many scholars have 
been content to translate and comment on ancient and medieval 
Sanskrit texts regarding them as the perennial source from 
which all the jural norms and the ideals of Hindu kinship flow 


II 

The Present Studt 

My decision to undertake an intensive study of the working of 
the Hindu family was made in view of the need for such studies 
The decision to study the family among the Brahmans of 
Kashmir* was taken for two different reasons 

(i) I was born and brought up m tbe city of Srinagar (in the 
*Cf Srmixas (1962) p 8 pautm 

‘Throughout this book ‘Kashmjr stands only for the Kashmir Valley and 
not for the State of Jammu and Kadmir 
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Valley) I moved out of Kashmir in 15)49 to study and 
later to teach at the Umversity of Lucknoiv I have how 
ever, retained an interest in K^hmixi (Hindu and Muslim) 
ways of life and have wanted to study them Whereas almost 
every other hngmstic cum cultural region in India has been the 
subject of some anthropological or sociological study, Kashmir 
has so far attracted only the writers of general and travel books 
The number of such pubhcanons is undoubtedly large, and 
although some of them coniam good material which would 
interest an anthropologist (see, eg Koul 1924) none of these 
are anthropological studies The only such study I know of is 
an unpubhshed M A thesis by my sister Kamala Sapru, nee 
Madan entitled Ltfe Cycle of Kashmin Pandit Women, and 
based on 50 biographies collected by her in 195455 
(tt) Except two Brahman subcastes, there are no Hindu castes 
in rural Kashmir This simphaty of the social situation attracted 
me as my mam interest was in the study of kinship and not 
intercaste relations The Brahmans co*reside with Muslims in 
most villages but do not intcrdme or intermarry with them 
The two religious communities engage in economic transactions 
which gives their interrelauons a semblance of the jajmam 
organizauon, but they certainly do not constitute one single 
society A Brahman can enter the Muslim society by renounang 
his religion, but there is no knoivn route for the entry of a 
Muslim into the Brahmanic fold 

Fieldwork 

The opportumty for my study of the family system of Kashmiri 
Brahmans arose when I was aivarded a scholarship by the 
Australian National University in 1955 After six months* 
preparatory study at Canberra I arrived in Srinagar in 
December 1956 From January 1957 to January 1958 I made an 
intcnsuc study of the domestic organization among the 
Brahmans of the village of Utrassu Umamgn in south Kashmir 
I also paid bncf visits each lastmg a week to five other villages 
in central and south Kashmir I had hoped to spend the con* 
eluding quarter of my fieldwork time in other villages but the 
ycar^i957 lumed out to be one of unusually inclement weather 
in Kashmir After a normal winter, the spring rams lasted 
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longer than usual, delaying the timely sowing for the. summer 
and autumn crops (maize and paddy respectively). Some parts 
of the Valley were flooded in August^eptember, but fortimately 
Utrassu-Umanagri was not affected. The main paddy crop was 
still green when snow fell all over Kashmir late in October, 
about six weeks earlier than usual. This resulted in loss for 
me in two ways: Firstly, severe shortage of grain led to the 
postponement of several marriages, initiation ceremonies and 
house-building plans, depriving me of additional opportunities 
for the collection of data. Secondly, the mud and slush of the 
countryside precluded me from undertaking the proposed visits 
to other villages. 

I chose a village as the locus of my study, not because I was 
interested in making a village study, but because I wanted to 
make intensive and extensive observ’ations of all the Brahman 
households of a convenient territorial unit. (A ward or a 
neighbourhood in Srinagar, or one of the towns was, after 
considerable thought, rejected as an alternative for a variety of 
reasons.) 

The village of Utrassu-Umanagri was chosen for four reasons: 

(i) It lies to the south of Srinagar, whereas the tribal raids 
into Kashmir from across the border in 1947-48 took place from 
■the west and affected the whole of the north-western part of the 
Valley. 

(li) Although cut off from direct urban influence, Utrassu- 
Umanagri can easily be reached in about three hours from the 
nearest town of Anantnag. 1 1 miles away. 

(tit) The idllage has an appreciable number of Brahmans 
(523) and of Brahman housdiolds ^7). No other village in south 
Kashmir (the District of Anantnag) has a larger Brahman 
population. 

(tv) Although one of the two Brahman subcastes is non- 
existent in the village itself, several of their households are to 
be found in the adjoining rillage of Kreri and, therefore, could 
be easily included in my investigations. 

The following account of the Kashmiri Brahman family 
system, though based almost exclusively on data draivn from a 
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tjlla;;?, n not a xiUagc ^tudv a« no cfTon will Ixr made 
to Mtwlini Im'hip. or lo go into the detatU of the 

nature and ma^nmitie of Brahman Mmlim interaction Tfie 
Iat*rr topic «at alv> inquim! into m the course of f-lilnorl, 
anil I hope to l>e able to puMiih an analv'K of the material 
ol'*ainnl tomctimc in fiitwre 
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isolated Kashimn ullage This book is therefore offered as an 
analytical description of the family system of the Brahmans of 
rural Kashmir 

Scope 

Since MaUnoiiski s time it has come to be widely accepted that 
fieldwork always should begin with a problem Fortes regards 
Radcliffe Brown s insistence upon the standard scientific 
technique of starting from an hypothesis etc (1949b p mi) as 
one of the masters great contributions Recently Leach has 
reemphasized the importance of a concern with problems but 
has also clearly shown how the defectiie posing or location of 
problems may turn out to be an obstruction to research by 
involving prior category assumptions {1961b Chap i) Employ 
mg hindsight I could today spell out a fairly complicated 
problemstellung as having been my starting point But I guess 
u wiU be best to state (and that too without any feelings of 
guilt) that I began fieldwork with the aim of rendering 
intelligible tn sociological fertns the working of the Hindu 
kinship system m Kashmir The lack of a more concisely stated 
problem was not wholly self imposed in a flush of Baconian 
righteousness it was also made inevitable by the dearth of 
problem-oncnted or hypothesis-loaded studies of Hindu 
kinship • The primary need in 1956 seemed to be for mtensiie 
field studies ^ and as far as I can see it continues to 
be the primary need today I have therefore remained 
content in this book with the analysis and interpretation 
of the data collected by me m the course of a year of aim 
oriented fieldwork 

The theoretical framework within which I have tried to 
analyze the data has been a structural one In other words the 
data have been analyzed in terms of the notion that social 

* I am aware that the followers of Karl Popper v 11 reject th s hes tat on on 
the ground that one does not hate to depend upon a large body of emp r cal 
data to propo e an htpmhes $ (conjecture*) but I confess that m> present 
interest is In fieldwork — the collect on and anal s s of emp r cal data — rather 
than m the fasc nai ng Popper an procedur of el m nat ng error n theory 
through conjecture and refutat on {I am grateful to Dr Robert Brown of 
the ANU for dra v ng m ittent on to Popper s work ) 

See the qootat on from Dumont and Pocock (l9o ) on page 1 ibo e 
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relationships express mutual, but not necessarily equal, 
‘command’ (Nadel) which different persons, or groups of 
persons, have over each others* actions The inadequacy of 
structural approaches to come to grips with the passage of time 
IS, of course well knotvn but is also often exaggerated through 
an ‘equation of structural with static analysis’ (Nadel 1957, 
p 128) ‘For we cannot but define social positions in terms of 
behaviour sequences, which consume time and happen on a 
time scale , relationships cannot but be abstracted from success 
ive repetitive actions (Firth's ‘acts of choice and decision’) which 
we collect together m such class concepts as subordination 
reciprocity, respect loyalty rivalry and the like Time ‘enters’ 
in all of these (ifcid) * 

Further, the kinship system of the Kashmiri Brahmans was 
fairly stable when I did my fieldwork Recent politico economic 
events were just begmmng to bring about major changes m their 
domestic organization, but at the time of fieldwork these had 
not proceeded very far It was possible to follow their course 
and analyze their consequences for the kinship system in 
functional terms Supplementary concepts — prominently that 
of ‘the developmental cycle of domestic groups’— n ere also 
employed to accommodate diachronic data 
Fortes has stated that ‘all kinship institutions have only tvio 
major facets or if we like, functions They serve as a mechanism 
of organizing social activities and co ordmating soaal relations, 
either m a limited sector of soaal hfc or m relation to all soaal 
mterests , and they at the same time constitute the primary 
mould of the individual’s psycho-social development’ (1949a, 
P 339) hly own approach has been exclusii cly m terms of the 
first of the two functions mentioned by Fortes I attempted to 
find out the spheres of the Kashmin Brahman's life into which, 
using Firth’s words ‘kinship enters as an articulatmg prmaple’ 
(* 93 ^ p 577) Thus I tried to determine the structure and func- 
• In a letter dated Canberra April 13 )95i JJadeJ wme so me ‘ your 
point about structure implying a time dimension being an abstraction from 
oents happening In time is well taken In fact in my essay on Soaal 
Structure A Re Analysis , which 1 hope to bring out in the near future I 
explicit!) describe social structures as eient structures , comparable to the 
atom c structures of phssics «h ch equally dense from the rcpetiuieness of 
events m time' 
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tion of the domestic group m the Kashmiri Brahman soaety, 
and further attempted to analyze its interrelations with other 
wider groupings and categories of km 

The starting point of the investigations was a sociological 
census The mam methods used later to obtain data were 
(i) interviewing (») collection of genealogies, family ‘histones’ 
and biographies and (iii) participant observation The various 
approaches for the collection of data on kinship suggested by 
Firth (1936 pp ti7ff) viz the residential, the alimentary the 
biographical and Ae linguistic approaches, and the approach 
through material culture were all employed m varying degrees 
Biographies of selected individuals were obtained to throw 
light on kinship roles and mterkin behaviour, but not on the 
psycho-social development of the individual (as visualized, for 
instance, by Mabnowski and more recently, Parsons) 

My being a Kashmiri was of advantage to me mainly in as 
much as I did not have to leam the language In the course of 
my fieldwork however I became keenly conscious of certain 
disadvantages of my position and it may be worthwhile to 
briefly mention some of these here 

It IS undoubtedly of great importance that an anthropo- 
logist should be able to mix freely with the people he studies 
but he must also keep at a distance so that he does not lose 
his scientific perspective* Whereas my being a Kashmiri helped 
me m mixing freely with the villagers I often felt that I did 
not ha\ e enough time and opportunity to withdraw myself from 
company and to examine the data that were daily flowing in 
Visitors called on me whenever it suited them I could not turn 
away any person because doing so would hate been an 
unpardonable action for a Kashmm and it was as a Kashmiri, 
peculiar in some ways but a Kashmm nonetheless that the 
Villagers regarded me Many villagers came to speak to me about 
their affairs (ginng me sometimes much valuable data) not 
because I was an interested investigator, but because I was a 
Kashmiri more expenenced than Aem m some ways My non 
Kashmm wife who was with me m the field did not experience 
this difficulty of lack of leisure 

’Hcnjamm Paul (19a3 pp 430 5!) has hsicd the dangers of emotional 
vdentificat on and ciicd the cases of some anthropologists who went native 1 
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I may here also refer to the lack of social freedom which an 
investigator faces in the study of his oun society, and to which 
Firth has draivn attention (sec Firth 1954 pp af) Being a 
Kashmiri also meant that during the earlier stages of my field 
work, I had to limit the scope of my inquiries and refrain from 
asking questions about a \ancij of topics The villagers cither 
expected me to know the answers and often had doubts about 
my exact intentions when I askcti such questions or they 
expected me to observe a code of etiquette (which a non 
Kashmir! might not have been) and not ask certain tjpes of 
questions TTius I could never carry on detailed and free con 
versation with any woman between the ages of about 18 and 50, 
nor could I discuss with any of them topics pertaining to 
personal aspects of marital life Even many male informants 
became reticent wlien the conversation turned to matters 
relating to wealth and sex I was however, greatly helped by 
the fact that the Kashmiri Brahmans are, by and large a literate 
people , I was able to show them anthropological studies of 
other peoples and explain my aims Many of them are m fact, 
keenly looking forward to the publication of this book, and 
have elicited a promise from me that I will not call their village 
by a pseudonym 

This last condition imposed by m) interviewees informants, 
and other 'friends’ in the village has created a problem for me 
I have had to suppress many mcidenis and happenings or to 
omit details for fear of hurting the villagers it would have 
been not only ungrateful but also unethical to disregard their 
feelings m this matter I have also changed many proper names 
m the illustrations or cases ated and often taken examples from 
other villages (when the same were available to me) The latter 
have been also occasionally included in the discussion when 
ever I did not have an example from Utrassu Umanagri itself 
The fact that the Brahmans have esscnually the same culture 
and social organization all over rural Kashmir made this 
procedure possible and gave it validity 
There are certain other deliberate omissions m this book which 
I should like to draw attention to here 
(i) The rituals of kinship and domestic life among the 
Kashmiri Brahmans arc a combination of Sanskntic ntes and 
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non-San<5kntic ceremonies A thorough study of the same would 
not only brmg m problems — eg that of the relation betneen 
the Great and the Little Traditions (see Redfield 1956, Chap HI) 
— in which I am not here interested, but would also require 
considerable discussion I ba\c, therefore, only briefly discussed 
the significance of some of these rituals This has not been a 
great sacrifice since my approach is basically in terms of the 
mutual rights and obhgations and the common interests which 
hold a kinship system together 

(11) Apart from one or two cross references, I have also 
avoided any attempt to show how far the jural rules of kinship 
among the Kashmm Brahmans depart from the codified Hindu 
law For the purposes of a study like the present one, it is 
obviously far more important that we find out what the people 
helieve the rules to be, ra^er than inquire what tb^ actually 
are Moreover, it is an established pracuce in the Indian courts 
of law that in the •irea of Hindu kinship, whenever local 
custom (lokfichar) confliCTs with the codified law, the former is 
usually allowed to prevail over the latter 
(iii) Many readers will probably note the absence of anj 
attempt at comparison more than any of the above mentioned 
omissions I have considered the matter very carefully and 
finally deaded not to undertake systematic comparison 

The reasons are several 

(t) My mam aim is not to discuss any hypothesis by the 
Radcliffe Brownian method commended by Fortes’® but to 
present an intensive study of the working of the family system 
among the Brahmans of rural Kashmir The facts must come 
first before they may be put to use in 'buildmg up a body of 
scientific knowledge (The objection that scienufic knowledge 
m'ly never be ‘built up need not detain us here) 

(li) Then there is the question of what to compare my data 
with for the endeavour to be fruitful In the absence of a 

comparatnc sociologs must use the standard suentilic technique of 
starting from an hypothesis ttsung it by imensitc fieWwotk modifynng the 
original hypothesis in the light of the field results and continuing thus to 
build up a ststematic bodv of knorledge (Fortes 19-I9b p vii) 
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reasonably large number of field studies of Hindu kinship and 
of agreement oier the use of eien some basic terms such as the 
joint family, this is not an easy question to answ er Worthwhile 
cross-cultural comparisons nould present cicn greater diifi* 
culties, beginning with the search for ‘non-culturc bound units’ 
(see Kluckhohn 1953) Further basic questions regarding the 
aims of comparison also need careful •scrutiny (see {3) and (4) 
below) All this is beyond tlic scope of the present work 
Nothing would defeat my purpose more than the virtual 
disappearance of my Kashmiri Brahman material in a welter 
of selective and loosely organised comparative data, or in 
logomachy and theoretical disputation 
All that I have, therefore done is to draw attention fin 
footnotes) to a few similarities between my data and those 
of some other anthropologists, at some places to better 
clarify a point, and at others to draw attention to the occur 
rcnce of a social phenomenon in more than one region or 
society “ 

(m) If the purpose of comparuon is to deepen our understand 
ing of a particular social phenomenon, then the suitable proce 
dure is not the one advocated by Radcliffe Brown and Fortes, but 
by Evans Pritchard and PocoA (see Pocock 1961, p 91) one 
should look not only for the similarities, but also for the differ 
ences between the phenomena being compared 
(lu) If we compare in order to generalize, then Leach (1961a, 
Chap I) has so forcefully shown how unnecessary, and even 
defective this procedure is for that purpose’* 

I wonder if all the king’s horses and all the king's men can 
put 'Comparative Method’ together again I 

' I do not of course mean to suggest that comparison is of no use at any 
level of analysis. Such an asiemoa srould be both untrue and absurd far 
without uittacultural comparison one would never be able to discern any order 
in social behaviour Further the use of a language other than that of lie 
people studied m describing their way of hte imphes that comparison is 
made though not in very precise terms 

“The subject of Professor Evans pntebard s Hobhousc Wemonal Lecture 
for 1963 was the comparative method as used by social anthropologists He 
too was very critical of it though for quite different reasons from those of 
Dr Leach 
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Kashmiri Pandits : 

History and Social Organization 

1 

The Hindus of Kashmir 

The UBiQurrous Brahman varna of India is composed of several 
regional castes, some of whidi are of considerable antiquity. 
Thus there is the Puranic division between the northern Gauda 
Brahmans and the southern Dravida Brahmans, the Vindhyas 
being the dividing line. Each division has five subdivisions, and 
one of the Gaudian subdivisions is that of the Sarasvat named 
after the river Sarasvatl and mainly resident In areas to Its west. 
The Sarasvati is believed to flow underground from where it 
'loses itself in the deserts north of Rajputana' till it joins the 
Ganga and the Yamuna at Prayag (sec Dowson 1950, p. 283 ; 
Misra n.d. ; Oppcrt 1894, pp. 32 and ii7f. ; and Colebrook 1873, 
II, p. 21). Today the Sarasvat are found in Kashmir, the 
Punjab, western Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Gujarat, and 
along the western coast mainly In Maharashtra, Goa and 
Mysore. 

The Sarasvat Brahmans of Kashmir, who constitute the great 
majority of the native Hindus, prefer a somewhat different 
interpretation of their caste name. Several of my informants 
linked it to that of Sarasvati, the Brahmanic Goddess of 
Learning, and claimed that Kashmiri Brahmans are distinct 
irom the Barasvat ‘Brahmans elsewhere. In this connection it 
may be mentioned that in the Jatimala Sarasvat and Kashmiri 
Brahmans are mentioned separately (see Colebrook 1873, II, 
p. 159). The Sarasvat of the ^vestem coast, however, claim 
descent from Kashmiri Brahmans (see The Chitrapur Saraswat 
Census Report and Directory 1956, p. 72). 

The Brahmans of Kashmir were in past times ^eno^vned for 
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their learning and scholastic achievements and are knoivn as 
Kashmiri Pandits all over India As is well known, the Sanskrit 
word pandit means a learned man’ They refer to themselves 
by the word b{h)aUa, which is the Prakrit form of the Sanskrit 
bhartri, meaning ‘doctor , the designation of great scholars’ 
(Macdonell 1924) Since the term Kashmiri Pandit’ is better 
known, it will be used throughout this book in preference to 
the native B(Ii)atta 

Besides Pandits there are two other Hindu minority 
groups in Kashmir viz the Buher (or Bohra) and the Purib 
(or Purbi) They have been almost assimilated into Pandit 
culture although intermarriage and intcrdining are as yet the 
exception rather than the rule The historical origins of these 
two groups are not clear 

Lawrence (1895 p 302 , 1909, p 40) mamtains that the Bohra 
are ‘Khattns and probably of Punjabi origin Hutton writes 
of the Khatri’ as ‘A trading caste of the Punjab and north west 
India’ (1951 p 282) According to some of my Pandit 
informants, the Bohra are descended from Pandits who lost 
caste during the early days of Mushm rule, either because they 
failed to observe essential rituals out of the fear of punitive 
taxes or because they temporanly accepted conversion to Islam 
as a matter of expediency A Khatn origin is more probable as 
the Bohra are found only m urban areas and their traditional 
occupation is trade and shop-kcepmg In fact, the word bohra 
(or bithur, singular of buher) is often used m Kashmir m the 
sense of a grocer ^ 

The Purbi, also found only in urban areas are probably 
descended from an immigrant Brahman caste Accordmg to 
several of my Pandit informants they came to Kashmir from 
the Chambha Valley in east Punjab several hundred years ago 
'The appellation of Pandit is commonly used by the Purbi as it 
IS by Pandits themselves 

Mccord ng to Misra (n^) the Samvat Ilrahnuns were I n!c«I to the 
Khatri at their priests, and wheneser a Khatri group inosed out of 
their trad tional countrs the Ibnchanada (raodera Punjab) the> carried 
their priests with them. Also see Rose (1911 11 pp 122 ff) for the special 
/a/mani relai on'hip between the Sanut (ic Sarassat) and the K1 atri of 
the Punjab 
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There has also been an influx of Hindus from Jammu and 
the Punjab dunng the last hundred years or so but they are 
all confined to the aty of Srinagar and preserve their hnguistic 
and cultural idenuty 

Population 

According to the 1961 census 89 102 of the 1,899438 inhabitants 
of Kashmir are Hindus constituting about 5 per cent of the 
total population * 

The Hindu populauon of the Valley b^s increased steadily 
since 1891, when it was 52 576 but has failed to keep pace with 
the increase m the total population as is evident from the fact 
that the foregoing 1891 figure represented about 7 per cent of the 
total populauon (see Lawrence 1895, p 225) Separate demo- 
graphic figoTcs for Pandiis arc not availahle in the 1961 
census records as castewisc enumeration of population is not 
obtained now No census was taken in Kashmir in 1951 owing to 
the disturbed conditions then prevalent, following the invasion 
of the State of Jammu and Kashmir by Pakistani tribesmen in 
1947 According to the 1941 census, however, there were 76868 
Pandits m the State of Jammu and Kashmir (sec Wreford 1943 
Vol XXII. Pcs I & U, p 1 1) 

Pandits Domiciled Outside Kashmir 

Contrary to what their name may suggest Kashmiri Pandits 
are found not only in the Valley but also m many cities of 
north India such as Jammu Jaipur, Delhi, Agra Lucknow, 
Allahabad, and Benares Before the parution of the Sub- 
continent m 1947, Lahore also had a sizeable Pandit population 
There is at present a Kashmin Association of Europe (36 Hare 
ford Street London W2) whose founder chairman, Mr L 
Zutshi is a Pandit from Srinagar who has been Jiving in 
England since about 1920 

These Pandits domiciled outside the land of lh«r {'■*(> 
fathers have produced some of the best known of y/ 
personalities of modem India notably Mf/uLl 

’Besides the Hindus there were 1 "93,300 Mathror y i, 5-^ 
Chrisuans II Buddhists and 5 Jains resident in jv Orsi_ 

of India Paper No I of 1963 1961 Census~^IUligkrf JiV* 

S 
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(i86r 1931) Tej Bahadur Sapru (1875 1949), and Jawaharlal 
Nehru (1889-) as also a number o£ illustrious Urdu Uttera 
teurs such as Rattan Nath Dhar Sarshar (1846-1902) and Anand 
Narain Mulla (1901 ) 

Historians have recorded that whenever, between the four 
teenth and the nineteenth centuries Mushm rule became too 
oppressive for Pandits many of them emigrated out of the 
Valley to seek their fortunes elsewhere in India They preserved 
many of their customs and practices and maintained their 
individuahty by observing the rule of endogamy Laurence 
wrote about 75 years ago It is an interesting fact that Kashmiri 
emigrants in distant parts of India retain their old language 
though generations have passed since they left the valley {1895 
P 454) Today few, if any of the old time emigrants speak 
Kashimin However they seem to have succeeded in preserving 
some customs which have disappeared from Kashmir In 1959 
a young Pandit woman of Srinagar was married into a Pandit 
family of Allahabad A day before the solemmzation of the 
marriage, the bridegrooms sisters and sister in law visited the 
bride’s house and presented to the bride garlands and brace 
lets made of flowers This ceremony called phoolon ka gahna, 
‘the (presentation of) flower-ornaments’, it today unknoum 
among the Pandits of Kashmir but, as some old women recalled 
on the occasion it was performed in older days 
Kashmtn Brahmans Under Early Muslim Rule 

One of the typical features of Kashmiri Hindu society is the 
absence of non Brahman castes in it, though it was not always 
thus Beginning with the mid seventh century, there are many 
references to castes in the Rajalaran^m ^ Brahmana, kshattnya, 
damara (feudal lords) vaishya, kayastha (clerical castes) 
merchants watchmen scavangers chandala and many others 
are mentioned (see Kaul 1954 pp 2141! and Ghoshal 1957 
PP 207 15) 

The first mention of Muslims dates back to the reign of the 
Hindu king Harsha (A D 1089-1 loi) who is said to have enbsted 

* Rnjataraj gim by Paodir Kalhana is a tvelUh century Sanskrit rerse 
chronicle on Kashmir from the earlest tunes to AD 1150 One of the best 
annotated translations is by Stein (1900) 
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them in his army However, they do not seem to have played 
any significant role in the political and cultural history of 
Kashmir till aj> 1320 * In that year a Tartar warlord, Dulucha 
(Zulqadar Khan) imaded Kashmir Suhadet a, tlie Hindu king, 
fled from the Valley , nor did Dulucha stay long After pillage 
and plunder he withdrew, but no sooner was he gone &an a 
Tibetan Buddhist chieftains son, Rinchana, imaded the 
prostrate Hindu kingdom He was gnen a stiff fight by a 
Brahman noble, Ramchandra who was, however, killed bj 
treachery Rinchana then proclaimed himself the king, marned 
Ramchandra’s daughter Kota, and sought to become a Hindu, 
but the Brahmans refused to proselytize him Subsequently 
he embraced Islam He collected many Muslims at his court, 
among them one Shah Mir, an immigrant from Swat, who had 
earher taken up service with Suhadeva Rinchana died m 
AJ) 1333 leavmg behind an infant son Suhadeva's younger 
brother Udyanadeva came to the throne, but real power rested 
m the hands of Kota who now married him He died m ad 1339, 
and Shah Mir became the next king after a brief struggle with 
Kota Kashmir ivas ruled by Muslims for the next 500 years 
('■•D '339-'8i9) 

For our purpose tivo periods during the early years of Mushm 
rule are of vital imponance the reigns of Sikandar (a d 1389 
1413) and ZainulAbidm (i42o-i47o) 

To begin with Sikandar was a tolerant king but later on he 
became very oppressive towards his Hindu subjects under the 
influence of his advisers and courtiers, some of them immigrant 
Muslims and others converts from Hinduism He imposed 
punitive tases upon them, banned many of their religious 
ceremonies, and looted and demobshed their temples — the rums 
of which may be seen even today all over Kashmir (see Kak 
193^ Not satisfied with these measures, the king is said to have 
eventually proclaimed all over his kingdom that his Hmdu 
subjects should choose between Islam exile or the sword Large 
scale conversions to Islam followed and many people escaped 
out of Kashmir 'By the end of his reign all Hindu inhabitants 
of the valley except the Brahmans had probably adopted 

‘The following account is based upon Sufi (1949 I) Kak (1936) and 
Kilam (1935) 
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Islam’ (Lawrence 1909, p 24) Tradition has it that only eleven 
Brahman families survived m Kashmir when Sikandar died m 
AD 1413 14 (see Lawrence 1895, p 191) 

Sikandar was succeeded by his elder son who passed on the 
throne to his younger brother in ad 1420 The new king Zain 
ul Abidin was to become famous as the bad shah (great king), 
even as his father had earned the title of the but shtkan (icono 
clast) Restored to health by a Brahman physiaan, who asked 
for no fees except 'mercy for his co-rehgionists’, Zain ul Abidin 
revoked most of the anti Hindu laws and strove to restore 
confidence among his Hindu subjects The destruction of Hindu 
scriptures was forthwith stopped The Brahmans who had fled 
were repatriated, their lands and property which had been 
usurped by Musbms were restored to Aem The annual 
capitation tax was reduced to a nominal fee and later 
was entirely abobshed Sacrifices and pilgrimages were again 
permitted Prohibition against cremation was removed 
The schools were reopened, and Hindu boys were allowed to 
study their own scriptures The kmg himself attended Hindu 
shrines, performed sacrifices, built monasteries, and not only 
acquired a thorough knowledge of Sanskrit, but employed all 
his available time m the study of its sacred books* (Kak 1936. 
P 34) 

The descendants of the Brahmans of Zain ul Abidm’s time 
are the Pandits of today The descendants of the famibes which 
survived in Kashmir during Sikandar’s time are knoivn as the 
malamasi, and the descendants of the fugitives, who returned 
to Kashmir durmg Zain ul Abidin’s reign, as the banamasi 
The only difference between these two divisions of Pandit 
soaety is in the manner m which they reckon the additional 
month in the three yearly leap year of the Hmdu lunar 
calendar 

Later History 

The golden penod’ of the bad shah was followed by less favour* 
able times A change of dynasty brought Musbm Chaks to the 
throne and a penod of hardship for Pandits After 26 years 
of Chak rule Kashmir became a provmce of the Mughal 
Empire in ad 1586, and was ruled by viceroys, some kind and 
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tolerant and others cruel towards Pandits The last of the 
great Mughals, Aurangzeb ‘visited the valley only once , hut 
tn that bnef time he showed his zeal against the unbelievers, 
and his name is still execrated by the Brahmans’ (Lawrence 
1909, p 25) 

Kashmir was conquered for the Afghans by Ahmad Shah 
Durani in ajj 1752 Hard times followed for Pandits once 
agam Although some of them rose high m Afghanistan — one 
even became prime mmister at Kabul — , at home they were 
engaged in a constant struggle to keep themselves alive under 
their Afghan rulers ‘Governors from Kabul plundered and 
tortured the people indiscriminately, but reserved their worst 
cruelties for the Brahmans, the Shiahs, and the Bambas of the 
Jhelum Valley’ (Lawrence 1909 p 25) A conspiracy ivas 
hatched a Pandit, Birbal Dar, escaped from Snnagar, and 
after a long and hazardous journey over moxmtains and snow- 
bound passes reached the court of Ranju Singh at Lahore m 
1819 The Sikh potentate was apprised of situation m 
Kashmir and induced to mcorporate it m his empire Kashmir 
was conquered by the Sikhs, but they proved better than the 
Afghans only m as much as diey completely neglected Kashmir 
and the needs of the Kashmiris and did not discriminate 
against Pandits in faiour of Muslims as the earlier MusUm 
rulers had done 

In 1846 the battle of Sobraon saw the collapse of Sikh power 
m northern India In March that year the British Government 
of India transferred to Raja Gulab Singh of Jammu the Sikh 
possessions in the north, includmg Jammu and Kashmir, and 
m return recen ed from him Rs 7,500 000 (one milhon pounds) 
Thus began the rule of yet another alien dynasty over Kashrmr 
For Pandits however this proved far better than the 
previous 500 years of Muslim and Sikh rule, as it sa^ ed them 
from religious persccuuou and enabled them to rehabilitate 
themseh cs They were m many respects favoured by the Hindu 
Government as against the Muslims, and were quick to take 
advantage of these favourable arcumstances (see Bazaz 1941, 
pp ayof) By 1947, when Dogra rule came to an abrupt end. 
Pandits had improved their economic and political position 
to such an extent as to be identiGed with the ruling class of 
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Dogra Hindus in the ejes of the Muslims Howeicr, many 
Pandits had argued for more than a decade that their interests 
lay in joining the Kashmin Muslims against the Dogra rulers , 
consequently the national Government which was formed in 
1948 consisted of both Muslims and Pandits, as well as anti 
monarchist Dogras The pohtica! and economic changes which 
ha\e taken place m the State of Jammu and Kashmir since 1947 
are bound to have far reaching consequences for the Pandits 
Some of these will be briefly discussed in Chapter 7 


n 

PaMJIT SuSCASTtS 

It was in Zam ul Abidin s time that Pandit society evolved an 
internal diSerentiation which has by now ngidly set into a two- 
fold division After the king had restored confidence among the 
Brahmans they felt the need for equipping themselves for the 
new opportunities that might be offered to them and for any 
contmgency that might anse in future Accordingly they turned 
increasingly to the study of Persian the court language, and 
sought work as officials translators and clerks in the govern 
ment They were encouraged by the king m these pursuits It 
seems that a convention soon became established whereby most 
of the sons in a Pandit faimly studied Persian and only one 
or two devoted themselves to the study of Sansknt and the 
scriptures The latter looked after the performance of family 
rituals Kilam writes * it was decided that a daughter s 
son of a person should be made bhasha [ language’ 1 c Sansknt, 
the language of the senptures] Batta to administer to the 
religious needs of his maternal grandfather’s f amil y’ (1955, 
P *53) He gives no reason for this curious arrangement and 
does not clanfy how it ^ve nse to patrihneal endoearaous 
divisions m Pandit society 

Histonans are however agreed that in course of time this 
division of labour evolved into a two-fold division of the society 
based upon occupauon and fortified by endogamy Those 
Pandits who devoted themsdves to the study of the senptures 
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and the performance of priestly duties came to be know-n as the 
6/ias/ia Bhatta or, more simply, the gor (derived from the 
Sanskrit guru for ‘guide’ or ‘preceptor’). Those who continued 
to study the scriptures without taking up priestly duties were 
called the pandit or jyotishi (astrologers). The followers of 
secular occupations were called the karkun (‘workers’) ; 
today they far outnumber the other two groups. The 
jyotishi have not grown into an endogamous group, as 
have the gor, and may intermarry with the karkun, but not 
with the gor. 

Numerically preponderant and economically better off, the 
karkun have arrogated to themselves the higher position 
in the Pandit social hierarchy. The gor arc regaroed as 
inauspicious, mean and greedy. The main reason for this 
altitude seems to be the fact that they receive food and other 
gifts from their yajaman (clients or patrons) in the name 
of the dead. 

Hereditary occupational specialization, endogamy and an 
explicit differentiation in social status have thus produced an 
internal subdivision of Pandit society into two subcastes. It is 
of interest to note that most priests do not even now wear 
leather-made footwear because contact with leather is pollu- 
ting to a Brahman, and tie their turban in what must 
have been the ancient Pandit fashion. The karkun turban is 
of Muslim style, though in recent years many priests also have 
adopted it. 

Ihe relationship of a priest with his yajaman is hereditary. 
Its permanency is unaffected by any arrangement that may be 
made for its suspension for reasons of convenience. In such 
circumstances the kula-gor (priest of the lineage) may officiate 
at only such important occasions as initiation and marriage. If 
a priest dies without leaving a son, or any closely related agnate, 
behind him, the right to serve his clientele may be inherited hy 
his daughter’s son. 

On every occasion that he provides his services to a client- 
household, the priest receives a fee (dakhshina) in cash or kind, 
or both. The amount of the fee varies with the economic status 
of each household and the importance of each occasion. In rural 
areas such fees are nominal, but a priest receives from all land- 
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owning households a certain quantity of paddy at harvest time 
He also gets all the money which the boys of his client house 
holds receive from their kith and kin on the occasion of their 
initiation The priests are thus economically dependent upon 
their yajaman, who include priests also as even a priestly 
household need on certain occasions the services of a specialist 
which a member of the household itself does not customarily 
provide 

Status and Territorial Distinctwns Among the ‘Karkun’ 

The karkun are highly status conscious The sense of status 
primarily arises out of the freedom from economic want and 
consequently from the need to engage in manual labour , it is 
sustamcd by territorial disunctions as also by minor differences 
of pronunaation and custom 

The hallmark of an aristocratic Pandit family is that none 
of Its living male members or ancestors has ever engaged m 
manual labour In the countryside this attitude towards manual 
labour can be assumed only by the well to-do landed famili es 
or by traders as there are not many other respectable occupa 
tions It IS not uncommon for a petty Pandit landowner to 
choose poverty and share the crop with a tenant, rather 
than cultivate the land himself However, there are many 
who cultivate their own land, become tenants to other 
Pandits, or migrate to the aty of Srinagar as cooks and 
domestic servants 

In Srinagar the contempt for manual labour is more general, 
and this for three reasons Firstly, appointment to govern 
ment services has been as it were the prerogative of Pandits 
so much so that it has been accepted as their traditional occupa 
tion for census purposes (see Ram and Rama Vol XXIV, Pt 2, 
^33) A. ^gh percentage of literacy and the fact of their being 
mndus have been responsible for their privileged position 
Lawrence (1895 P 282} menuons ‘the pen’ {kalam) as the major 
source of the Pandits’ income Huxley, who visited Kashmir 
a out 35 years ago ivrotc thus ‘The Kashmiri Pandit has a more 
than Spanish objection to manual labour But unlike the 
hidalgo who thought himself dishonoured by the exercise of 
any profession save that of arms, the pandit is ambiuous of 
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uielding only the pen. He may be abjectly poor . . . but he 
does only a pandit’s ivork* (1926, p. 30),* 

Secondly, menial and domestic service is provided to the 
city-dwelling Pandits by rural Pandits who, driven by economic 
need, do not mind engaging in manual labour away from their 
own homes. 

And thirdly, there is, of course, no cultivation of land in the 
city except by vegetable gardeners who are invariably Muslims. . 

The city-dwelling Pandits regard themselves as superior to 
their rural brethren unth whom manual labour (cultivation of 
land and domestic service) is associated. Salaried jobs are the 
main source of income for urban Pandits, with trade and owner- 
ship of land in villages (absentee landlordism) coming second 
and third. In the villages the position has been the reverse until 
the very recent past. Even now, after the introduction of drastic 
land reforms, s^aried jobs arc only beginning to approach the 
position of agriculture (ownership and cultivation of land) as 
the main source of income. 

Another striking difference lies in the fact that, not only is 
literacy more widespread in Srinagar than in the villages, but 
college education and tedinical training (in engineering, 
medicine etc.) also have been practically confined to the urban 
Pandits. In the countryside female literacy is almost absent 
whereas in the city many women students attend schools and 
colleges and even go out of Kashmir for higher education. 
Colleges of the intermediate level and higher secondary schools 
have been, however, opened in several towns in the last decade, 
and an increasing number of villagers, though only men, 
attend these and the Srinagar colleges. 

Differences of pronunciation, though minor, also have served 
to distinguish the villager from the city dweller. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that the Srinagar Pandits traditionally 
have regarded themselves as being culturally and intellectually 
superior to their brethren living in the villages. 

The dty women have greatly improved their position, and 
there are fewer restrictions of social intercourse on a woman in 

* Cf. *£00001010 actiTity is poorly dereloped ia the pre-iodustrial ciry, for 
manual labour, or indeed any that requires one to mingle with humbler folk, 
is deprecated and eschewed by the elite* ^jofaerg 1960, p. 325). 
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Srinagar than m the villages Symbolizing the gradual emancipa 
uon of Pandit womanhood m Srinagar is the almost complete 
change over to the sari from the traditional costume of 
Pandit women which is still much used in the villages (see 
plate no X) The san has now reached the villages too (see 
plate no XII) The Pandit villagers frankly admit that they 
always copy new trends and fashions originating in the aty 
"Widow re marnage also started m Srinagar, but interestingly 
enough it now seems to be more widely practised in the villages 
than m the city 

The hold of religion and adherence to traditional rituals and 
taboos IS as yet very much stronger in the villages than in 
Srinagar Thus, no Pandit villager would ever take food cooked 
by Mushms, at least not openly In Srinagar many young 
Pandits who attend college or work in offices often eat and drmk 
at Muslim restaurants and make no secret of it 

In the domain of family life, the ideal pattern of interpersonal 
relations is probably considerably similar All the mam rituals 
and ceremonies associated with kinship are the same However, 
there are some major differences Thus the practice of marriage 
by exchange is infrequent among the city dwelling Pandits 
who also tend to limit the circulation of their women m marital 
alliances to Srinagar 

Rural urban distinctions have become the basis of status 
differentiation and have given nsc to restrictions on free inter 
marriage The city dweller will not obtain a spouse for a son or 
a daughter, or himself from a village unless he is driven by 
circumstances (poverty, advanced age, some physical defect, 
widow erhood etc) to do so but even then he will try to seek 
a match from a family of about the same or higher economic 
status as his oivn "What is significant is that the status assumed 
by the urban Pandits is impliatly accepted by the villagers who 
favour the establishment of suitable marital alliances in the 
city Nevertheless the rural Pandits also express their dis 
approval of the modernized aty dweller whom they regard as 
morally weak, arrogant selfish and irreligiou«! 

It may here be added that the gor, though found in both 
rural and urban areas arc not divided into classes There are 
two probable explanations for the absence of social differentia 
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tion among the priests first, all ot them lollov. one common 
occupation , and second, they are fen m numbers and, there* 
fore, mtermamage betneen the rural and the urban gor is 
often unavoidable in vien of the fact that knonn l..m do not 
mtermarry 

Kmshtp and Marriage Among the Pandits 

Division into the two subcastcs of karkun and gor, and 
occupational economic and territorial differentiation among the 
former, are important structural features of Pandit society, but 
they alone do not bestow upon it its distinctive character The 
primary determinants of interpersonal relations among the 
Pandits of rural Kashrmr are kinship and affinity, and these ties 
crystallize most sharply m their domestic organization 

Functionally the most imponant group m Pandit society is 
the domestic group called the gara (household) or chulah 
(hearth group) It is small m size and rarely consists of more 
than a dozen persons Familial in diaracter, it usually indudes 
primary and secondary km and their spouses, and has a two-to- 
thice generation depth It may be a nuclear or an extended 
family, and besides, may include other kin or affines Based upon 
patrivirilocal residence, it is the primary unit of producuon and 
consumption responsible for the socialization of children and 
the performance of the rituals of kinship (see Chapters 4, 5, 
6, 7 and 8) 

A chulah rarely stands by itself in a village It is usually 
embedded, as it were in a wider grouping of domestic groups 
called the kotamb (family) The kotamb is usually a large, 
extended family and may include kin who are genealogically 
separated by several degrees of collaterality 

The link between the constituent domestic groups — le the 
basis of the internal order of the kotamb — is provided by the 
notion of agnatic descent The backbone or the structural core 
of the kotamb is the kol (patnhneage) The hoi, however, does 
not emerge as an existential lineage group it never acts as 
such independent of the kotamb and the domesuc groups It 
i*: rather conceived of as a category of kin who are divided into 
several kotamb Thus although patnlmeal descent is of crucial 
importance in Pandit soaety, yet it does not pve nse to 
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ties, are appealed to, the intention may well be to stress the 
lack of genealo^cal proximity (see Chapters 6 and 9). 

Non-agnatic kinship is not the basis of group formation in 
Pandit society. A person is bound by material and non-material 
nghts and obligations and by sentiments to his or her non- 
agnatic cognates but has no interests in common with them. 
Among them one has particularly close relations with one’s 
mother’s natal family which is called the matamal (see 
Chapter 10). 

Opposed to kinship (consanguinity) are the ties of affinity. For 
a man his howtir (wife’s natal family) remains for erer in the 
category of non kin, even after the birth of his children who 
are their cognates. But for a woman, who lives the adult (longer 
and active) pan of her life in her husband’s household, her 
conjugal family (van^) is also her family of procreation. It is 
here that she becomes a mother, a mother-in-law, a grand- 
mother, and may be a greatgrandmother. And when she dies 
she receives oblations from her sons. Most of her ritual and jural 
ties trith her oivn agnates become extinguished when she leaves 
her natal family ‘to enter’, as the saying goes, ‘her own home’ 
(see Chapters 6, 8 and 9). 
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umlmeal descent groups Their mfenor jural and ritual status 
notwithstanding the wives are active and influential members 
of the family and the domestic group 
The kotamb is a local group and includes all the agnates and 
their spouses resident in a village They usually reside in a 
number of houses m one compound or several contiguous 
compounds Occasional cases of patiiuxorilocal marriage or 
imgration result in the dispersal of families consequently a 
domestic group may be formed in a village where its male 
members do not have any ties of agnation outside their own 
chulah In course of time this domestic group may grow into 
another kotamb of the same kol (sec Chapter 9) 

The domestic group and the family are the groups within 
which a Pandit plays his or her diverse kinship and affinal roles 
In consequence of the prevailing mode of residence a woman 
is m the course of her life ume linked to two sets of domestic 
groups and families her father s and her husband s The chulah 
18 an area of person to person relations whereas within the 
kotamb the emphasis is rather upon mter(domestic) group 
relations Within the chulah cooperation overrides conflict 
which develops gradually between brothers till the group breaks 
up (see Chapter 8 ) Hostility between cousins (piteruth) is 
socially recognised as inevitable and provides a recurrent 
theme as it were for family dramas But coresidence in tb“ 
same village prevents the kind of break up in the kotamb which 
is the climax of inter c/itt/a/i tensions Thus as the genealogical 
connection becomes remoter and common mterests dimmish 
territorial proximity attams increasing significance but for it 
there would probably be no kotamb and kinsmen would rather 
in\ oke lineage ties to order their interrelations (see Chapter 9) 
Membership of the same hoi has a two fold significance 
Positively it stresses the oterridmg emphasis upon ties of 
agnation Even when interaction has ceased ties of agnatic 
kinship persist m a manner which, is not true of the bonds of 
non agnauc kinship and affinity In behavioural terms this 
loyalty to the lineage is expressed in the rule of kol exogamy 
and the tarpon and shraddha ntes at which a man offers 
oblauons to his male ancestors upto the sixth ascendant genera 
tion (inclusive) Negatively when kol ties rather than kotamb 
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ties, are appealed to, the intention may well be to stress the 
lack of genealogical proximity (see Chapters 6 and 9) 

Non agnatic kinship is not the basis of group formation in 
Pandit soacty A person is bound by material and non matenal 
rights and obligations and by sentiments to his or her non- 
agnatic cognates but has no interests m common iMth them 
Among them one has particularly dose relations with one’s 
mother’s natal family tvhich is called the matamal (see 
Chapter lo) 

Opposed to kinship (consanguinity) are the ties of affinity For 
a man his /lowur (wife’s natal family) remains for ever in the 
category of non kin, even after the birth of his children who 
are their cognates But for a woman nho hves the adult ^onger 
and active) part of her life m her husband s household, her 
conjugal family iyan-M) is also her family of procreation It is 
here that she becomes a mother, a mother m law, a grand- 
mother, and may be a greatgrandmother And when she dies 
she receives oblations from her sons Most of her ritual and jural 
ties nith her o'vn agnates become extinguished when she leaves 
her natal family 'to enter, as the saying goes her own home* 
(see Chapters 6, 8 and 9) 
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The Villages of Kashmir 

The Valley of Kashmir* is a basin 85 miles long and 25 milfes 
broad with an area of 6131 square miles and an average 
altitude of 6000 feet above sea level It is surrounded on all 
sides by mountains which rise up to 18 000 feet Its climate is 
of the ‘intermediate type (see Spate 1954 p 365) Lingmstically 
and culturally too Kashmir is quite distinct from the surround 
mg areas 

The geographical and cultural isolation of Kashmir has never 
been absolute Communications with the world outside have 
been in the past, made possible by several mountain passes 
In more recent times modem means of transport and communi 
cation have brought the Valley into much closer contact mth 
India and the rest of the world Political conquest, migration 
and cultural expansion directed towards and from Kashmir, are 
characteristic features of its known history 
Kashmir is a predominantly agricultural country 79 per cent 
of its inhabitants (i 501,417 out of 1,899438) live in villages (see 
Census of Indta, Paper No 1 of /g6j /g6r Census — Religion, 
pp i4f) which are found not only in the Valley but also high 
up in the mountains Lawrence describes the rural landscape 
thus 

As one descends the mountains and leaves the woodland 
glades, cultivation commences immediately, and right up to 

* The native term for the Valley h Katheer which is according to Aurcl 
Stein the direct phonetic derivative of the Sanskrit Kashmir (Knfmira) 
Of the several meanings of the word roeV trough (fcafschannel 
miM = mounUin) is one (see Sufi 1949 I pp 12f) The Kashmiri calls himself 
and his language bv the common term koshur* 
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the fringe of forests mai2e is grown and walnut trees abound 
A little loner down, at an elevation of about 7000 feet, nee 
of a hardy and stunted growth is found, and the ^hady plane 
tree appears Lower still superior nccs arc grown, and the 
water courses arc edged with willows The side tallcys which 
lead off from the tale of Kashmir, though possessing distinc 
ti\e charms of their own, hate certain features in common 
At the moutn of the talley lies the wide delta of fertile «oil 
on which the nee with its tarying colours, the plane trees, 
mulberries and willows grow luxunantl) , a little higher tip 
the land is terraced and nee still grows, and the slopes arc 
ablaze wvth the wild indigo till at aliout 6000 feet the plane 
tree gives place to the walnut, and nee to millets On the left 
bank of the mountain rivers endless forests stretch from the 
bottom of the valley to the peaks, and on the right bank, 
wherever a nook or comer is sheltered from the sun and hoc 
breezes of India the pines and firs establish themselves 
Further up the valcy, the river, already a roanng torrent 
becomes a veritable waterfall dashing down between lofty 
cliffs whose bases are fringed with maples and horse-chestnuts 
white and pink, and millets arc replaced by buckwheat and 
Tibetan barley Soon after this the useful birch tree appears, 
and then come grass and glaciers, the country of the 
shepherds (1909, pp jf) 

About the Kashmiri vallage Lawrence writes 

Shaded by the imnvalled plane tree, by walnut, apple and 
apricot watered by a clear sparkling stream, the grass banks 
of which are streaked with the coral red of the willow rootlets, 
surrounded by the tender green of the young nee, or the dark 
handsome fields of the Imbr'izal and other rices of the black 
leaf, the Kashmir village is rich m natural beauties 
(1895 p 248) 

The Kashimn village is compnsed of a number of homesteads 
and the surroundmg land and pastures Village boundaries are 
based upon local usage and recognized by the government 
Periodical adjustments are made wherever necessary Every 
village has a name According to Baden Powel (1896 p 60) 
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the Mughals seem to have introduced the village system into 
Kashmir m the seventeenth century Joint responsibility m 
certain matters, such as payment of land revenue, was instituted 
by Todar Mai durmg the rule of Akfaar (1556-1605), and con 
tinued to be in force till the justly famous Settlement by 
Lawrence m the closing decade of the nineteenth century He 
wrote ‘ if It be necessary to apply Indian terms to 
Kashmin tenures, perhaps ruined raiyatvvan will be the most 
appropriate description of the plastic system of Kashmir Before 
the Mughal times I bcheve that a pure raiyatwari system 
existed ’ (1895 p 426) 

TTie Kashmiri village today is of the ‘severalty’ type,* the 
ownership is m the form of independent holdings and the 
village as a whole is not a corporation The ownership of forests, 
pastures pathways, watercourses, burial and creraauon grounds, 
etc vests in the State but the villagers have well-defined rights 
of usufruct In size it vanes from a hamlet of a few homesteads 
and fewer than a hundred persons to large villages of two to 
three thousand people The average strength, according to the 
1931 census (Vol XXrV, Pt 2) was approximately 356 The 
smaller villages are generally nucleated , the larger ones maj 
be dispersed or bi nucleated I was not able to record any 
instances of multt clustered villages The sections of a bi 
nucleated village arc callctl palt, meaning section or major 
division 

From the physical point of view, a side (or sub)-valley com 
pnscs all the villages lying m a basin One such side valley is 
Kothar m the Anantnag District ,* and one of the bigger 
bi nucleated villages in this valley is designated as Utrassu 
Umanagn in ofliaal records It is locally called by the name 

*nalen Powell (1899 p 19) has li«ted the mam features of the scrcTalij' 
iillage ant contrasted iC with the jomt village In hli earlier work (I69(! 
p 18f) he emptoj* the term raivatwan in pbee of socralty 

*for purpose* of adminmration and rrrenue collection Kaihm r h diriiled 
into three diitncts , Daramula d strict in the northwest ^nnogor district 
in the m Idle and Anantnag district in ilic »uth-cast The Anantnag diifnn 
li the most populous of the three (population In 1951 65445^ wuh a density 
of 315 persons per square mile The d stnet* are further divided into lehiilt 
each le/ Ilf hemg cotnpri'cil of several tilbges and in some cases tosrns (sec 
map on page 5) 
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of Votaros-Brariangan, and the p^it of Brariangan is also 
called Voroai. 

Utrassu-Uinanagn'. Location and P/iyiic<il Features 

Utrassu-Urnanagri is situated in the shadow of a coniferous 
forest, about 12 miles cast of the town of Anantnag (approxi- 
mate position: 76®E, 33®N). Five miles south-east of Anantnag 
is Achcbiwal, a beautiful village famous for its trout streams 
and the largest fresh-water spring in Kashmir. A surfaced road 
runs east of Achchiwal for four miles to the village of Shangas. 
This road links up, about 300 yards outside Shangas, with a fair- 
weather inter-village track which goes further north-eastwards 
for about ten miles. This track, covered by ankle-deep snow, 
mud or dust, depending upon the season, runs for about a mile 
before it enters Utrassu-UmanagrL A bus goes daily from 
Shangas to Anantnag in the morning, and returns in the 
evening. Several tortgas also run on the route, but they do not 
proceed to Utrassu-Umanagri during the winter months. 
Pedestrians who want to go to the pati of Umanagri, and want 
to escape the muddy tra<± leading to the village from Shangas, 
often use a bridlepath through the forest climbing up to it from 
the road in Shangas. 

Utrassu-Umanagri is surrounded by other villages on the 
north, the north-east and the west. But on its eastern and 
southern boundaries lie, in an arc, hill slopes covered with 
coniferous forests. The boundaries of the village with other 
villages are precisely defined and demarcated, but its boundary 
along the forest, though demarcated in the revenue maps, is 
not clearly defined in usage. With part of its territory Ijdng 
on the leaver slope of a hill, and part in the valley below, 
Utrassu-Umanagri has the features of a hillside village as tvell 
as those of a village lying in a valley. The lower part of the 
vViiagc, \ying in the valley, is Bat and its soil is alluvial. It has 
an abundant supply of water with several streams issuing from 
springs and a perennial river, the Arapath, flowing through it. 
Consequently agriculture here is ‘wet’ and devoted primarily 
to paddy cultivation. The available water also irrigates kitchen- 
gardens in which vegetables are raised. Besides, there are three 
water mills in this part of the village. 
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In the upper part of the village, the soil is pebbly and all 
the land available for cultivation is on a slope. The available 
supply of water is insufficient for purposes of ‘wet’ agriculture. 
Several small mountain streams flow down the hillside much 
too swftly to be drawm upon for the purpose of irriga- 
tion. Therefore, only maize, wheat and oil-seeds are cultivated 
in this part of the village as none of these crops need more 
moisture than is supplied by the yearly precipitation. The 
altitude of the village bring only about 6,odo feet above sea 
level, it is possible to cultivate finer varieties of grain. But only 
maize of a hardy variety can be raised in the fields lying in the 
extreme east of the village, high above its inhabited parts. 
Water from small creeks enables the residents of the upper part 
of the village to raise vegetables in their gardens. Fruit trees 
also have been planted all over the village. Besides, the hillsides 
afford ample scope for pasturage from spring to autumn. In the 
severely cold winter, however, shepherds have to move dorni 
into the village mth their flocks ; some of them even cross the 
mountains to the warmer climate of the areas south and south- 
east of Kashmir. The proximity to forests make the summers 
less hot, and the winters less severe in the sheltered village of 
Utrassu-Umanagri than in villages out in the open. 

The villagers speak of five seasons in the year. Sonih (spring) 
roughly corresponds to the months of April and May. Maize 
and later paddy are sown in this season, and mustard is 
han'csted. Retakol, summer (June-July), is the time for harvest- 
ing wheat, raising vegetables and collecting various fruit crops 
such as almonds. There is not much activity in vahrath, the 
rainy season (August-September). In harud, autumn (October- 
November), maize and later paddy arc harvested, and fruits 
from walnut and apple trees collcaed. Wheat and mustard arc 
then sown ; the seeds remain under the soil throughout the 
vandah, winter (Decembcr-March). No crops can be raised in 
the winter, and any aaivity in the fields and the kitchen- 
jprdens is made impossible by cold, frost and snow. Much of 
the annual precipitation of 25.7 inches in Kashmir is snow, and 
the mean temperature for January is 30.7*^ (see Lawrence 1909. 
pp. 2of.). Kashmiri villagers refer to mag (the coldest month of 
uinier corresponding to january-February) and the concomitant 
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drag (expensiveness o£ the necessmes of life) as their worst 
enemies 

At the existing low technological level, geographical con 
dmons have set definite hrmts to the economic activities of the 
villagers and influenced their matenal culture and soaal life 
Thus the type of house the Kashmiri builds for himself , the 
type of and matenal for clothes he wears and his winter long 
indolence alternating with intense activity during the rest of 
the year are intimately connected niih the climatic and other 
geographical features of the typical Kashmir village 

Utrassu XJmanagrx The Settlement Pattern 

According to government records the area of Utrassu Umanagn 
IS 13 338 feanaT (8 hanal= t acre approx) Table I shows the uses 
to which this area was put in 195^57 

Tunx I 

PATTERN OF LAND USE IN UTRASSU UMANAGRI 


Type of use 

Area under each 
type 

Percentage of 
total area 

Cutuvauon 

10 m karusl 

82 0% approx 

Pasture land 

1459 


Forest 

49o 

40% 

Homesteads 

163 

i^% 

Pathways 

117 

10% 

Total 

12,338 kanal 

1000% 


As already stated Utrassu Umanagn is a bi nucleated village 
The patt of Utrassu hes m the valley and Umanagn hes on the 
hillside above The two patt are demarcated from one another 
by the absence of homesteads over a distance of a quarter of 
a mile Wheat and maize fields pastures and or^ards he 
between them As a person enters the village follomng 
the inter village track from Shangas he finds himself in 
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Utrassu uhich is the larger of the two p^tt, both in area and 
population It IS prominent in some other respeas also , the 
revenue record keeper’s office, the village school,^ the govern 
ment food gram store, the dispensary, the panchayat 
house, and the post office (in a grocer s shop) arc all located in 
Utrassu Also, it is in Utrassu that most of the village shops 
(18 out of a8), all the four flour mills (three of these are 
water mills and one is operated on a diesel motor) arc 
situated 

The inhabited pan of Utrassu is situated alongside and to 
the east of the inter village track running through this palt 
It is comprised of 302 homesteads out of the total of 431 m the 
village The houses of patnhneal km tend to cluster together 
around a common yard or in contiguous yards Every cluster of 
homesteads, whether of related and/or unrelated households, 
which constitutes a distinct grouping m a village is knmvn as a 
pur It may be named after the family name of the households 
living in It or predormnating among its inhabitants, or after 
some natural feature, such as us location Thus koula-pur in 
Utrassu is named after the family name ‘Koul of the house 
holds living m it , and the mflneim(middle)-f>iir in Umanagri 
is named ^ter its location 

There are 23 such pur m Utrassu The shops are mostly 
situated on cither side of the inter village track, but some are 
further inside the palt The mills are located on the banks of 
the Arapath The school and the revenue record keeper’s office 
are situated within the area of habitation but the dispensary, 
the gram store and the panchayat house he on the uninhabited 
side of the inter village track Also found in this pati are burial 
and cremation grounds (for Muslims and Hindus respectively) 
a hamam (Muslim public bathrooms), a mosque, a Hindu shrine 
and some grazing land 

*The village school was started by the Goveromeat in 1912 and was made 
a High School in 19 j 4 Students who pass a ten year course receive the School 
Leaving Certificate Another two years study at an intermediate college (m 
Anantnag or elsewhere^ is required before a person may enter a degree college 
Only about halt a dozen persons of Utrassu Umanagri have done this in the 
past In 1957 there were 16 teachers and about 300 pupils at the school The 
pupils drawn from Utrassu Umanagn and the surrounding villages Included 
four girls in the primary section 
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About 500 feet above Utrassu is the site of the main habita* 
tion in the pati of Umanagri. Excluding the huts and houses 
of the shepherds situated in the forest and on the outskirts of 
the main habitation, Umanagri is the smaller and the more 
compact of the two pati. Sixty-six houses, spread over six pur, 
and shops situated on either side of the village footpaths are 
the main buildings in this pati. There are also a mosque, a 
hamam, and a shrine in which are preserved some of the 
personal belongings of the Hindu sanyasi who founded the 
pati and of some of his successors. In 1957 a water tank for 
cattle was constructed on pasture land. 

The two pati are interdependent. Apart from ties of affinity 
and kinship between various households in the village, some 
domestic groups in Umanagri own land in Utrassu, but no one 
in Utrassu owns land in Umanagri. Some of the village artisans 
(e.g. oil'pressers, cobblers, washermen, basket-weavers and 
blanket-weavers) are found only in Utrassu, and others (e.g. 
blacksmiths and potters) are found only in Umanagri. As 
already ’stated, the flour mills, the post office, the dispensary 
and the school are situated in Utrassu. Moreover, the better 
stocked grocery shops are also those of Utrassu, and there is no 
butcher’s shop in Umanagri. Considering further the fact that 
the residents of Umanagri generally pass through Utrassu while 
going to other tillages, it becomes apparent why the former feel 
dependent upon Utrassu and are more familiar with the 
happenings there. 

The dependence of the inhabitants of Umanagri on Utrassu 
tvas greater in the past than it is now ; it will gradually become 
less as Umanagri develops and the needs of its inhabitants are 
met with more fully within the pati itself. With the passage 
of time the two pati wll, in all probability, emerge as two 
independent villages. At present, there is no internal boundary 
in the village and it is not with any certainty that one can say 
^vhere one pati ends and the other begins. The sites of the mo 
habitations are, however, distinctly apart, and therefore it is 
not difficult to say w’hich pati a homestead belongs to, 
although it is not equally easy to say which of the pastures 
and fields in between the two pati lie in Umanagri and which 
in Utrassu. 
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Utrassu Umanagn Legend and Htsiory 

Utrassu is the older of the two pati of the village although 
It IS difficult to say how old it is The maximum depth of the 
genealogies of the Pandit families of Utrassu is nine generations 
There is other evidence to suggest that the present patt is at 
least 200 to 250 years old one of the tombstones in the grave- 
yard bears a date of the Muslim calendar m the year 1173 Hijn 
corresponding to ad 1749-50 Stem (1961 Vol IT, BK VIII 
p 468) has identified Utrassu as the village of Utrasa mentioned 
by Kalhana in his Rajatarangmi (BK VII verse 1254) a twelfth 
century Sansknt chronicle This would mean that Utrassu is 
more than 800 years old 

The beginnings of Umanagn are comparatively recent The 
villagers say that about 180 to 200 years ago a Pandit from 
Snnagar Shiv Ram Jalali by name had a revelation and con 
sequently renounced the world to become a sanyast He took 
up his abode in the forest above Utrassu at Vomai (Uraa’s 
abode) near the three sprmgs sacred to the Hindu goddess Uma 
her divine consort Shiva and the supreme god Vishnu Some 
villagers told me that Utrassu 1$ a corrupt form of Uttervasah 
there-(-tcr=three4-v<is<jfts=hve or northerly+ 

rajflli— abode) Both these denvations depend upon the exis 
tcnce of the three sacred sprmgs 

Shiv Ram used to spend much of his umc in meditation 
talang only one meal a day which a Brahman household in 
Utrassu brought to him These were the days of Afghan rule 
in Kashmir It is said that one day a Muslim digmtary of the 
court of the Afghan viceroy paid a visit to Utrassu and went 
up mto the forest where he saw Shiv Ram sittmg in meditation 
Since the sanyast did not rise to show respect to the Mushm 
digmtary the latter drew his sword in anger but stopped 
suddenly and did not kill him One version of the legend is 
that he had a terrifying vision of the Goddess Uma in anger 
according to another version he saw a cat sittmg by the 
sanyast s side transform itself mto a ferocious hon (The lion is 
Uma s mount and attendant ) It vv as thus that this place came 
to be known as Branangan (the cat s compound) There are 
others who maintain that Brariangan is a corrupt form of 
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Bhairavi-angan, i.e. Bhairan’s compound. Bhairavi is another 
name o£ Uma. Whatever might have happened, village records 
show that the Government of Haji Karam Dad granted 1,600 
kanal (about 2,00 acres) of revenue-free land as inam (reward) 
to the sanyasi with effect from Baisakh 1, 1838 Bikrami (April 

13. 1781)- 

Shiv Ram’s coming into this estate created for him the need 
of having an heir. After a search a suitable boy was found in 
the callage of Kilam and brought to the hermitage. He was 
named Ramanand, and succeeded to the estate widi the title of 
mahant (manager of an estate held in the name of a divine 
being). Ramanand also did not marry, but his married brother, 
Dila Ram Marhatta, came with his family and took up 
residence in the Raipur pati of the village. This pati has since 
been abandoned owing to scarcity of water. 

The earliest household to take up residence in Umanagri 
itself was that of a religious-minded man, Lamboodar Kala, 
who immigrated from Srinagar about 140 years ago, having 
first visited Umanagri as a pilgrim. He was followed, in a.d. 
1853, by the family of Narayan Pandit, who also had received 
a grant of 240 acres of rent-free land, adjacent to the mahant*s 
land, in recognition of his scholarship and as remuneration for 
his daily recitation of sacred hymns at the site of the holy 
springs. Subsequently nine more families migrated into 
Umanagri. None of these came from Utrassu, but when the pati 
of Raipur was abandoned about 60 years ago, one household 
came from there. No more Pandits have migrated into 
Umanagri since then. It seems that the later migrants came into 
Umanagri for purely mundane reasons as forest-cleared land 
belonging to the State was available for cultivation ; further, as 
the mahaiit’s nominal servants, the settlers could avoid con- 
scription by the Government for labour gangs. 

To beg^n with, the settlers in Umanagri were so dependent 
for their food and various services upon Utrassu that) instead 
of emerging as an independent hamlet, Umanagri became 
attached to Utrassu through the frequency and intimacy of 
contacts between the people inhabiting the two areas. Umanagri 
was later recorded as a pati within Utrassu at the time of riie 
Settlement Survey late in the nineteenth century. Its early 
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settlers were only Pandits, but tfiey encouraged their Muslim 
tenants to bring their families to reside in the pati. Some families 
of Muslim shepherds came still later from outside Kashmir ; 
they have by now become part and parcel of the village and its 
affairs. 


ir 


The Villagers 


*957 there were 2,644 persons in residence in Utrassu- 
Umanagri. Of these 2,122, or about 80 per cent, were Muslims 
and the remaining 522 Pandits. 

The Muslims 


The Muslims of the village are divided into two cultural sub- 
groups: 1,3J2, or about 64 per cent of them, are natives and the 
remaining 770 recent immigrants. The natives are known as 
Sheikh~a term used all over the Indian sub-continent to 
designate Muslims descended from Hindu converts (see Galt 
^ii and Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary). The 
Hindu ancestry of the Kashmiri Sheikh Muslims and their 


present day involvement — economic, social and cultural — 
mth the Pandits in rural Kashmir have been described by 
sei eral observers (sec, e.g. Lawrence 1895, pp. 306!?. and 1909, 
Brilannica, nth ed., Vol. XV, 
p. S8), but uill not be discussed in this book (see below, 
Lhap. 1 1), * ' , 

. ® Sheikh engage in a variety of economic pursuits. The 
ajonty of ^em are agriculturists— landless tenants or peasant- 
i' ^ village anisans and 'specialists': 

tnl cobblers, carpenters, oil-pressers, potters, 

washermen, weavers etc. None of the foregoing 
MtisHms^*^'^ •■'vadablc from the Pandits and the immigrant 


*’^^‘S'’J****s consist of two pastoral groups who 
nii-r 11 about 60 to 75 years ago. The Gujar 

(Iilerally, cowherds) came earlier than the Bakarwal (literally. 
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goatherds). Both these groups hailed from the then North-West 
Frontier Province. They are ethnically, linguistically and cuh 
rurally distinct from the Sheikh. Most of the herdsmen live 
in houses on the outskirts of the habitation in Umanagri, or in 
stone-and-mud huts in the forests above. Some of the Gujar 
have intermarried with the Sheikh, adopted some articles of 
thdr dress and settled down to agriculture. The Bakanval 
continue to value endogamy ; they may intermarry with the 
Gujar but not ivith the Sheikh. They still depend predomi- 
nantly on the herding of cattle, sheep and goats for their source 
of livelihood. These herdsmen are semi-nomadic: they move in 
and out of the village with their flocks, seeking the heights of 
mountain pastures in summer and returning in autumn before 
the winter’s frosts and snow arrive. 

The Pandiis 

Of the yaa Pandits of the village 114 live in Utrassvi and 30S 
in Umanagri. All of them are fciiri&im engaged in seailar 
occupations. There is one Umanagri family which boasts of 
raany famous Sanskrit scholars {pandit) and astrologers 
Oyotishi) including Narayan Pandit (see above, p. 39) among 
its ancestors, but today only two of its male members can lay 
any claim to traditional scholarship. The absence of priests 
is made good by the five gor households of the adjoining 
rillagc of Kreri, which has a total Pandit population of 70. 
Since the ancestors of all the Umanagri Pandit families migrated 
into the village from elsewhere, their relations with the Kreri 
priests must have originated in the kind of arrangements of 
convenience referred to in the previous chapter. There is, how- 
ever, only one family of four households in Umanagri who are 
even now visited by their kola-gor who belongs to the city of 
Srinagar. These households are those of the present inahant 
and the descendants of a previous mahaut. 

The Pandits of Utrassu-Umanagri arc divided into 22 kotamb 
or families, each family consisting of one or more households 
of patrilineally related kinsmen, their unmarried female agnates 
and wives. There are 87 households in all. Though agnatically 
unrelated, only five of these families do not have affinal or 
cognatic ties with any other Pandit family in the village. All 
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ences, the landlords ha\e devdoped a sense of dass superiority 
The oldest village landlord Tarachand Pandit, said to me on 
one occasion ‘Only those who themselves are low will ever 
desire the mingling of the high and the low ’ 

Differences between the ‘class’ attitudes emerge clearly on 
such occasions as bring all the Pandits together To give an 
illustration A ‘commoner’ Pandit celebrated the matnage of 
his daughter while I was in the village When the bridegroom’s 
party was due to am\e in the village, adult men from nearly 
all the Pandit families gathered at the bride’s father’s house to 
welcome the visitors Some of the Pandits returned to their 
homes after the visitors had been welcomed on their arrival, 
but most of them particularly the ‘commoners’, stayed on for 
lunch When lunch was announced several of these ‘commoners’ 
\olunteered to bring the food from the kitchen and serve it to 
the guests, whereas ‘the hig men’ remained seated, smoking the 
hookah and exchanging gossip Some of them gave directions 
as to how the guests should be seated and the food served It is 
commonly said about the landed aristocracy that a generation 
ago even their children expected the ‘commoner’ Pandits to 
fold hands in obeisance to them This division has not, how 
ever, developed into a class antagonism Many of the Pandits, 
in fact, deny that there are divisions amongst them, but accuse 
‘the big men’ of being selfish and haughty However, as an 
outsider observes it, the ‘class’ division seems real Of the 87 
Pandit households resident in the 'village, 17 belong to the landed 
aristocracy among the rest about a dozen have acquired 
wealth and land in some cases and aspire to be regarded as 
superior to the common people who constitute the bulk of the 
Pandit population The aristocrats point out that the newly rich 
families do not have distinguished ancestry besides there are 
many cases of marriage by exchange in their genealogies 
Correlated with the ‘class’ division is the absence of a strongly 
developed sense of sohdanty among the Pandits They them 
selves complam about this bewaibng the absence of leaders who 
could win the confidence and respect of all of them Economic 
mterdependence among the Pandits is not great Their religion 
IS of the personal type with only a weakly developed collective 
aspect there are no colleaive ntuals among them requiring 
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ences, the landlords hat e de\ eloped a sense of class superiority 
The oldest tillage landlord, Tarachand Pandit, said to me on 
one occasion 'Only those who themselves are low will ever 
desire the minghng of the high and the low ’ 

Differences between the ‘class' attitudes emerge clearly on 
such occasions as bring all the Pandits together To give an 
illustration A ‘commoner’ Pandit celebrated the marnage of 
his daughter while I was in the tillage When the bridegroom’s 
party was due to arrite in the tillage, adult men from nearly 
all the Pandit families gathered at the bride’s father’s house to 
welcome the visitors Some of the Pandits returned to their 
homes after the visitors had been welcomed on their arrival, 
but most of them particularly the ‘commoners’, stayed on for 
lunch When lunch was announced several of these 'commoners’ 
volunteered to bnng the food from the kitchen and serve it to 
the guests, whereas ‘the big men’ remained seated, smoking the 
hookah and exchanging gossip Some of them gave directions 
as to how the guests should be seated and the food served It is 
commonly said about the landed aristocracy that a generation 
ago even their children expected the 'commoner’ Pandits to 
fold hands in obeisance to them This division has not, how* 
ever, developed into a class antagomsm Many of the Pandits, 
in fact, deny that there are divisions amongst them but accuse 
‘the big men’ of being selfish and haughty However, as an 
outsider observes it, the ‘cliss’ division seems real Of the 87 
Pandit households resident m the village, 17 belong to the landed 
aristocracy among the rest, about a dozen have acquired 
wealth, and land in some cases and aspire to be regarded as 
superior to the common people who constitute the hulk of the 
Pandit population The aristocrats point out that the newly rich 
families do not have distinguished ancestry besides there ire 
many cases of marriage by exchange m their genealogies 
Correlated with the ‘class’ division is the absence of a strongly 
developed sense of solidarity among the Pandits 'They them 
selves complain about this, bewailing the absence of leaders who 
could win the confidence and respect of all of them Economic 
interdependence among the Pandits is not great Their religion 
IS of the personal type with only a weakly developed collective 
aspect there are no collective rituals among them requmng 
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the pamapation o£ all or most of them T« o-yearly feasts, one 
in honour of the patron goddess of the village and the other m 
commemoration of its founder, are the only occasions when a 
great number (but not all) of the Pandits of the village come 
together Various institutions like marriages and funeral 
feasts assoaated mth Pandit kinship are, to employ Nadels 
terms, ‘parallel’ rather than ‘assoaativc (see Nadel ipjit 
pp i2of), they focus attention on the dmsions which exist 
between km and non kin m the village 
An mstance of the lack of solidarity among the Pandits may 
be seen m their attitude to the recent poliucal and economic 
changes m the State These changes have had, among other 
consequences, the effect of endangenng the economic solvency 
of the Pandits All households that owned more than 23 acres 
have lost the land exceeding that limit to their tenants , the 
tenant’s share in agricultural produce has been raised, bcnefitnng 
the Muslims more than the Pandits, because not many Pandits 
have been tenants, and government jobs have been thrown 
open to the Muslims on a favoured treatment basis In the face 
of the nsing economic and political power of the Muslims it 
might have been expected that the Pandits would evolve a 
common approach to their relations vnth the Muslims , but they 
have not They are divided into two opimon groups , those who 
want fo cooperate mth the Muslims and work for a united 
village community, and those who want to seek protection from 
the Government as a religious minority They arc an un 
organized leaderless group proud of their past, confused about 
their present, and uncertain of their future 
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The Homestead and the 
Household 

I 

The Homestead 

By its \ery definition the household presupposes a house, and 
the Pandits use the same term gara to designate both. There 
are, in fact, four terras in use* jay (accoramodation) for the 
homestead ; lar for the house ; gara for the house, in the specific 
sense of home, and also the household ; and chuUih for the 
household * 

A Pandit homestead consists of a house with a yard and a 
kitchen garden and, in most cases, one or more outbuildings 
These are much smaller than the house, and architecturally as 
well as functionally different from it and each other. An out- 
building may be a caitleshed, a granary, a shop, or a shop and 
granary combined 

' Household and chulah arc used a$ svnonsms throughout this book 
Chulah IS a Hindi Mord known all o\cr north India Literally, rt means ‘the 
heanh’, but ts also used to designate the health group or household Cf 
'All (members of the family) eat Uom the same hearth — a disunguishing 
feature recognized by the people tberosclres, who refer to this family unit or 
household as the chula (cooking hearth)’ (Derrcman 1963, p 14-1) 

The practice of equating the dontesuc family with the hearth seems to be 
both ancient and widespread Fused de Coulanges writes ‘The ancient Greek 
language has a \ery significant word to designate a family It is epistion, a 
wwi fAntii sigmSies, Yrtcta'i'iy, ihol tehich is near a hearth X lami\y was a 
group of persons whom religion permitted to loioke the same sacred fire, 
^and to offer the funeral repast to the same ancestors' (nd, p 42) 

Similarly among the Nonh Burma Kachins ‘a localized patrilineage is 
known as a dap (hearth), le the persons born and raised in one section of 
one house’ (Leach 1961b, p 14) In southern China also it seems that the house- 
hold IS called 'the hearth’ (see YuehHwa 1947, p 125) In Africa the Nuer 
gol denotes bcanb, family and home (see Eians Pritchard 1951) 
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There are 59 Pandit homesteads in Utrassu Umanagri ; 42 of 
these consist of houses mth gardens, yards and one or more 
outbuildings, and 17 of houses with gardens and yards only 
No household is, howe\er, without the use of a granary as 
several chulahs living in adjoimng homesteads often share one ; 
and m some cases they also share a cattleshed which is attached 
to one of the houses Besides, there arc in almost all houses large 
wooden boxes and clay jars in which grain is stored In many 
houses cattle are tethered in one of the rooms on the groimd 
floor, and there are a few instances of shops located inside the 
house The Pandits say that formerly, when there were no shops, 
grananes were the only annexes of a messuage, cattle were 
always kept in the yard m summer and inside the house during 
cold weather But m the last 50 to 75 years outbuildings have 
been built for use both as cattlesheds and shops 

Architecture of the Homestead 

Of the 59 Pandit houses in Utrassu Umanagri, 55 are three- 
storeyed, tw 0 four storeyed and two two-storeyed The height of 
a house is expressed in terms of pore (storeys) and its breadth 
in terms of takh (windows of the middle floor in the facade) 
Two of the 59 houses hare four /akh, 36 have five, two have 
six, 13 have seven, four have nine, and two have 15 The 
three storeyed building with five takh is thus the commonest 
type of Pandit house in Utrassu Umanagri and, in fact, all over 
Kashmir. Although the size varies from case to case, a house 
which is about 20 feet long, 25 feet broad and 40 feet high may 
be regarded as representative 

The first storey on the ground floor is usually raised from the 
ground by a plinth of two to three feet, and a person has to 
ascend several steps to enter the house by a doonvay in the 
middle of the facade. This doorway leads into a long narrow 
passage called the wur Footwear is removed and left in the tro2 
Iicforc anyone enters the rooms, which are swept clean, at least 
once daily, and covered with straw mats On cold and wet days* 
clothes may be washed, utensils cleaned and a child given his 
bath in the errir Here also lioys at the time of their ritual inttia 
tion, and young men and women at the time of their marriage, 
receive their ritual bath Again it is here that the dead body 
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of a member of the household is ritually washed prior to 
cremation 

If only one household is resident m a house, then one of the 
mam rooms on the ground floor is used both as kitchen and 
sitting room, and the other as a store room Or cattle may be 
tethered m one of the ground floor rooms by the residmg house 
hold, or a non residmg ckulah owning part of the house If 
more than one household hvcs m the house, then both the 
rooms are used as kitchen-cum sitting rooms The kitchen is 
separated from the rest of the sittmg room by a wooden or brick 
partition with a door m it Adjacent to the kitchen is the bath 
room The fire on which food is cooked also helps to warm the 
water m a large vat set m the wall between the ^tchen and the 
bathroom (see Figure I) 

Pandit women spend a great part of their time m the kitchen 
engaged in cooLmg and aUied chores When not otherwise 
employed, the men sit m the room adjoining the kitchen 
smoking their hookah The women join them there when free 
and when there are no strangers present All meals are eaten in 
this room Some members of the family may sleep m it durmg 
wmter, as the kitchen fire keeps it warm, or whenever there is 
shortage of space in the bedrooms on the middle floor 

A staircase of about a dozen steps at the end of the passage 
leads to the second storey xduz, from which doors open into 
four or file rooms One of these rooms called the thokurhuth 
(God s room) is usually set apart for religious ntes and worship 
The others are bedrooms generally three in number, two small 
and one large Not more than one roamed couple and their 
mfant children sleep m a room An aged couple who do not 
sleep m the same bed may, however, share their room ivith 
other unmamed adults All the bclongmgs of a* household 
includmg bedding clothing feminine ornaments, and bnea 
brae are kept m these rooms The Pandits generally sleep on 
mattresses spread on mats covering the floors but m some house 
holds cots are also used The larger room is also used to seat 
and entertain guests on lanous important occasions such as 
marriages But if there are several households resident m a 
house this room also is divided into tw o by erecting a perma- 
nent brick w all or a partition of remoi able wooden planks in 
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typical Pandit house with three storeys and five takh Every 
chulah must have a kitchen and there are only four of them in 
such a house 

Every house has a yard in front of it and a garden behind it 
Sometimes several houses are built adjacent to each other, and 
the households resident in them share the use of a yard and a 
garden Paddy and maize are spread to dry in the yard before 
the paddy is husked and the maize separated from the cobs 
Paddy is husked by women in big wooden mortars placed in 
the yard In summer cattle are tethered here and cowdung is 
dried to be used later as fuel Washing and cleaning of clothes 
and utensils are also carried on m the yard in the dry season 
particularly if a stream of water flows through it The cattleshed 
and the granary and, in a few cases a shop also are generally 
situated here 

The cattleshed {gan) is a rectangular enclosure, with brick 
walls and a ridged thatch roof, capable of sheltenng about a 
dozen cattle A household may sometimes own ponies and 
sheep they also are kept m the cattleshed 

The granary made of wooden planks joined together to 

form a box like structure, is usually about nine feet long six feet 
broad and twelve feet high Raised on four wooden supports, 
called ‘feet’, the bottom of the granary is at least a foot above 
ground to protect it from dampness snow and rainwater, as 
also rats- It also has a ridged thatch roof A small ladder, fixed 
or movable, is used for obtaining access to the gram through 
an opening in one side of the granary It is usually erected a 
few yards away from the house as a precaution against fire 
The planks are joined together by wooden and iron rivers m 
such a manner that it can be easily dismantled and re-erecied at 
another place (see Plate VIII) 

A shop may be built as an extension to a granary, or as a 
separate outbuilding Some households have walled off a portion 
of one of the ground floor rooms in the dwelling house and 
converted it into a shop 

Construction of the House 

If a Pandit household have the money to buy the requisite 
materials and pay for skilled and unskilled labour, a house may 
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be built over three summers. The top floor may remain only 
partially completed for many years, without ^nndow shutters, 
ceiUng and the plastering of ivaUs. Bishambamath (of Utrassu) 
speaking to me of the partially completed third storey of his 
house once remarked : ‘Its being incomplete adds to its value ; 
we have more air and a better view of the natural scenery 
around us.’ 

The cost of construction of a three-storeyed five-tufeh house is 
about 5,000 rupees. The main materials needed for a house are 
bricks, stone and timber. About 30,000 bricks are required and 
these are made with the help of hired Muslim labour. Such of 
the bricks as are to be used in the outer fabric of the building 
are baked in a specially erected mud kiln. Timber is acquired 
by buying some trees in the forest ; the Government sells these 
at a spedally reduced price if intended for use in house build- 
ing. Cedar, pine and fir are the most favoured timbers. Not 
much stone is used in construction work, as it has to be cut 
and shaped, and that is a costly process. Naturally shaped stones 
are, however, used in the underground foundations and to 
strengthen the ground floor. These stones are easily obtained 
in Utrassu-Umanagri as the mountain streams are full of them. 
Stones and bricks are set in brown sticky earth mixed with 
paddy husks. The houses of the weD-to^o have ridged roofs of 
a thick layer of brown day plaster spread on wooden rafters 
which are first covered by the very durable birch-baik {Betula 
utilis). Recently three households have built corrugated iron- 
sheet roofe and about as many have used wooden shingles. 

Sawyers, carpenters, bricklayers and unskilled labourers are 
needed to build a house and all these services are bought of 
Muslims as only they practise these trades. Part of the un- 
sUlled labour is supplied by the members of the household, and 
by some of their dose rdarives resident in the village. In 1^11 
an Umanagri Pandit was having a second summer's work done 
to complete his house. Being an officer in the State police force, 
he was not able to be present in the village to supervise the work 
of construction. His cousin (FaBrSo) undertook the supervision 
of the work, although the latter belongs to a different household. 
For four months he spent several hours every day niih the brick- 
layers, carpenters and the labourers working on the house. 
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Considering the time and money spent on building a house. 
It IS not surprising that house building is not coimnon More- 
OFcr, houses are built so substantially that they last a hundred 
years or more without major repairs The oldest house m the 
village IS over 100 years old but uninhabited The oldest 
inhabited house is 90 years old In the last 20 years four new 
houses have been built m the village and four others rebuilt * 

There are two happenings which exhaust all the savmgs of 
a household and even necessitate the borrowing of money the 
building of a new house and the mamagc of daughters A house 
hold dcadcs to build a new house when its members find it 
very mconvenient to continue sharing a homestead with other 
chulahs and/or when their house is m a very dilapidated 
condition and when they have enough money of their own to 
make a beginning It is qmte common for a household to borrow 
money to complete the construction of a new house An unusual 
circumstance which necessitates repairs to a house, or its recons 
traction, is damage by fire 

A household which builds a new house on a site close to its 
present one may conunue to use or share the old granary, cattle- 
shed, yard and garden It usually also retams its share m the 
old house, although no use may be made of it In rare cases 
It may abandon its share, or transfer its rights of ovraership m 
It to an agnatically related household in return for some consi 
dcranon Formerly the only way a household could acquire a 
new or an additional house was by building it But in 1957 one 
Umanagn household bought a house for 1,200 rupees from a 
former resident of the village who now hves in Srinagar This 
was regarded by the villagers as a significant event, not onlv 
because the unprecedented sale of a whole homestead (consist 
ing of a house and a granary) had taken place, but also because 
the oivner had sold it to an unrelated person, and not to his 
agnates who lived dose by 

Distinguishing Features of the Pandit House 

Passing through a Kashmiri village, it is possible for a stranger 
to single out the Pandit houses by certain external signs and 

' That new houses arc not built oftener may also be an indicator of the fact 
that the rate of jncrcacc in population is not hi?h imon«» Pindits 
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marks The three-storeyed house is no longer typical of the 
Pandits alone, as some Muslims also are prosperous enough to 
build It, but a two-storeyed one is certainly atypical of the 
former 

In all Pandit houses the wiiz and the steps leading to it are 
scrubbed every morning, except dunng pcnods of mourning, 
mth brown earth and water Therefore, a pot TiTth brown earth 
and water m it is always to be found near the steps which lead 
into a Pandit house 

Red Vermillion marks on the main door leading mto a house 
are an indication of its Pandit residents These marks, resem 
bling the caste mark on a Brahman's forehead arc put on the 
door on vanous ntual occasions 

An examination of the door frame may rev eal in some crevice 
a few stalks of darbha (Poa cynosuroides), a jungle grass greatly 
prized hy Brahmans all over India as a purifying agent and 
charm against evil spirits (see Dubois 1906 p 150 et passing 
Once a year, early m autumn, the family priest of every house 
hold brings fresh stalks of darbha to replace the previous year's 
charm 

The Pandits grow various types of flowers particularly 
mangolds, in their kitchen gardens for use at daily worship 
and penodical ntuals Mangolds m the garden or wreaths of 
mangolds hanging from pegs under the caves, are yet another 
unmistakable sign of a Pandit house 

Lastly, if floral patterns and other symbols are found painted 
on the fa9ade of a house, it undoubtedly belongs to a Pandit 
household Such patterns are made by women whenever a 
ritual initiation or a mamage takes place 
"What IS a House?’ 

A Pandit’s attachment to his house is great He is bom and 
V«tyagVi\ -erp m at and Viere he gets sheher, food and emotional 
secunty It is again here that he receives and entertams his kith 
and km, performs vanous muak and ceremonies, keeps his 
belongings , and when the end comes it is here he wants to die 
To a Pandit his gara is symbolic of the purpose of his existence 
and strivings All the major events m his life and in the lives 
of his coresident relatives (births marriages, partitions and 
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deatlis) take place in his home He devotes his life to making 
a contribution, in one capaaty or another, to the upkeep of the 
gara (house and household) to which he belongs Tlic sentiments 
of love, sharing and solidanty that characterize intcrkin rcla 
tions in a well integrated household, are in the Pandits’ cstima 
tion, the highest ideals of human conduct A Pandit believes 
that he can find immortality through his sons who will conti 
nue to live in his house after his death, just as his father lived 
there before him 

Since a Pandit woman resides after marriage in the home of 
her husband her attachment to her natal gara is not as strong 
as that of a man to his ancestral home Moreover, a woman 
has no jural rights of ownership or inheritance in her fathers 
chulah By contrast she develops a strong attachment to the 
home of her husband in which she spends the greater part of 
her life, becomes a mother, and thus finds the fulfilment of 
her life She takes an interest m the well being of her conjugal 
gara as it is the home of her sons 
The gara is loved and valued m consequence of the senii 
ments associated with it, and not merely because of its economic 
value A Pandit’s grief when he loses his house in a fire is great 
Vasadev Pandit of Umanagri was on a visit to his wife s parents 
in another village when his house was gutted by fire in 1947 
The day after the fire, while he was on the way to his village, 
a passerby told him that his house had been destroyed by fire 
He famtrf on hearing the news and it was months before the 
effects of the shock wore off But when several households owm 
a house and the relations between them are strained, it suffers 
greatly owing to the divided responsibility for its upkeep 

The Pandits do not regard regular house repairs essential, 
and unless a house is in a state of dilapidation it is not repaired 
or renovated The thatch on the roof is however, replaced every 
few years When a household can afford a new house, they leave 
their old home without any regrets If a house is owned by a 
single household they may pull it down by stages to make use 
of some of the old bricks and timber for their new house There 
IS nothing sacrosanct about an ancestral house once it has 
been vacated 

A visit to a Pandit house reveals much to an observant 
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person. The quantity and quality of the material possessions 
reveal the general economic standing of the household ; and the 
size and quality of the house itself indicate the economic condi- 
tion of the household \vhrch built it. Thus, the two four-storeyed 
houses in Utrassu-TJmanagri were built by prosperous house- 
holds. Nowadays the material used in the house roof may 
indicate the prosperity or moderate means of the household. 
The rich use corrugated iron sheets or w’ooden shingles and the 
poorer households mud plaster or thatch. The presence of a 
cowshed and a granary are not a sure sign of prosperity, but 
their absence does indicate relative poverty. Order and deanli- 
ness, or tbeir absence, inside a house reveal the personal habits 
of the members of the household, particularly of the women 
whose duty it is to keep a house tidy and clean. 

‘What is a house?’, an informant once asked me. Dissatisfied 
with my efforts, he finally gave the right answer himself: ‘It 
is what makes a proud householder out of a mere man ; it is 
the universe made concrete. And a man gets the house he 
deserves : it is all preordained.' 


n 

The Household in Relation’ to the House 

The 59 Pandit houses of Utrassu-Uroanagri are inhabited by 
87 households. Table II gives the range of households per 
house. 

As the table shows, 36 of the houses contain only 
one chulah each. The number of households in a house varies 
over time. Comparative figures from other villages and verbal 
information about past times in Utrassu-Umanagri, however, 
indicate that at any time the majority of houses had only one 
chiilah. In the recent past the maximum number of households 
simultaneously resident in a single house of the village has been 
four. In both the cases that were reported to me this number 
had later diminished to three ; in one case as a consequence of 
all the members of a sibling group marrying out, and in the 
btber ouing to one of the households moving into another 
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Table n 

THE RANGE OF HOUSEHOLDS PER HOUSE 


Number of Households 

in a House 

1 

■j 

3 

Totals 

Frequency 

36 

18 

S 

59 houses 

Totals 

36 

36 

IS 

87 households 


house As already stated, more than four households cannot be 
accommodated in the commonest type of Pandit house. 

The rise or fall in the number of households per house is not 
directly related to a rise or fall in the Pandit population of a 
tallage It rather reflects events m the detelopmental cycle of 
households Fission within existing households leads to the 
formation of additional domestic groups The shifting of a 
household or the rare extmcuon of one (through marrying 
out migration and/or death) are the social processes whereby a 
decline in the number of chtilahs per house takes place Hon 
ever owing to the rarity of these processes and a steady rise in 
Pandit population increase m the number of households per 
house IS the more usual phenomenon The migration of house 
holds from one village to another is rare nowadays but there 
has been one recent case of migration from Utrassu Umanagri 
to the city of Srinagar In the last 50 years only one household 
has immigrated from another village and taken up residence in 
Utrassu ♦ ^ 


Numerical Size and Genealogical Composition of the Household 

The Pandit household is a small patronymic km group of 
narrow range The chuJah name is usuallj shared by nil the 


piwrwe found the Kashmiri peasant quick to m grate esen at short 
notice great fact in the rerenws history of a Tillage was the flight 0 ! 

flwmii [ocrapants of land] If many assamii had fled since I8S0 they had 
fled either because the rerenue was h«w or begar [forced hbour without 
wa^s) too scTcre (I89a pp 434f) It 1, a g^cat inbute to Lawrences work 
as Settlement Commits oner that it brought about stsb.l ty m rural Kashm r 
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households constituting a family, and often even by all or most 
of the families belonging to a common patnlmeage Unrelated 
families and households also may have a common name These 
family names are called kranif or zat (derived from Sanskrit 
]att>) The kram is generally a mckname and refers to some 
outstanding or notorius deed, habit or peculiarity of an ancestor, 
remote or recent, or of the living paterfamilias of the household 
As examples of kram the folloivmg may be cited kaula 
(foUouer of Shaktism) pandit (learned man) sadh (ascetic), 
jawans)ier (youthful lion) r/izdan (confidant) kliar (ass), 
thanthur (maker or seller of bronze and alloy \ essds) thalchoor 
(plate thief) and feofur (pigeon) It is not, however possible to 
translate and explain the origins of all krams (For a com 
prehensive hst see Koul 1924 pp 86£F) 

The male members of the c/iii?rt/i are closely related agnatic 
kinsmen grandfathers and grandsons fathers and sons uncles 
and nephews siblings and cousins The female members, if 
marned are usually the spouses of the male members and if 
unmamed their agnates The usual mode of post marital 
residence is patrivinlocal Only in exceptional circumstances is 
the core group of agnates less m number than the conjugal 
members of the household 

The range in the numerical 'size of the household for Utrassu 
Uroamgri is gi'en m Table III 


Tabu III 

SIZE OF THE HOUSEHOLD 


\umber of 

per household I 3 4 > 6 7 8 9 10 JI 12 13 M 18 Totals 

Frcquenc) 369 13 15 13 843323221 87 

households 

Tcrrvis 3 P 27 S'* 7ji 78 56 32 27 30 22 36 •'6 ->8 18 522 

persons 


It Will be <5een that firsxl), 362 persons representing 69^% 
of the Pandits of the ullage, Inc in households with one to nine 
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members, and the number of such households is 74, or over 
four fifths of the total. Secondly, the mean average size is six 
and the mode five. And thirdly, there is only one household 
with as many as 18 members This chtilaJt is regarded by the 
villagers as an exceptional case in view of its durability.® One of 
the main characteristics of the Pandit household thus is its 
small size 

But, as the table shows, there is a considerable range in the 
numerical size of the chulah Correlated with this range are 
variations in its genealogical composition The simplest house- 
holds, completely lacking in genealogical ramification, are, of 
course, the three one member chulahs The genealogically roost 
complex households, 52 In number, consist of two to three 
generations and include first cousins In between these two 
extremes may be placed six two-member households, and 26 
others consisting of married couples and their unmarried 
children 

A Dynamic Approach to the Study of Households 

It is our concern here to assess and explain the significance of 
(t) the range in the numerical size of the chulah, and {«) the 
variation in its genealogical structure Two approaches arc 
possible First, households ivith the same or similar genealogical 
composition may be regarded as constituting a ‘type’, and then 
a typology of households constructed Such an analysis could 
lead to the postulation of the ‘typical’ household in terms of its 
generality (or higher incidence) The passage of time is of no 
significance in such an approach unless the investigator is 
interested in finding out if the typical household of today is 
different from that of, say, a generation ago Even then the 
analysis will involve only a comparison of tw o sets of synchronic 
data ; the approach is stauc. 

‘ This household was partitioned in 1958 when the younger brother o£ the 
head of the chufa/i decided to lire separately with his wife and children in 
the new house, the construction of which had been completed earlier in the 
year, on the site of their old house, gutted in a fire in 1947 In the intervening 
years the household had lived as guests in a portion of the mahant’s hospice, 
and this may well ha\e been the reason why it surviied so long At the 
lime of partition, the elder brother had two married sons and grandchildren, 
while the \ounger brother hid einh untnamed children 
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A second d)Tiamic approach ln«cd on dnehronte data is 
more fruitful A study cotermg cten the bnef time-span of a 
single generation (25 to 30 )cars) shous that the membership of 
a household is subject to recurrent processes of augmentation 
and depletion by natural events like birth and death and soaal 
ctents like adoption marriage and paiainon As a result of such 
augmentation or depletion the numerical sire and ilic genca 
logical composition of a household \arj in different phases of its 
developmental c)cle 

Thus for a domestic group like the chiihh, the passage of 
lime is not irrelevant but implies regular development vvathm a 
frame of continuity (see Fortes 1949a pp 54f) In analytical 
terms the chulah is implicitly an 'event structure* (see Nadcl 
1957 p i-'S) Therefore any study of it must bang out the con 
sequences of events happening over lime In short the factor 
of development must he duly recognized Such an approach 
reveals the fallacy of postulating stable types deriving a modal 
type and treating other t^pcs as variants or socal aberrations 
In Fortes 8 words ‘ these 80<allcd types are in fact phases 
m the developmental cycle of a single general form for each 
society Residence patterns arc the crystallization at any 
given lime of the development process (1958 p 3) 

As an illustration of the dynamic approach to the study 
of households we will now bnefly consider the develop- 
mental process in an Umanagri chtiJah lictwccn the years 1895 
and 1957 

Keshavanand was the adopted son of Vasanand the fourth 
nxahant His marriage arranged by his father took place in 
1895 When the latter died m 1906 Keshavanand s succession 
to the mahantship was challenged by Shivanand another 
claimant to the office on the ground that a mamed householder 
could not become the mahanl The Government on being 
appealed to by both the parties decided against Keshavanand 
and his nval became the new ntahant 

Vasanand had owmed two landcti estates one in his own name 
and the other on behalf of the goddess Uma (Under Hindu law 
a dmnity represented by an idol shnne or temple can own 
property) Keshavanand inherited part of the former estate and 
built himself a new house (incidentally the first four storeyed 
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house in the village) in which he took up residence with his 
wife, two daughters and a son. 


kajO 

cTlT^ 

Fig in (a) 

By 1914 Keshavanand’s wife had borne him two more 
daughters and two more sons. In that year the eldest daughter 

AyO 

[a.=]5°~5 sA jA i 5 bA rA 

Fig in(b) 

was married. Four years later, a son, the last of Keshavanand's 
children, was bom. Meanwhile, his eldest daughter had become 
a childless mdow and had returned to live with her parents. 
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Keshavanands second daughter’s mamage took place jn 
1919 , his first son’s and third daughter’s in 1923 , and his 
second son’s and fourth daughter’s in 1928 In 1936, when 
Kesha\anand died, his second son nas already a father, so that 
the former’s death reduced a paternal fraternal extended 
family into a fraternal extended family 



Rg ni(c) 


Two years later the elder brother’s wife died 101939 the thud 
brother mamed, and a year later the eldest brother remarried 
In 1942 their widowed mother died reduang the generation 
depth from three to two 

In 1946 the youngest brother’s marriage took place Later 
that year dissensions led to the parution of the chulah The 
first and the third brothers, their wives and the former’s 
children, and the ividowed sister of the brothers, formed one 
pamtiie household, and the rest of the members of the unparu 
tioned chulah formed the second household Both, however, 
continued to live m the same house 


HOUSEHOLD I HOUSEHOLD 2 



Fig in(d) 


In 1948 both these households broke up into four separate 
households ^ the indowed sister conunued to live with, the eldest 
brother Five years later (in 195^ the youngest brother amal 
gamated his household with that of his eldest brother No 
further developments have taken place since then 

It may be expected that a partition between the brothers will 
occur agam in the first household When it does occur, both the 
emergent chuJahs will have two male heirs each, and therefore. 
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HOUSEHOLD 2 HOUSEHOLD 3 


^kjO r AjO \AjO 

(!) i A A A o A A d) o A 


the course of development will be different in their case from 
what it will be in the second and third households each of 
which has only a single male heir Only the youngest of the four 
couples is young enough to expect more children. This brings 
us to the general form of the developmental cycle of the chulah. 

General Form of the Developmental Cycle of the Household 

Although birth, adoption, marriage, partition, and death arc 
the major events in the developmental cycle of the chulah, yet 
not all cases of such events are structurally of the same signi* 
ficance. Thus, the birth of a second son does not have the same 
consequences as the birth of a first son, and both these events 
have quite a different ritual and jural significance from the 
birth of a daughter. We will now consider those characteristic 
features of Pandit kinship which account for the general form 
of the developmental cycle of the Pandit household 


(t) One of the major features of the Pandit kinship system, 
as indeed of most agnatic systems, is the distinction that is made 
between the jural and ritual positions of male and female 
agnates. Before her marriage, a Pandit girl has, at least nominal- 
ly, the same jural rights as her brothers, though her ritual 
position is quite distinct. If she continues to live with her 
parents after her marriage, and her husband takes up residence 
with her, she is treated for the purpose of inheritance of 
property from her father as if she were a son. But for ritual 
purposes she becomes her husband’s partner in his family. 
Also, her children do not acquire any direct jural or ritual 
rights and obligations, comparable to those of a son’s children, 
vis-a-vis their mother’s parents. Patriuxorilocal residence is. 
however, the exception, and not the rule, in Pandit sodety. 
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The usual practice is for a girl to leave her parental home on 
her marriage and take up residence m her husband s natal 
home This is an event of great and crucial significance, not only 
m her emotional life, but also so far as her jural and ritual 
statuses are concerned She is now two persons, as it were — a 
daughter as well as a wife Moreover, marriage is her initiation 
into ntual adulthood It also signifies a drastic change m her 
jural position as a daughter , she foregoes the right of mherit 
ance, but retains certain residual and contmgent rights in her 
natal home Thus she is entitled to receive prestations on 
\arious specified occasions from her parents and, after their 
death, from her brothers In the event of widowhood she may 
return to live with her parents or brothers In her conjugail 
household she acquires only the nght of maintenance In view 
of the foregoing facts, a daughter’s birth and marriage have a 
significance different from a son’s birth and marriage m the 
developmental cycle of the household (see below Chapter 6) 
{«) With regard to his ancestral property a man and his sons 
are coparceners, but so long as it is held jointly no individual 
shares are recogmzed m it The jura! equably between them 
thus remains suppressed, as it were, under the considerable 
authority which a Pandit father exercises over his sons Besides 
being the ‘manager’ of the estate, the father enjoys considerable 
prestige as an older and more experienced man, and also moral 
authority as the begetter, protector and provider of his sons 
Filial obedience and devotion are much extolled as virtues in 
Pandit society , therefore, it is only in rare circumstances that 
a son will demand his share from his father, whose consent is 
necessary because of his own interest in the estate 
But when a man dies, his ividow’s presence does not deter her 
sons from partitioning their father’s ancestral and self acquired 
estate among themsebes She has no jural nght of inheritance 
m It nnd cannot, therefore, obstruct partition Her relations with 
her sons are characterized more by mutual affecuon and 
deference than by superordmation or subordination To claim 
one’s share from one’s father is tantamount to revolting against 
him, but to claim it from one’s brother does not affect the mother 
except in so far as she may (dioose to Uve as a member of a 
particular son’s household It is not, therefore, surprising that 
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pamuons m the lifetime of a widowed mother are markedly 
more common than m the lifetime of a father In other words 
the structural significance of the father’s death is considerably 
greater, in the developmental cycle of the chulah, than that of 
the mother’s death (see below Chapters 7 and 8) 

In the light of the above analysis, I will now describe the 
general possibihties of the developmental process within the 
household 

(i) If a man is survived by an only son or one son and one or 
more daughters who have been (or will be) married virilocally, 
the subsequent structurally significant events m the develop 
mental cycle of the household ivill be genetic development m 
the son’s own family of procreation * 

(li) If a man is survived by two or more sons quite a different 
course of development will follow The eldest brother mil 
become the head of the family, and consequently cease to be 
a peer of his brothers Though the new paterfamilias, he does 
not enjoy the moral authority of a father over his brothers 
The change in his status may not be welcome to his brothers 
particularly to those among them who are close to him m age 
and they may not give him unquestiomng obedience Usually 
other dissensions over the management of the estate and 
household affairs also arise, leading to fission in the household 
and partition of the estate This may come to pass in the life- 
time of their mother, but usually happens after her death 
After parution the developmental process continues in the 
emergent households, in the same broad manner as in the 
parental chulah At the time of partition, the families of 
procreation of the various brothers may be m various phases of 
growth If there is an unmarned man in the household he con 
tmues to live with one of his married brothers 
(iti) So far we have considered the two main possibihties of a 
chulah with a sole or mth several male heirs In case a couple 
have no sons at all, they may adopt one and the course of 
development will be the same as in any other household with 
a natural sole male heir 

* Tb® concepts o£ famiLes of tmenlabtm ■and procreaUon Lave Ixen tal^en 
from Warner 1937, p S2n 
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{iv} If a son is not adopted, two courses of development are 
possible 

(/j) Either all the daughters ivill be married virilocally, and 
the household will become extinct when the sonless couple die. 
This uill also happen if the couple do not have any children 
at all 

(6) Or, alternatively, one of the daughters, or the daughter 
(if there is only one), uill not leave her parental home on her 
marriage, and her husband will take up residence with his wife 
and parents in law. She will inherit the estate, after her father’s 
death, being the sole heir. Although such an arrangement may 
prevent the extinction of her natal chuJah as a residential unit, 
her father’s ‘line of descent’ will nonetheless cease to grow as her 
sons will belong to their father’s patrilincage If, after her 
parents’ death, the daughter goes auay with her husband and 
children to live in his natal home, then her father's household 
will become completely extinct. 

In the foregoing discussion of the ^neral form of the deve- 
lopmental cydc of the chuhh only the main possibilities have 
been considered. Several other interesting but unusual courses 
of development also are possible To take but one example, an 
elderly couple may marry a daughter patriuxorilocally even 
when they have a son, but who is too young to look after them 
and the estate. Later, after the father’s death, partition is very 
likely to occur between sister and brother, just as it would occur 
between two brothers In the special circumstances in which 
daughters are made to substitute for son'? in Pandit society, 
a secondary and contingent set of niles of inheritance operate. 

The main courses of development possible in the Pandit 
household are shown dlagrammatically in Figure IV 

Phases of Development in the Households of 

Ulrassit Umanagri 

I now return to a detailed examination of the genealogical 
composition of the Pandit households of Utfassu Umanagri, and 
wall describe the phase of development each household happened 
to be in when my sociological census was taken in March 1957. 

J 
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(i) Of the 87 households of the village, three have only one 
member each, consisting of a bachelor in one case, a widow 
without any surviimg children m another, and a widow whose 
only son has married uxorilocally in the third The bachelor 
plans to marry and raise a family, and the second widow hopes 
her son will ei entually return to his natal home, with his w ife 
and children, on the death of his widowed mother m law But 
the only development expected in the childless widow s chulah 
IS its extinction upon her death 

(a) (b) (c) ONE oa MORE DAUCHTtRS 

ONE SON (SOLE HE R) TWO OR MORE SONS BUT NO SONS 



Fig IV 


(it) There are six two member households The maliant is 
required by the conditions of his office to remain celibate 
Therefore, like all his predecessors he has adopted a son 
Another household consists of a widower and his unmarried 
daughter, and in each of the two others there are a widow and 
her son The remaining two households are of childless married 
couples The couple are young m one case and have been 
married less than a year , they will probably raise a family But 
in the other case, the wnfe is a 46 year old former widow who 
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has passed the child beanng age and no children are likely 
to be added to this household unless by adoption 

(iii) Twenty six chulahs are nuclear families ^ In one of these 
cases the household consists of a man, his wife and his children 
mcludmg some by a former wife, now dead Sixteen households 
include, among other children, tl^o or more sons, and nine only 
one son each The only child in the remaming household is a 
daughter At least some of the latter lo households, each with 
a sole heir at present, will probably have no more children added 
to them by the time the mother reaches her menopause 
There are also three cases of incorporation in two house 
holds the infe’s child (son m one case and daughter in the 
other) by her former husband noiv dead, and m one household 
the husband’s father's sister’s son’s son, who is an orphan 
(xv) There are nme two-generation households in a transitional 
phase between nuclear and paternal e'Ctended or fraternal 
extended families * They ate composed of 

(11) a couple, their unmarried daughter, an only son and his 
wife tn one case , 

(b) a couple, their children including two or more sons, at 
least one of whom is married, and the son's (sons’) wife (wiics) 
tn three cases , 

(c) a widow, her only son and his wife xn one case , 

(d) a widow, her children including sons, one of whom is 
married and his wife in one case , 

(e) a widower, his children including sons, at least one of whom 
is mamed and the son’s (sons’) wife (mves) xn two cases , 

’The association of a mamed coople «ith their >oung children is called 
a nuclear or parental family and it Is frequently a discrete residential and 
economic unit with its own dwelling and its own property (Barnes 19aa 
13 9 40-l\ 

' The term ‘extended family’ is being used here to designate a group con 
Silting of two or more families of procreation united Iineall) bj the father 
son bond or collaterally by the sibling bond In the absence of better terms 
It Is proposed to call the former the paternal-extended family and the latter 
the fraternal extended family A combined fatcmal fraternal-extended family 
would be based upon both the types of extension It mav be added here that 
the ctiteria of these definitions are structural functional facton like co- 
residenrc or joint property nghts are not loTohed (see Madan I96'*h and 1962c) 
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(/) a widower, his two daughters, one of whom is married, and 
her husband m one case 

Living with the first of these households is the chulah head’s 
widow ed childless sister, who returned to her natal home when 
her husband died 

(v) Another 14 households contain three generations each 
Seven of these are complete paternal extended fanulies One of 
them also includes two incorporated members related to the 
head of the chulah as his wifes deceased sisters son and 
daughter The grandmother is dead in four households , and 
the remaining three consist of the surviving kin of formerly 
paternal extended families — a widow, her only son, his wife and 
children 

(vi) There are 1 3 more households in a transitional phase and 
likely to grow into fraternal extended families Eight of these 
are two generation and five three generation chulahs The 
former eight consist of a man and his 

(a) unmarried younger brother or brothers, wife, and 
children tn five cases , 

(h) unmarried younger brother, wife, son, and son’s wife 
one case , 

(c) unmarried younger brother, son and son’s wife in one 
case, and 

(d) widow ed mother, unmarned younger brother, and w ife tn 
one case 

The file three generation households consist of a man, his 
wife young child or children and 

(a) widowed mother and unmarned elder brother tn one case , 

(b) widowed mother and unmarried younger brother tn three 
crtscs , and 

(c) unmsrned younger brother, marned adult son son’s wife 
and daughter in one case 

The first of these file households will not grow into a fraternal 
extended family as it n the elder brother, already oier fifty 
years old who is unmarned 
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(vix) There are ten households in the village which are 
fraternal-extended families Seven of these are tivo generation 
families consisting of two or more brothers at least two of 
whom, are married, their wives and children Living in one of 
these households is a widowed childless sister who returned to 
her natal home on becoming a mdow 

Three are three generation families Two of these consist of 
two brothers, their wives and children, and the grandchildren 
(through a son or sons) of the elder brother The third consists 
of three brothers their widowed mother, and the wives and 
children of two of them 

(vtii) There are six more households which are differently 
constituted owing to the occurrence of certain eients, like the 
unusually early death of an adult member, or the unusual non 
occurrence of certain events, like marnage or partition These 
households are composed as follows 

(а) a man his wife and young children, and his father’s old 
unmamed brother 

(б) a man, his wife and children the wife of one of his sons 
and his father’s old unmarried brother , 

(c) two brothers their wives and children, and their father’s 
brother’s childless widow , 

(d) T widow, her young son, and her deceased husband’s 
brother’s widow , 

fe) a widow, her children including a married son, his wife 
and children, and her deceased husband’s brother’s widow 
and 

(/) a man Nandalal,his unmamed elder brother, his father’s 
unmarned brother (an old cnpple) his father’s father’s brother’s 
old widow Mother and his wife and her daughter (by a former 
deceased hwibavid^ vs deceased 

son’s child and therefore, her step-father’s second cousin The 
presence of second cousins in a household is exceptional The 
genealogical relations of the members of this chxilali are shown 
below (see Fig V) 

Bur for the unmarried uncle the first household would have 
been a nuclear family and the second household is in a 
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transitional phase between a nuclear and an extended family 
Similarly without the widowed aunt the third household would 
have been a fraternal extended family These uncles and aunts 
are members of their respective households not by sufferance but 
by jural right Nevertheless it is likely that they particularly 



Fig V 


the widows may be regarded as a burden by those who m fact 
support them Tlie uncles have their share m the ancestral house 
to bequeath to their nephews and therefore their position is 
somewhat better chan that of the widowed aunts 
The foregoing details about household composition in 
Utrassu Umanagn are presented in summary form in Table IV 
That the differences in genealogical composition of the 
households reflect various phases of development is further 
borne out by examination of the intervening processes of 
augmentation and depletion between two phases To take only 
the example of the 26 nudear families of the village 18 of these 
resulted from the partiuon of fraternal extended families and 
the remaining eight from paternal extended families after the 
death of both the parents in the senior generation 
The Ideal Household 

In the foregoing discussion we have emphasized that the search 
for a standard type of household m terms of composition is 
misleading and conceals the true relationship between chulahs 
which are differently constituted Nevertheless it is important to 
note that the Pandits themselves generally regard the extended 
family as the ideal and the characteristic form of the household 
Family histones and sociological censuses from six ullages 
including Utrassu Umanagn show that the number of house- 
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holds ^^h^ch are nuclear families ne\er exceeds the number of 
households nhich are extendetl families in \arious phases of 
gro\uh («cc Table 


T\mx IV 

PHASES OF Dn\T:LOPMENT IN HOUSEHOLD 
COMPOSITION 


V/jtrj lypts of Sumber of gentta 

housfhotd cornpoution Itom tn a hoiiseko'd 

Range of collaleral 
agnatie kinshtp 

Frequency 

Single member households, 
bachelor, widow 

1 


i 

THO-member households: 
married couple, parent and 
child 

2 


4 

A parent (spouse dead) and 
hts or her children 

2 

siblings 

2 

Nuclear CamUies 


siblings 

26 

Hou<ehfl1d In a transiuonal 
phase betMccn nuclear and 
extended families 


siblings 

9 

Paternal extended families 

i 

siblings 

n 

Sutvmng km from paternal- 
extended families after the 
grandfather's death 

3 

siblings 

3 

Families tn a transitional 
phase bkely to grow into 
fraternal extended families 

23 

siblings 

13 

Fraternal-extended families 

23 

siblings and 
first cousins 

10 

Special cases 

23 

siblings and 
second cousins 

6 


Every Pandit desires to have many sons and grandchildren 
luing under his tutelage Brothers lay emphasis upon the 
bonds of fraternal solidarity and the advantages of joint living. 
But sooner or later strains develop in fraternal extended families 
which are also joint households When this happens, each 
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brother and his ivife extol! the tirtues of households consisting 
of nuclear families Love and sharing in the nuclear family 
and obedience and fair play in the paternal extended family 
are sharply contrasted with the bickerings jealousy and mean 
ness uhich are then held to be characteristic of the fraternal 
extended and joint households Thus what may be regarded 
bj a Pandit as the ideal household composition \anes to a 
considerable extent according to the structural situation in 
which he finds himself 


Table \ 

NUCLEAR AND EXTENDED FAMIL'i HOUSEHOLDS 
COMPARISON OF INCIDFNCE 


Com^ojifioM 0 / 

Ihe hotiseholH 

I ittage I lUage I iHage 
Hoktir fJ onmuh tl 

1 tllage 1 illage 1 ttlage 
Kren I ernag Virassu 

Umanagn 

Nuclear families 

Extended fam 1 e» 

in tanou} phases 

12 8 

11 

6 

6 26 

of growth 

18 9 

15 

8 

16 52 

Totals 

30 17 

26 

14 

22 :s 
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Recruitment to the Household : 

(i) Birth and Adoption' 

‘All forms of groups are based upon some principle of recruit- 
ment whereby indi\iduals are made members, that is, are made 
to assume the imphat rights and obligations It is by this 
prmciple that groups maintain and renevi themselves, and by 
this principle too, that induiduals change into persons or add 
new ‘roles’ to those they already hold’ (Nadel 1951, p 151) 
Among the Pandits the customary and usual modes of recruit- 
ment to the household are being bom, adopted, or married into 
It The natal members of a chulah, however, generally out 
number the conjugal members Table VI shows the basis of 
chtilah membership for the Pandits of Uirassu Umanagri 


I 

Birth 

In the year 1957 fourteen children were bom in the village, out 
of whom two were still born The number of deaths was si\. 

The writing of this and ihe folloning chapters has posed two problems 
Firstlj, the aim of presenting a general picture of role sanation in the course 
0 a person’s lifetime made it imperatisv that I combine ^eieral t)-pcs of 
evidence, for mv own observations alone did not vield sufficient material which 
could be pieced together into an intelligible whole Therefore, I had to heavil) 
raw upon the statements of infonnanls regarding (i) the jural rules which 
mould behaviour, and («i) role varntions as lhe\ reportedlv occurred in parti 
cular cases 

Secondlj, limitations of space necessitated that references to the illustrative 
“mtenal be reduced to the barest minimum TTiis, of course, does not matter 
so far as the jural rules are concerned, but I would have certainh liked to 
mention more panicular instances and in greater detail, than I have A similar 
difficult was faced m the writing of portions of Chapter 9 
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Table VI 

INCIDENCE OF VARIOUS MODES OF RECRUITMENT 
TO THE HOUSEHOLD 


Mode of 

Recruumenl 

Frequency 

Approximate pereen 
tage of the total 
Pandit papulation 

Birth 

SJl 

710 

Adoption 

13 

2S 

NIamage 

133 


Incorporation 

4 

10 

Totvls 

a22 persons 

1000 


Calcuhting for the population of y persons (as it was in 
March 1957) the vital index was 200 

Phystcal, Supernatural and Cultural Factors m Childbirth 

The Pandits are well aware that sexual intercourse between a 
p ysiologically normal couple is the material cause of concep- 
tion but supernatural and mystical forces are judged to be deci 
sive in deicrmmmg conception and safe delivery They recognize 
a erti c period among women between memrehe and meno 
pause and among men from ‘the nse of the juice in the testicles 
M seni c old age Sexual interest in the opposite sex is said to 
ccome pronounced during adolescence following the onset of 
c irst mens^ation among girls and the first emissio semims 
mong ys But the correct physiology of menstruation and 
procreation is not known Conception is generally believed to 
.. see when n mile and i female reach orgasm together and 
I a 111 s are discharged simultaneously into the womb 
^^part from organic defects supernatural forces are believed 
to prevent conception or safe deliver) The goo<! or Ind kanna 
ot n couple the lienign or unfavounblc conjunction of planets 
n their horoscopes the favour or wrath of gods and the hle<s 
ngs of saints or the malcv oicncc of ev il vpmts arc behev cd to be 
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the ultimate determinants of whether a couple will have many 
or no children, or only daughters. Wish-making in a temple or 
a shrine by a person whose heart is ‘pure and broken’ is believed 
to lead to desired childbirth. Masterjee says that he made such 
a wish at the holy springs of Umanagri and only then did his 
wife, who had already borne him three daughters, give birth to 
a son. 

Supernatural interference may also follow the breaking of 
certain taboos. Thus a pregnant woman should not see an eclipse 
nor do any work during Sts duration, or else her child may be 
bom malformed. Raja (village Vangam) is said to be hare-lipped 
because his mother carelessly sliced potatoes during an eclipse.* 
A pregnant woman is expected to avoid places such as old trees, 
creeks, graveyards and cremation grounds, which are likely or 
knoum to be the haunts or dwelling-places of evil spirits. If she 
visits any such place, and panicularly if she defecates or urinates 
there, she may be seized by an evil spirit and have a miscarriage, 
or give birth to a still-born child. There were several such 
'seizures’ in the village in the course of my fieldwork, and when 
Premnath’s uife gave birth to a still-born daughter, her 
husband’s paternal cousin told me that she had been frightened 
by an evil spirit when she had gone out into the kitchen garden 
after nightfall, presumably to urinate. Evil magic also may 
c.nusc miscarriages and still-births as also barrenness. 

The Pandits regard miscarriages and still-births as un- 
fortunate and ominous. Their incidence is difficult to determine. 
Miscarriages among multiparac arc often due to physical 
debility and ovenvork, although the Pandits usually attribute 
them to supernatural interference. 'When a woman conceives for 
the first time she is youthful and usually healthy ; besides, she 
IS not allowed to do any heavy work or exert herself too much 
or too long during the later months of pregnancy. Charms made 
by priests, magicians and saintly persons are worn by pregnant 

•Thwe are only two physically nuifonned Pandits, bom as such, in 
Utrassu'UmanagTi ; one, a man aged 63, is a cripple, and another, a boy aged 
sc'en, is blind. Such persons are pitied, and the only limitations on their 
panicipaiton in social life arc such as are imposed by their dis-ability. I was 
un.tble to mate detailed enquiries about the^ tno cases for fear of hurting 
the feelings of the families concerned. Therefore, h Is difficult to say whether 
they arc connected with tfic breach of any taboos. 
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uomen as a protection against evil spirits, the evil eye of other 
people, and evil magic that may be contrived by their foes. 

Deliberate abortions are probable rare, and it is almost 
impossible to obtain any definite information about them. The 
only motive for abortion would be to save a widow or unmarried 
girl from absolute shame and soaal damnation There are no 
unmarried mothers in the \illage to-day nor have there been any 
in the recent past Occasionally a lapse may occur and my 
informants asserted that if such a woman failed to commit 
suicide, her parents or parents m laiv would sooner poison or 
strangle her than let it be known that she had become pregnant. 
If any other Pandits came to know of what had been done, they 
would whole-heartedly approve Apart from the compulsiveness 
of cultural norms and the fear of consequences, it should be 
emphasized that the opportunities for fornication are extremely 
limited. Widows and nubile girls are closely watched and are 
not permitted to mix freely with men who are not their close 
kin In fact, what strikes the ol>scr\'er is the extreme restraint 
which characterizes relations between adult men and women in 
Pandit society. Moreover, girls are usually married within a 
couple of years or so of menarche. If a married woman is guilty 
of sexual misdemeanour, her conduct has serious moral impli- 
cations. but hardly any 'social consequences as no children are 
socially recognized as illegitimate ; therefore, there is no dis- 
crimination of any sort against them. But this should not be 
taken to mean that adultery is rampant ; much to the contrary. 
In slew of the restrictions on social intcrc('’'rsp betw’ccn the 
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the body, general cheerfulness and good health foretell a male 
child In these behefs may be seen a cultural expression of the 
preference for sons among the Pandits Such an attitude may 
only be expected in a soaety which puts the major emphasis 
upon agnation Pandit women also believe that it is possible to 
influence the looks, character and se\ of the developing child if 
the pregnant woman thinks of a beautiful and virtuous man or 
woman when she feels the first movements of the foetus inside 
her body 

Attitude toward Sons and Daughters 

The Pandits say that children are the joy of life, the fruit of 
good karma and the blessing of gods Sons are particularly 
auspiaous and, therefore, greatly desired they are called ‘this 
as well as the other world’ (yaht lok ta para lok) of their parents 
Under the rules of patnvmlocal residence and patniineal in 
heritance it is the exclusive duty of sons to look after their 
parents m their old age Further it is ihe sons alone who can 
offer food and dnnk to their manes and ’immortalize’ them by 
continuing the line’ of descent The greater the number of sons 
a couple have, the happier they arc, though they may be afraid 
of the envy of others 

Although the giving of a daughter m marnage is regarded as 
a highly meritorious aa, yet the absence of daughters is not 
generally bewailed if a couple have sons ‘Daughters are guests’, 
say the Pandits , ‘they are ornaments held in custody to be 
surrendered at the rightful owmer’s demand’ ‘they arc the 
wealth of others and not of those who give them birth’ Unlike 
sons, who are the support of their parents' old age, daughters arc 
regarded as a heavy responsibility On their conduct in their 
conjugal chulah depends the ‘good name’ of their parents , 
moreover, any sexual lapse by a nubile daughter would bring 
lasting shame to her natal family If a couple have more than 
three or four daughters they are regarded as a burden because 
a large amount of money is needed to marry daughters into 
good families Vasadev’s wife had already given birth to a son 
and four daughters of whom only two daughters were alive 
when another daughter was bom to her Greatly disappointed, 
he said to me ‘What else is there in store for a luckless man 
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women as a protection against evil spirits the evil eye of other 
people and evil mag;ic that may be contrived by their foes 

Deliberate abortions are probable rare and it is almost 
impossible to obtain any definite information about them The 
only motive for abortion would be to save a widow or unmarried 
girl from absolute shame and social damnation There are no 
unmarried mothers in the village to^lay nor have there heen any 
in the recent past Occasionally a lapse may occur and my 
informants asserted that if such a woman failed to commit 
suicide her parents or parents m law would sooner poison or 
strangle her than let it be known that she had become pregnant 
If any other Pandits came to know of what had been done the} 
would wholeheartedly approie Apart from the compulsivcness 
of cultural norms and the fear of consequences it should be 
emphasized that the opportunities for fornication are extremely 
limited Widows and nubile girls are closely watched and are 
not permitted to mix freely with men who are not their close 
km In fact what strikes the observer is the extreme restraint 
which characterizes lelattons between adult men and women in 
Pandit society Moreoier girls are usually married withm a 
couple of years or so of menirche If a married woman is guilty 
of sexual misdemeanour her conduct has serious moral impli 
cations but hirdly any social consequences as no children arc 
socially recognized as illegitimate therefore there is no dis 
crimination of any sort against them But this should not be 
taken to mean that adultery is rampant much to the contrary 
In Mew of the restrictions on social intercourse between the 
sexes already referred to the incidence of illegitimate child 
birth probably is not high 

The Pandit women ha\e a well developed lore connected with 
childbirth Thus they say that it is possible to forecast the se\ 
of an unborn child by obseiving the expectant womans un 
conscious actions her appearance and the likes and dislikes she 
develops during pregnancy Underlying various portents is a 
traditional identification of the two sexes with two opposite sets 
of values The male sex is forecast by the portents which the 
Pandits regard as good for example the expectant woman s 
preference for sweet (as contrasted with hot or sour) dishes her 
greater use of the limbs of the nght mystically superior side of 
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the body, general cheerfulness and good health foretell a male 
child In these behefs may be seen a cultural expression of the 
preference for sons among the Pandits Such an altitude may 
only be expected in a <oaety nbich puts the major emphasis 
upon agnation Pandit women also belict e that it is possible to 
mfluence the looks, character and sc\ of the developing child if 
the pregnant woman thinks of a beautiful and virtuous man or 
woman when she feels the first movements of the foetus inside 
her body 

Attitude touard Sons and Daughters 

The Pandits say that children are the joy of life, the fruit of 
good karma and the blessing of gods Sons are particularly 
auspiaous and, therefore, greatly desired , they arc called ‘this 
as well as the other world {yaht lok ta para lok) of their parents 
Under the rules of pamvmlocal residence and patnJmeal in 
heritance it is the exclusive duty of sons to look after their 
parents m their old age Further it is the sons alone who can 
offer food and dnnk to their mines and immortalize’ them by 
continuing the line of descent The greater the number of sons 
a couple have, the happier they are though the) may be afraid 
of the envy of others 

Although the giving of a daughter in marriage is regarded as 
a highly meritorious act yet the absence of daughters is not 
generally bewailed if a couple have sons ‘Daughters arc guests’, 
say the Pandits , ‘they are ornaments held in custody to be 
surrendered at the nghtful owner’s demand ‘they are the 
wealth of others and not of those who give them birth’ Unlike 
sons, who are the support of their parents old age daughters are 
regarded as a heavy responsibility On their conduct m their 
conjugal chulah depends the ‘good name’ of their parents 
moreover, any sexu^ lapse by a nubile daughter would bring 
lasting shame to her natal family If a couple have more than 
three or four daughters they are regarded as a burden because 
a large amount of money is needed to marry daughters into 
good families Vasadev’s wife had already given birth to a son 
and four daughters of whom only two daughters were alive 
when another daughter w^s bom to her Greatly disappointed 
he said to me ‘What else is there m store for a luckless man 
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except daughters?’ When Shanta (village Koyil) gave birth to 
her fourth daughter, her mother-in*^w exclaimed ‘chahh (four)!’ 
and burst into tears. Similarly when Natha’s wife (village 
Hokur) was delivered of her first child, a daughter, his mother 
bewailed: ‘Natha, my first-born, did not deserve a daughter. 
My daughter-in-law is unlucky and has brought bad luck into 
the family.’ There is an oft-quoted Kashmiri saying to the effect 
that a daughter’s birth makes even a philosophic man {who has 
renounced the ivorld) gloomy, whereas a son’s birth is like sun- 
rise in the abode of gods. 

Twin births are rare and, according to the genealogies I 
collected, up to nine generations in depth, nobody seems to have 
had triplets. There is at present only one set of male twins in 
Utrassu-Umanagri. Having twin sons is regarded as auspicious 
and lucky, and having twin daughters as a misfortune. There 
is also a slight sense of shame associated with a twin birth 
because it is probably thought to indicate hypersexuality of the 
parents. 

Young boys are better treated by their elders than young 
girls. This is particularly true of a first son. ‘Whether it is 
in the distribution of food and clothes or in the verbal expres- 
sion of love, sons generally receive greater attention than 
daughters. The Pandits affirm that daughters should be 
disciplined early, and not spoilt, as they have to be married into 
other households. One of ray informants complained about the 
lack of forethought on the part of his elder brother’s wife in 
these words: ‘She is a fool and overfeeds her daughter [aged 
eleven]. The girl is a glutton already, will grow ungainly in body, 
and bring shame to us all.’ There are no such reservations 
about the overfeeding of sons who should grow big, healthy 
and strong. Similarly, many inforroams suggested that, since 
nubile girls did not move about much or freely in the village, it 
was not as necessary for them to have many changes of clothes 
as it was for their brothers who attended school and occasionally 
went to the toivn. In brief, the Pandits admit of discrimination 
against girls, and always try to justify it, but do not agree that 
they loi'e their daughters less than their sons. 

On their part, girls generally behave as if they are hardly 
aware of discrimination against themselves ; training from early 
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childhood teaches them not only to accept it as normal and 
proper, but also to be solicitous of the welfare of their brothers. 
If a girl does make a protest, the only response, if any, it evokes 
from her parents is a reprimand. However, after marriage 
daughters come emotionally closer to their parents and sons drift 
away from them. 

Rituals and Ceremonies connected svitU Childbirth 

The Sanskritic tradition stipulates the performance of a ritual 
before the marriage of a woman, to ensure that she becomes 
fertile.’ This is performed a day or two before her marriage. 
There is also a non-Sanskriiic ceremony* in the seventh month 
of the first pregnancy called ‘the pving of milk’. The ceremony 
becomes a pretext for the pregnant w’oman to go to her natal 
home and spend a few' restful weeks there before she returns 
laden wth gifts of ornaments and new' clothes for herself, and 
also gifts in cash and kind for her relatives-in-law', which are 
gi\ en to her mother-in-law for distribution. The most important 
of these gifts is yoghourt, which is preferred to milk because it is 
regarded as more auspicious The yoghourt is distributed among 
the close relatives of the pregnant woman’s husband and the 
neighbours of her conjugal chulah. The purpose of the ceremony 
seems to be threefold : (i) As already stated, it enables the young 
pregnant woman to spend some time with her natal family 
She gets not only physical rest, but also feels less tense and 
nenous than she would among her relatives-in-law whom she 
may not have knowm for more than a year. It is significant that 
this ceremony is usually held before the delivery of the first 
child only, and never after the birth of the second child. 

' The Pandits perform these Sanskritic religious rites in the form ordained 
bv the ancient law gi'cr Laugaksha. and laid down in Sanskrit texts preserved 
bj priests m hand urittcn scrolls Nonadajs printed copies also are 
available 

* Non Sanskritic ceremonies are distinguished from Sanskritic rituals by the 
fact that priests and mantra base no place in the former, and there is no super- 
natural sanction behind them. Also women play a predominant part in these 
ceremonies Cf Srinivas *The Brahman ntes (in Mysore) are a mixture of 
both indigenous and Sanskritic ntes — the latter more than the former The 
indigenous ntes form the woman’s portion of the rites at which no mantrams 
are recited and in which men have very little to do' (1942, pp 66f ) 
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(“) The giving of milk’ ceremony is the public announcement 
and celebration of a woman’s first conception which is m a sense 
the biggest event m her life The Pandits regard children as one 
of the mam purposes of marriage, and ivhen a daughter in law is 
delivered of her first child they say of her that she has ‘proved 
her worth and found her real self (athi ayt) (ni) It is also 
intended to ensure the safe birth and survival of the child The 
Pandits believe that the distribution of yoghourt ensures the 
flow of mother’s milk on which the life of the child depends 

Childbirth may take place m the pregnant woman’s natal or 
conjugal home but it is regarded desirable to send a woman to 
her conjugal home for her confinement In \iew of the emphasis 
upon agnation the event is obviously of far greater interest to 
her conjugal chiilah than to her natal household Professional 
midwives who are Muslims and experienced older women of 
the family and the neighbourhood assist at the delivery In 
recent years five women of Utrassu Umanagn have had their 
confinement m the hospital at Anantnag 

Childbirth causes ritual pollution* as everything that comes 
out of the human body (spittle perspiration, faeces, urine, 
menses and offspring) is polluting though some of these things 
are less polluting than others Childbirth causes pollution to the 

* Ritual pollution is a ritually initiated person s fall from a state of ritual 
purity which prerents him from making ritual offerings to gods and manes 
Ritual pollution caused by xarous happen ngs is of three types (/) If anv 
pan of the human body comes into contact with a defiluig object like leather 
or human faeces or a defiling person like a Muslim that part of the body is 
rendered impure and must be washed with earth and water There are various 
degrees of pollution resulting from various tvpes of contact but even the 
worst pollution of this kind is rrmosed by a bath accompanied by the reciia 
tion of mantra (li) Births and deaths cause the second type of pollution 
D rect physical defilement is not invoUed in the case of all the patrilineal 
kinsmen and their wives who are affected bv it Such pollution lasts a fixed 
number of days ranging from three to ten days the time being longer in the 
case of those persons who arc closer in genealogical relationship to the person 
who has died or whose wife has borne a child (ni) The eating of beef and 
food cooked by a Musi m or sexual iniercouT'c with a Muslim results in 
permanent pollution and the gu Itv person ceases to be a Brahman If a 
Band t eats impure food aecidentallv a Sanskrnic purificatory ceremony will 
restore him to h s normal status The Pandits admit that a person mav 
sccreih coliab t with a Musi m and coni nue to Inc as a Brahman They 
regard pollut on by eating impure food far more seriously 
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woman who gives birth to a child and some of her husband’s 
kin It IS not only direct ph) steal defilement which is mvolved 
but also Its mjstical extension to the child s ntually imtiated 
male agnates and their wives 

Thus, even when a woman is delivered of a diild m her natal 
home, the members of that chulah do not suffer lasung poUu 
tion Only those women who help at the confinement are 
affected They take a bath afterwards and are restored to their 
normal state of punty But all of the newly bom child’s agnates 
suffer longer pollution The penod of pollution is ro days for 
all ritually imtiated male agnates, and their wives, who are 
related to the child through his father’s father’s father Remoter 
agnates and their wives observe pollution for periods rangmg 
from SIX to three days The miscarriage of a foetus does not cause 
pollution, but the birth of a still bom child docs Stnctly, ritual 
pollution should begm at the moment a child is bom, but smee 
painlraeal kmsmen are not invanably a local groupmg, it is not 
always possible to observe this rule of immc^atc pollution In 
such caics the Pandits say that, ‘just as an echpse begms when 
you see it, similarly pollution be^s when you hear of it’ The 
days of pollution to be observed axe, however, always counted 
from the day of burth or death 

Non-Sansknuc ceremomes follow on the third, fifth and sixth 
"days after childbirth The ceremony on the sixth day, shran 
sondar, is the occasion on which the baby receives its first bath 
and IS giv en a name Pandit names are m most cases the names 
of Hindu gods and goddesses, or the words for such quahties as 
chastity, intelligence, cheerfulness and grace which are prized 
in human beings If the mother is well she also is bathed After 
the bathing is over, the baby’s father’s eldest married sister 
lights a fire of birch bark Taking a piece of burning bark in 
her nght hand, she wav cs it round the head of the mother, who 
has the baby m her lap, and says •several times 'shokh ta 
pumhsim, congratulations and may you have more (children)’ 
The apparent purpose of this ceremony is to ensure the child s 
*'afety and the mothers future fertility It is of interest to note 
that the major role in this ceremony is played by the new bom 
child’s father s dster Her ties with and residual interest in her 
natal family are thus stressed 

6 
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On the eleventh or the twelfth daj after childbirth ritual 
bathing and more non-Sanskntic ceremonies take place The 
first Sanskritic rite called the kahanethar, and mainly pun 
ficatory m character is also performed on this day or soon after 


U 

Adoption 

Adoption as a mode of recruitment to the household is resorted 
to only m unusual circumstances there are only 13 adopted 
persons hvmg m the village as a^inst 372 who are the natural 
children of their parents Adoptions result m a re arrangement 
of chulah membership in the village but in rare cases (three in 
Utrassu Umanagn) when the adopted child has his natal home 
outside the village an addition to the village population takes 
place 

A couple usually adopt a son when they are convinced that 
they are not going to have one of their own The Pandits do not 
approve of the Sanskritic injunction that a man may marr) a 
second wife in the lifetime of his first wife if the latter fads to 
hear him a son There are only two childless women in the 
village although several are without sons 
A bachelor without any prospect of getting married may 
adopt a son but this is very rare In Utrassu Umanagri the onlj 
case of this kind is that of the niahant it has been necessitated 
bj his obligatory bachelorhood Sarwanand a bachelor of 50 
when asked by me as to why he had not adopted a son replied 
‘What use will a son be to me m the life hereafter when I have 
not had the happiness of this world? 

Although a man may support his adoptiv e parents m their old 
age offer them oblations after they are dead and continue his 
adoptive fathers line of descent he is a poor substitute for a 
natural son Tlicrcfore childless widowers usually endeavour to 
remarry and do not gcncrallj adopt sons There is onlj one 
instance of a widower of the village adopting i son and this too 
occurred alxjut 35 years ago But it is a common practice for 
childless widows to adopt sons three of the thirteen adoptive 
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sons of Utrassu Umanagri were adopted by widows A widow 
whose parents m law, or deceased husband s brothers, are ahve 
IS not expected to take the initiative in adopting a son In any 
case, she adopts in the name of her dead husband, and her 
adoptive son inhenis the latter’s property and also assumes his 
family name 

When a well to-do couple have several sons but no daughters, 
they may adopt a girl , but such cases must be very rare as I was 
not able to record any instance of the same m the six villages 
m which enquines were made by me More often a daughter 
may be adopted for a period of a few months or weeks to be 
married in exchange for a daughter in law Sangded, a widow 
of Utrassu Umanagri adopted her sister’s daughter from 
another village in 1957, and later in the same year gave her m 
marriage to a young man of the village in exchange for his 
father’s brothers daughter as the wife for Sangdcd’s son In 
some cases a non agnatic kmsman, usually the mother’s father 
or her brother, nominally adopts a girl at the time of her 
marriage to enable her being given m mamage to a man of the 
same gotra name as her father This may become necessary 
because a Pandit cannot give his daughter m marriage to a man 
who has the same gotra name as himself (see Chapter 6) 
Both these are cases of ad hoc adoption, speuBcaily for a purpose 
and of short duration The general attitude of the Pandits 
towards the adoption of daughters is summed up m the follow 
mg saying ‘Adopting a daughter is like rearing a pariah dog 
m the hope of obtammg wool ’ 

Rules of Adoption 

According to Pandit usage the most eligible person to be 
adopted as a son is an agnate of the adopuv e father , in practice 
non agnatic kin also are chosen Adoption of a cognatic kinsman 
of his wife bj the adojitive father is said to be a conseguence of 
either need or spite In other words, if no child among a man’s 
km IS available for adoption or if he wants particularly to 
displease his own patrilineal km then he may choose a kms 
man of his wife as his son 

Out of the 13 cases of adoption m Utrassu Umanagn the 
genealogical relation of the adopt«l son to his adoptive father 
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is that of an agnate in eight eases (brother’s son in five cases 
and a relatively distant kinsman in three eases) ; of other 
cognates in three cases (daughter’s son in ttvo cases and sister’s 
son in one case) ; and of an afiine (wife’s brother) in two cases. 
In both the cases of the adoption of a daughter’s son the dioicc 
was made by a widow in the name of her deceased husband. A 
man’s preference for choosing an agnate is thus clearly 
indicated. 

The adopted child is generally under five years of age and 
ritually uninitiated, but well past the weaning stage. If he is 
older and has been initiated then the yagnopavit is taken off, 
and a new ritual initiation performed. 'This is, however, un- 
necessary if the boy is a closely related agnate of his adoptive 
father. Ritual initiation at the hands of the adoptive father puts 
the seal, as it were, on the act of adoption. Till then a natural 
parent can demand the boy bade ; and adoptive parents can 
return their son to his natural parents. 

‘The ceremony of adoption U not accompanied by any rituals. 
After the two households concerned have agreed upon the 
adoption, the adoptive father, accompanied by a few of his 
closest relatives and friends, goes to the natal home of the child 
on an auspicious day. There they are entertained and then the 
child’s natural father places the boy in his adoptive father’s lap, 
who takes him away to his new home. A feast is generally g^ven 
to mark the occasion. If the child’s natural and adoptive parents 
belong to the same chuJah, any ceremony is unlikely to take 
place. 

Formerly the presence of relatives and friends was regarded 
as sufficient proof of the act of adoption which tvas made known 
to the public at the feast given on the occasion. There is, how- 
ever, one recent case of an adoption having been registered in 
a court of law, ostensibly to safeguard the rights of the adopted 
ch'ild. Although it is likely that registrations will become the 
usual practice in future, in this particular case It was considered 
essential because of the unusual circumstances under which the 
adoption took place. The mun purpose of this adoption was to 
retain possession of an estate. Ram and Lakshman are married 
brothers with children and live as coparceners in one house. 
They have built the house on a plot of land rvhich belonged to 
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Amar, their father’s brother's son. In 1955 Ainar had been dead 
for several years and his childless widow, who was living with 
Ram and Lakshman, was persuaded by Ram, an elderly and 
respected man, to adopt Lakshman's la-year-oId son Bala so that 
she and her husband might receive proper ritual offerings of 
food. The adoption was re^stered in a Magistrate’s Court at 
Ananmag Amar’s widow, old and unwell, died a few months 
later, and her husband’s estate was inherited by the boy Bala. 
It had remained in her possession mainly because it was not of 
considerable value and partly because nobody wanted to hurt 
her feelings. Bala continues to live with his own parents 
although legally he is, as a consequence of the adoption, his 
natural father’s cousin once removed. If Bala had not inherited 
Amar’s estate, then, according to the Pandit custom, Amar's 
other cousins and nephews could have claimed shares in it. The 
adoption prevented this from happening and preserved the 
status quo 



Fig VI 


A child’s natural parents are not expected to receive any 
reward or compensation for giving him away in adoption, or 
else it will amount to sale. What induces parents to giv e a son 
in adoption is their close kinship ties, implying love and obliga- 
tion, with the person seeking a son, or their poverty and the 
consequent inability to bring up several children In cases of 
adoption like that of Bala, the motive of the natural parents is, 
at least partly, material gain. Sudi cases arc rare, and do not 
deprive the natural parents of their child ; therefore, they feel 
no reluctance in giving him away in adoption. 

Consequences of Adoption 

Ideally and jurally adoption means the severence of all ritual 
and economic ties which customarily exist between a person and 
his natural parents. He owes no ritual or economic obligations 
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towards them, nor do they retain any such obligations towards 
him. He does not inherit from them nor does he make ritual 
offerings of food to them. These rights and obligations are 
transferred from the natural to the adoptive parents. The boy 
assumes the family name and also, at the time of his initiation, 
the gotra name of his adoptive father. But a man who has been 
given in adoption does not marry any woman whom he could 
not have married had he not been given in adoption. The 
immutability of blood ties is thus emphasized. Further, he does 
not lose any estate that may have been already vested in him 
individually at the time of his adoption. 

To facilitate the building up of sentiments of affection of a 
child towards his adoptive parents, the natural parents are ex- 
pected mot to display any special interest in him, particularly if 
they belong to the same household as the adoptive parents. But 
it is doubtful if complete emotional assimilation docs take place 
in all cases. The Pandits emphasize that a child should be 
adopted when very young so that he may develop emotional 
attachment towards his adoptive parents. Nevertheless, an 
adopted son who feels strongly attached to his adoptive parents 
does not necessarily, when he is a grown up man, feel likewise 
towards their kin. ^]a (46) was adopted by his mother’s brother 
about forty years ago, brought to Utrassu-Umanagri from 
another village, and reared with love and care. On his adoptive 
father’s death, Raja obtained his share of the estate through 
partition from his adoptive father’s brother and built himself a 
new house. He displays a strong indifference towards his adop- 
tive father’s patrilineal kinsmen who arc also his neighbours. 
He visits them rarely and took surprisingly little interest in a 
dispute which arose among them in 1957 regarding the dirision 
of an estate in which he also had acquired rights of inheritance 
Dy the fact of his adoption. 


m 

The PARE>rr*CHiij» Relmionshtp 

In a soacty in which kinship provides the principal framcivork 
for social action, the parent-child relationship is bound to be 
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complcN and soaail) of great sigiuBcance An analysis of parent 
child relations among the Pandits of Utrassu Umanagn reveals 
that the relationship has seteral prominent aspects — ^^netic, 
moral religious and economic 

Gencttc and Moral Aspects 

’Hie parent-child bond is believed to have a physical as well as 
a supernatural or mystical basis In the physical sense, the basic 
fact IS that a child is begotten by its father and borne by its 
mother The genetic relationship between mother and child is 
considered as a particularly dose one Throughout the period 
of pregnancy, and particularly during confinement, she not only 
suffers great physical discomfort but also runs the risk of losing 
her own life After she ‘bnngs it to life’, the mother ensures the 
child s survnal b) feeding it on *thc milk of her breast’ The 
Pandits speak eloquently of their notion of tnatrt rut, the 
supreme ‘debt’ e\ery human being owes to his mother for having 
’gi\ en him life’ Not to speak of the father, even gods are said to 
take the second place, after the mother, m a human being’s life 
Mythological tales are recounted and actual happenings re^ 
called to stress how lo\e and considention for ones mother’s 
wishes hnng the fulfilment of one’s desires Rather than address 
the mother as a goddess the Pandits refer to goddesses, such as 
Uma, as ‘the umversal mother’ The men speak of their 
women as bacha parast, ‘the devotees of children The women 
refer to their children as their ‘womb’ or 'entrails’, and an ‘own’ 
child IS distinguished from a step-child by being referred to as 
the child of one s womb or entrails 

The physical intimacy of the mother-child bond is regarded 
as being without parallel , even the father’s role as the begetter 
IS much less stressed and sometimes made the subject of jocular 
comment m a manner the mothers role never is Ne\ ertheless, 
every 1111.0x10. bexo.^ UCe lyith bia ya.xe0.t5. Moteovet, 

every Pandit man owes his soaal identity and status to his 
father Mother child relations partake of an emotional intensity 
which IS not often achieved in father child relations but the 
father son relationship is the very foundation of the Pandit 
kinship system 

The bonds of begetting and bearing are identical between 
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parents and all their children But in the relations between 
particular children and their parents the Pandits maintain that 
haxalyat (preordination) plays a mysterious and decisue role 
Laterally harxalyat means what is held m safe custody to be 
returned later The notion is a corollary of the Hindu concept 
of karvia according to which any action whatsoei er is the effect 
of a cause and m its turn the cause of an effect (Zaehner 196'’ 
p 5) The notion of karma is of course inextncablj bound up 
with that of transmigration Understood m these terms 
haualyat means that the relations between parents and their 
particular children are governed by their mutual relations in 
their previous incarnations The more general phrase puru 
zanmuk lenden (the debit and credit of the previous life’) also 
IS commonly employed to explain the nature of interpersonal 
relations between kin but haualyat correctly refers to the 
parent child relationship only The Pandits assert that parents 
do their best for all their children but it depends upon 
haxalyat whether all of them will smine grow into dutiful 
sons and daughters and bring comfort and happiness to their 
parents or whether they will neglect insult and hurt their 
parents and ruin their good name by misdoings Similarly it is 
haxalyat which enables parents to rear one child better than 
another owing to better economic and other circumstances or 
arrange the marriage of one daughter into a better family than 
they are able to do in the case of her sisters 
But because of its mysterious and unpredictable nature 
haxalyat can never be anticipated and therefore should never 
be invoked as an excuse for the non performance of ranous 
parental or filial duties The calculation of immediate self 
interest or the conditional performance of one s duties ma) be 
permissible in other situations but the only true guide to parent 
child relations is the absolute command of mOral law The 
immense moral prestige and authority of the parents qtia 
parents flows from the fact of their haMng gnen life to their 
children But in their oivn actions towards their children thes 
too are bound by the same moral law The Pandits assert that 
sons are begotten for the accomplishment of the duty of prond 
mg male heirs who will continue the lineage and offer food and 
pour libations to their manes By begetting a son a man repays 
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the debt he o^\es his own father for ha\ing begotten him.* It is 
dharma (moral and religious duty) to marry in order to perform 
the rites of a householder and Ix^t children ; it is dharma to 
bring up children without regard for self-interest; and it is 
again dharma to lo\e one’s parents and obey them without 
flinching for fear of pain or loss.' 

This is, of course, the ideal picture embodying the acknow- 
ledged norms of conduct. In practice parent-child relations do 
not always conform to the ideal pattern. Conflicts between 
parents and children are not uncommon, although they ne\er 
become so acute as conflicts between siblings or remoter kin 
often do. Moreover, the Pandits themsches contrast between, 
what they call, zyana-dod (the tribulations of begetting and 
bearing) and rachaii dod (the toils of rearing), emphasizing the 
latter as the source of emotional attachment. As may be ev 
pected natural affection and personal interest do enter into 
parent-child relations independent of the requirements of 
morality. 

The Nexus of Religious RUes 

Parents and children are also bound together by the obligatory 
performance of religious rites. Such of these rites as are called 
the sharirsamskar (‘rituals for the good of the body*) are held 
to be essential for the spiritual development of the indiiidual. 
The first of these, kahanethar, or purificatory birth rite, is per- 
formed twelve days after the birth of a child, or soon later, by 
its parents. A couple of years later boys get their first haircut 
(zarakasai) and girls have their car lobes pierced (kan- 
chombtm). Pandit girls and women never cut their hair but let 
it grow long Moreover, married women wear ear pendants 
called atahor as a sign of wifehood 

Boys are ritually initiated before they arc 12 years old. 
Mekhal, or ritual initiation, consists of a series of rites and cere- 

* Cf Manu's dictum that a man should tnairs so that, among other 'gams’, 
he may hate sons and thus ensure "hearen for himself and his ancestors’ 
(Manu DC, 26) It mat be here noted that the Sanskrit word for 'son' is ‘fufro’ 
(delirerer from hell) 

' For a discussion of the ranous pimishartha (aims of life) including dharma, 
see Zachner (1962) 
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monies which are described m the next section After his mekbal 
a boy enjoys the full ritual status of a Brahman , he is non 
entitled to go through the ritual of marriage (nethar) cremate 
his parents, offer food and water to his manes, and, in the event 
of his own death, full cremation ntes will be performed for him 
Girls do not go through an initiation rite and do not acquire 
full ritual status till they are married The mamage ritual is 
preceded by a series of ntes which the bride and the bndegroom 
go through in their respective homes It is only after she goes 
through these rites that a girl can be given m marriage and full 
cremation ntes performed for her The parents of the bride and 
the bridegroom respectively paniapate m these rituals along 
with their daughter and son The marrnge ntes (which will be 
described in the next chapter) follow The main nte consists of 
the giving of the bnde by her father as a 'gift' to her future 
husband and the latter’s acceptance of her as his wife For a 
Father this is a highly mentorious act and its perfonnance a 
moral duty 

Finally, there are the antimsamskar (last ntes) culminat 
mg m cremation These are ideally performed by a man’s (or 
woman’s) eldest son , a daughter is not permittw to cremate 
her parents In the absence of a son a man is cremated by a male 
agnate, and a woman by a male agnate of her husband 

Besides the shartrsamskar, there are important ntes for the 
benefit of the manes For the year after dea^h, a person’s spint 
travels towards the pttra lok (land of manes) , to assist it in its 
travels, ntes are performed for 12 days after death and fort 
nightly for three months, and thereafter monthly for the rest 
of the year After the first death anniversary libations (tarpan) 
are poured daily and food offerings (shraddha) are made bi 
annually in the name of the manes A man may pour libations in 
the name of any dead person, even unrelated friends but he per 
forms the shraddha nte only for his lineal ascendants He offers 
pmda (cooked nee balls) and other eatables to six of his lineal 
male ascendants beginning with his father, and to his mother, 
father’s mother, FaFaMo FaFaFaMo FaFaFaFaMo, and 
FaFaFaFaFaMo The striking feature of the food offerings made 
at one’e mother’s shraddha is the exclusion of her manes, and her 
inclusion with the mothers of ego’s agnatic ancestors A man is. 
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ho\\ ever, permitted, if he so chooses, to make food offerings to 
his mother’s parents ; but the water and food received from a 
daughter’s son are not adequate for the ell-being of manes. 



Moreover, his offerings to them tvlll cease with his death, as 
his sons are not obliged to continue the offerings ; they rarely do 
so. Thus there is no substitute for one’s own sons in this respect. 

The performance of domestic religious rites by parents and 
by sons is regarded as a moral duty meritorious in itself and, 
therefore, self-rewarding. Only if the son is ritually purified after 
his birth, initiated, and married, will he be able to cremate his 
parents and beget sons ^vho will continue the lineage and offer 
water and food to their manes. Further only if a man sets the 
example, by pouring libations and offering food to his lineage 
ancestors, may he hope that his sons will do the same when he 
is dead. Thus the reli^ous rites performed in a Pandit home 
not only bind together parents and children, but also establish a 
continuity between past, present and future which surmounts 
death and immortalizes the lineage, as it w ere. 

Ritual Initiation of Boys 

We may no\v briefly describe the ritual initiation of boys and 
the reinforcement of the ties of kinship which takes place on 
this occasion. 
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It is the moral duty of every Pandit to initiate his sons into 
the ritual status of a Brahman The ritual is performed by the 
castes of the dvi]a (twice bom) varna all over India and is 
generally known as upanayana (bringing nearer to spiritual 
knowledge) The Pandits call it niekhal (the mvesuture of the 
girdle) It usually takes place in the fifth seventh, ninth or, at 
the latest, the eleventh year of a boy’s life The main ritual 
consists of the investiture of the boy with the mekhal and the 
yagnopavit 

The mekhal or ritual girdle made of cotton strands, is tied 
round the neophyte s ivaist by his father grandfather, father’s 
brother or, if none of these is ahve by some other close male 
agnate who himself has been imtiated With the help of his 
mekhal and a piece of cloth, the initiated boy is taught to cover 
his genitals The purpose of doing so is said to be threefold 
Firsdy, to symbolize adulthood As many informants put it, ‘An 
adult s penis should be seen only by the woman he marries * 
Secondly, the covering of the penis expresses the self-disapline 
and sexual absunence which die Pandits expect an unmarried 
youth to exercise And thirdly, to protect the genitals from harm 
due to accident and exposure, their preservation being essential 
for the pursuit of i householder’s duty of begetting children 

The investiture of the yagnopmnt follows that of the girdle 
The yagnopavtt is a cord of three strands of cotton symbolizing 
three ‘ritual debts’ the repayment of which provides the raison 
d’etre of a Brahman s life Tlie debt to gods is repaid by offering 
oblations in their name that to manes by offering them food 
and drink and begetting children , and that to holy sages by the 
acquisition of knowledge * The yagnopavit is put over the boy’s 
left shoulder and under his right arm by his grandfather or 
father The boy is then introduced to spiritual ocailt knowledge 
by the family priest ivho whispers into his right ear the sacred 
ga\atrt, a Vedic invocation to the supreme Brahma (‘tee Cole 
brook 1873 I pp i45f, and Dowson 1950 pp iiaf) Besides 
these principal rites about 30 other rites and also many non 
Sanskntic ceremonies are performed 

Six of the neophyte’s km hive special roles to pliy on this 

•SansVnilc sources gencrallv mention five ritual debts and saenmenK For 
an interpretation see Kapadia (I9a8 pp 30 3^ 
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occasion (i) His father’s eldest married sister initiates the 
ceremonies and rites A\hich last several days (li) His parents are 
the pnnapal participants, besides himself, in the mam investi 
nire ntes, unless his father surrenders this privilege to his oivn 
parents, or his elder brother («») After he has heard the gayatn 
the neophyte ceremonially ‘begs* for money from all his kith 
and kin, who gather at his home on this occasion, so that 
he can reivard the family priest He puts on the clothes of 
a mendicant and, mth begging bowl and staff, goes to his 
mothers eldest sister and ‘begs’ for alms from her, only after 
uards does he ‘beg’ from his own parents and others (in) On the 
completion of all but the last rite, which is performed on the 
bank of a rner, stream or spring, the boy’s father’s brother or 
his father’s sister’s husband ties a turban on his head Then his 
mothers brother carries him in his lap to the site of the final 
rite It may be pointed out that authoritarian roles are associa 
ted uith the father’s siblings and protective roles with the 
mother’s siblings * 

The occasion is considered to be a source of joy m the boy s 
parents’ sisters’ lu es, and they distribute milk and cakes among 
all the people present on the occasion In return, they receive 
gifts from the boy’s parents but there is an important distinc 
non between these prestations The mother’s sister receives gifts 
for being good and generous to the boy since what prompts her 
actions IS believed to be love and sentiment the father s sister 
receives gifts as a matter of right and the role she plays in the 
rites and ceremomes is, feelings and sentiments apart, a token 
of her status as a female agnate Sentiment and structural posi 
tion thus give rise to social actions which are similar in form 
and content, but not wholly identical in intention and raeming 

Economic Rights and Obhgatwns 

The economic responsibility of rearing children rests, with, their 
natal household as a whole and not particularly with their own 
parents A man ivho is a father is however expected to make a 
contribution to the income of the household or make himself 
useful in some indirectly productive way, such as in a manager 
lal role He usually does so The Pandits say that to be a parent 

*Cf Radcl ffe Brown 19‘’4 pp S42 55 
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IS the reverse of being a shtir (child or immature person) one 
cannot be both Parenthood invests a person with the prestige 
that goes with adulthood but it also entails the assumption of 
ones responsibilities as an adult member of the household If 
a grown up man unmarried or married but without children 
behaves in an irresponsible manner he is often taunted by 
others by being reminded that had he been lucky he would 
have been a parent and yet he behaves as if he were a shur 

The natal household of a child s mother sends occasional gifts 
of clothes food and money for the child But these prestations 
are symbolic m character they are primarily an expression of 
the loie of the maternal grandparents and a token of a 
woman s residual rights in her natal household 

During the first few years of a child s life the costs of rearing 
mainly consist of expenditure on food and clothing and are 
not heavy Till an infant is weaned and afterwards also it is 
not fed on any special foods Weaning usually does not take 
place till after the child is two years of age An earlier weaning 
becomes necessary if the mother s milk dries up or if she be 
comes pregnant Tliere is no taboo on sexual intercourse between 
the parents of a suckling child 

Although they are suffiaently clothed particularly in winter 
special attention is not bestowed on making children s clothes 
attractive or comfortable The many layers of cotton and 
woollen clothes in which an infant is swaddled are generally 
dirty as they are not changed for days and even weeks on end 
A child may sometimes be dressed in the old clothes of an elder 
sibling or another child of the household who has grown out 
of them 

Expenses are also incurred on treatment during illness and 
on the performance of rituals The Pandits of rural Kashmir still 
predominantly depend upon yunam hikinat (Greek mediane) 
The hakeem (physician) prescribes medicines (consisting mainly 
of various JLmjis of bwh? Sjutt stid regetabie seeds jwmj dTjed 
or fermented flowers and syrups) most of which are inexpensive 
and available at groceries** Allopathic medicine is becoming 

• The nd genous H ndu med c ne of other parts of India knoHii as 
ayureda (see 2 mmer 1948) is absent m Kashm r The hkmat probibly 
came to Kashm r with Islam and snpeiceded the ayuntd c sjstem 
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increasingly popular but is as yet both inaccessible and expen- 
sive. The nearest hospital is in the town o£ Anantnag, 1 1 miles 
away. 

As for rituals, purificatory birth rites and ritual initiation, 
particularly the latter, involve considerable expenditure. 
Even more is spent on marriages ; the marriage of a daughter 
may necessitate the borrowing 'of money by her natal 
household. 

\Vhen children reach about the age of five or six, their formal 
instruction begins. Whereas girls stay at home and acquire 
various domestic skills by assisting older women of the house- 
hold at their chores, boys arc sent to the school at Utrassu. To 
maintain boys at school involves expenditure on books, school 
uniforms, and fees ivhich are, however, nominal. 

Boys who study at school also assist at home ; tliey nm 
errands, go shopping, work in the garden and occasionally even 
in the fields. Schools remain closed at harvest time all over rural 
Kashmir to enable the boys to assist their elders. But the time 
when boys make an important contribution to the income of the 
household comes only when they approach their twenties ; free 
from their studies, they are then regarded as adults. As parents 
grow older, sons assume greater responsibilities under the direc- 
tion of their father, and according to their own age and capa- 
bilities. If a household has no land and is dependent upon 
individual earners, the sons will have to support their parents by 
their own earnings after the fether is too old to work. It is, in 
fact, regarded as the right of parents to be supported by their 
sons who, on their part, deem it a privilege to be able 
to do so. The Pandits say that sons are the solace of old age. 
In ‘Utrassu-Umanagri there are 14 men, all above the age 
of 50 who exclusively depend upon the earnings of their 
son or sons (12 cases), brothers (one case) and brother’s sons 
(one case). 

Sons inherit property from their fathers (see Chapters 7 and 
8). Under normal conditions daughters have only the right 
of maintenance till they are married, and subsequently only 
certain residual and contingent rights such as the right to 
occasional prestations. But if, in the absence of a son, a daughter 
is detained at her parental home after her marriage, and her 
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husband persuaded to hvc uxonlocally, then she has the same 
rights of inheritance as a son 

Grandparents, Parents and Children tn Domestic Life 

During the few tveeks of recuperation after the birth of her 
child, a Pandit woman s physical and ntual conditions preclude 
her from doing much else, besides looking after the baby 
Consequently, the baby is more with her than anybody else in 
the household 

About four vv eeks after confinement, when the mother 
resumes her normal routine of household work, other members 
of the household begin to take an increasing part in lookmg 
after the baby From now onwards its paternal grandparents, 
rather than its own parents, play the predominant part in rear 
ing It The infant’s mother is asked to suckle it when it cncs, 
and she takes it to bed with her at night For the rest, it is 
looked after by its grandparents, particularly the grandmother 
Other members of the household including the baby’s older 
siblings, also give a helping hand in taking care of it 

The association between a child and its grandparents becomes 
closer after weaning Henceforward it sleeps with one of the 
grandparents ivho are generally old enough not to be cohabiting 
regularly The Pandits affirm that eating from the same plate 
and sleeping under the same quilt create and deepen affection 
It is common to see a grandparent not merely feeding a grand 
child from his (or her) plate, but also masticating the food 
before giving it to the latter 

The grandparents resent it if a child’s own parents show 
‘undue affection or concern for him ‘Why this bevasayi (fear 
and lack of confidence)? Who brought you up?’ was the 
admonition I heard a grandmother administer to her son who 
was ivorrying about his sick child According to the Pindit 
etiquette a man should not fondle his child in his own father & 
presence though he may do so in his mother’s presence, parti 
cuhrly i£ he has several children The paterfamilias and his wife 
are regarded as the parents of the whole household, and the 
responsibility for the ivelfare of us members is pnmanly theirs 
Within the household the ideal situation is one in which all 
regard themselves as equally related to each other Actual 
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behaviour does nor, of course, alivays come up to this standard. 
Thus the younger brothers of the paterfamilias do take a much 
greater interest in their oum diildren than do his sons. 

It is unusual for grandparents to be alive long after their 
grandchildren have attained adulthood. There arc only three 
such households in Utrassu-Umanagri. Each of these includes 
a grandmother and her grandchildren above 15 years of age. 
There are no instances of grandfathers who have adult grand- 
children. This demographic fact has an important social conse- 
quence ; since serious tensions develop only between adults, 
strained relations between grandparents and grandchildren are 
virtually absent. If grandchildren are ill-treated by their grand- 
parents, this will cause the latter to have strained relations vrith 
their otvn sons. At the same time, parents always admonish 
their children if the latter are rude to their grandparents. Thus, 
the intermediate generation operates as a social buffer between 
grandparents and grandchildren. 

An important factor in how a couple treat the children of 
their various sons is the relations between the former and their 
daughters-in*law. Thus, Radhakrishan's parents showed little 
interest In his (their elder son) young children because of the 
strained relations they had tvidi him and his wife. Moreover, 
they almost went out of their way to bestow care and attention 
on the daughter of their second son ; so much so, indeed, that 
Radhakrishan’s mother once severely scolded and hit her 
younger daughter-in-law because the latter had beaten her child 
for overturning a can full of oil. 

On the whole, grandparents indulge their grandchildren, but 
they also discipline and instruct them. There is a feeling of 
familiarity between grandparents and grandchildren, but the 
relationship cannot be characterized as one of joking. A grand- 
parent may scold and spank a child, and often does so. Nevcrthc- 
beiaj old a.o/1 eY.i^ri«ace.d, zse 
kinder towards young children, and better judges of their 
behaviour. 

From about two to six years children spend most of their 
time in play ; they arc not asked to do any particular or heavy 
work, nor are they disciplined with a strong hand. Tlicy arc, 
however, ^ven such elementary instruction as how to perform 

7 
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ablutions eat food change dothes and so on Through observa 
tion imitation of adult behaviour and from finding their acuons 
approved or disapproved the children learn to distinguish 
between right and wrong and are thus conditioned to the 
norms of Pandit culture 

As already stated formal instruction begins from the age of 
about six years Henceforward discipline and control of a 
child s actions are gradually increased 
Formerly (before 1912) when there was no school in or around 
Utrassu Umanagn none of the Pandits had any schooling The 
rich families sent their sons to study with a tutor in the village 
but the majority of hoys were instructed in the 3 R s in their own 
households by their elders Some of the boys never learnt even 
the rudiments of bteracy Nowadays all boys attend the school 
though not all of them stay there long enough (a minimum of 
ten years) to obtain the School Leaving Certificate In recent 
years a number of boys have attended college m the town of 
Anantnag and two of them have already graduated ” 

When the hoys return home from school they spend some 
time studying their books and completing such home task as 
may be assigned to them by their teachers They also assist m 
larious domestic chores and thus acquire knowledge of various 
adulthood responsibilities such as visiting tenants and assessing 
the condition of crops There arc no adult roles except that of 
the priest which require specialized training A pnest usually 
instructs his sons m priestcraft himself Nowadays they also 
attend school for secular education 

A girl s formal instruction also takes place at home When 
their brothers and cousins start going to school the mixed play 
groups break up and girk begin to associate more with older 
girls and women than with younger siblings To begin wth a 
girl of SIX or seven only helps in holding a baby fetching ivater 
or such other light tasks but m another four or five years she 
learns by assisting older women the various tasks of adult life 
such as cooking washing stitchmg and milking cows 

One of these graduates Dwarkanath Pand t obta ned a first class Master 8 
Degree In Siaust es from the ITn vers ty of Delhi in I960 About twenty 
years earl er another bo Pr th\ nath Chattah passed the Master of Arts 
erim nat on in H nd he ha* $ nee m grated out of the village 
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A girl may be mamed when she is 14 or 15 and her parents 
m law will expect her to do all household work The older they 
grow, the more exclusively they assoaate with members of 
their own sex only, and are thus steeped in a feminme ethos’* 
when quite young The Pandits expect a nubile girl to be on 
resen ed terms with even such close kinsmen as her elder 
brothers, father, paternal uncles and cousins Daughters develop 
greater intimacy iviih and stronger affection for their mothers 
than any other member of their natal chuJah , and mothers 
depend greatly on the assistance and emotional support of their 
daughters TTie Pandits assert that ‘A mother without a 
daughter is a boat without an oar 
The Pandit boys do not develop the kind of intimacy with 
their parents which the daughters do A son also is however 
freer with his mother than with his father A mother usually 
does not scold or exerase authont) 01 er a grown up son , she 
almost treats him with respect Sons in their turn usually show 
greater affection for their mothers than for their fathers 
But the relations between a step'mother and a step*son are 
generally strained The Pandits regard step-mothers as selfish 
and cruel Stones are told of step-mothers who tned to poison 
their Stepans and forced them to leave their homes or claim 
parution from their fathers The Pandits say that step-mothers 
convert natural fathers into step-fathers Nevertheless m 
practice all step-mothers do not conform to the stereotype 
Thus though Mahadev obtained partiuon from his father 
because of his mabihty to pull on with his step-mother, and 
Premnath (village Vangam) ran away from home for the same 
reason, Ratan (14) is apparently being well looked after by his 
step-mother who has a daughter of her own 
Formerly when widoiv remamage was not permitted there 
were no step-fathers m Pandit soaety But m the last two 
decades several -widows with drddren have remamed m 151135511 
Umanagn and elsewhere No definite pattern of relations has 
as yet emerged in the relations between step-fathers and step- 

’Cf ‘ the womens ethos is oo doubt formed in part by their pre 
occupation with the routines of (ranous domestic chores includ ng) child 
reanng and by the association of girls with older women who have already 
adopted the ethos (Bateson (9^8 p 175) 
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(Children In one of the instances of widow remarnage in 
Utrassu Umanagri, the widow has adult children by her first 
husband and they reside separately from her and their step- 
father In fact, they refuse to acknowledge any relationship 
with their mother s second husband 
‘The three generations are to the domestic family’, said 
Sanvanand, ‘what the three storeys are to the house Hie 
children are the groundfloor the whole edifice is built upon 
them and for them And the grandparents are like the protec 
tive roof on top of the third floor ' 
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Recruitment to the Household : 

(2) Marriage and Incorporation 

I 

Lmportance and Nature of Marriage 

The Pandits regard marriage as one of the most important 
events in the life of an individual; unless a man is married he 
tvill not he able legitimately to beget sons, and thus ensure the 
continuance of the ritual offerings of food and drink to his 
manes. Begetting sons, though supremely imponant as a moral 
obligation is, however, by no means the only legitimate purpose 
for which a Pandit seeks a wife. The gratification of sexual 
desire, the mutual love of spouses, and the joy and comfort of 
domestic life also make married life a higHy desired state of 
existence for a man. Bachelors are mudi pitied in Pandit society. 

The Pandits’ attitude toward the gratification of sexual desire 
in wedlock is ambivalent ; it is re^rded as both essential and 
desirable, but by itself it is held to be an insufficient ground for 
marriage. Although bachelorhood is deplored and claims of 
celibacy are seldom believed, yet abstinence is much prized as 
the tKut which, if exercised, marks off man from animals. 'But 
in the actualities of life', said Bishambarnath, ‘woman and 
gold {kamini-kanchan) imdcrlic all human actions ^vhich are 
not motivated by hunger.' 

Not all bachelors adopt sons for religious purposes, and thus 
show utter disregard for thrir own and their ancestors’ welfare 
in the life-hereafter. Sanvanand (50). one such bachelor, provid- 
ed the justification in the following words: Tlaving been 
denied the joy which marriage brings in this life, what do 1 
care for the happiness an adoptive son can afford me in the life 
hereafter’ (by providing me ritual oblations and continuing the 
line of descent through me) ? It is not, therefore, surprising that 
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of the 12 bachelors of Utrassu-Umanagri who arc above 30 
years of age, and have hardly any hope of getting married, none 
has adopted a son. 

For a woman, marriage is the beginning of the fulfilment of 
her life. The destiny of the Pandit woman is motherhood, and 
wifehood is the only culturally approved means to it. She begins 
her adult and the socially significant phase of her life only with 
her marriage, which also marks her initiation into the full 
ritual status of a Brahman woman. Only thereafter can 
she participate, alongside of her husband, in domestic rituals, 
receive full cremation rites, and join the manes. 

It is the moral duty of parents to arrange for the 
marriage of their children, particularly their daughters. Fetv 
things are more blameworthy than to have nubile daughters 
in the household ; and the giving of a virgin in marriage is 
held to be an act loaded with religious merit. The two oldest 
unmarried Pandit girls of the village are respectively so and 
18 years of age. 

Pandit marriage is a systematically organized compact 
between two households, and not the result of mutual choice 
by, or agreement between, the two persons to be married. It 
brings together not only two individuals and two households, 
but also two families. Further, though in itself the very opposite 
of kinship, it gives rise to cognaiic ties benveen the families and 
the households concerned after children are bom to the couple. 
Therefore, as may be expected, the establishment of affinal ties 
between households is governed by a set of well-defined pres- 
criptions and preferences. 

Selection of Spouses : Prescription 

For a Pandit marriage with a Muslim is permanently polluting, 
and, therefore, out of question, unless he is willing to leave his 
household, sever all ties of kinship, and renounce his religion. 
Such renunciation entails the loss of all property rights. In both 
the cases of a Pandit having married a Muslim woman, which 
I was able to record in the course of my fieldwork,* the man had 
embraced Islam before his marriage. The Koran forbids a 

‘Only one of these men belongs to Utrassu-Umanagri but does not live 
there any more. 
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Muslim to marry a follower of such religions as pemut idol 
worship and do not have a revealed book (see Fyzee 1955, p 79) , 
and Hinduism falls in this category 
A Pandit is expected, and desires, to marry in his oivn sub- 
caste of karkun or gor Since there are no Hindus in Kashmiri 
villages who are not Pandits, the possibility of establishing 
affinal ties with non Brahmans is remote 
The shortage of Pandit women in rural areas has occasionally 
led an individual, placed in exceptional circumstances, to 
marry a non Pandit woman The first such marriage of a man 
belonging to Utrassu Umanagri took place 50 years ago when a 
ividower, who was employed in the neighbouring distnct of 
Kishtwar (outside the Valley but wiihin the State), married a 
Brahman woman there After hvmg with her for several years 
he brought her to the vdlage It is said that onhodoxy received 
a big blow when this marnage was approved by Shankar 
Pandit, the most respected scholar of the village at that time 
Since then one more w idower of the \ illage has similarly obtain 
ed a wfe from Kishtivar Although these offenders have not 
suffered any social ostracism their action has been much 
criticized In the latter case the wife was suspeaed to be a non 
Brahman, and therefore many villagers refused to accept food 
m her house for some time after her amv al By an odd chance 
neither of these two nomcn have borne their husbands any 
children 

It may be here mentioned that the Brahmans of Kishtwar 
claim descent from Pandit immigrants and speak a dialect of 
Kashmir! But the Pandits regard them as a distinct group 
As for marriages between the karkun and the gor, inquines 
in several villages, mcluding Utrassu Umanagn, did not yield a 
single instance of it The only two cases that I was able to record 
had both occurred recently in the aty of Snnagar, and were 
exceptional 

The rule of endogamy thus limits the choice to one’s own 
subcaste , but within the subcaste there are obligatory rules of 
exogamy The broadest of these rules is the prohibition of 
marriage within the gotra 

Under the influence of Indologists, the sociologists and soaal 
anthropologists w orkmg in India have regarded the gotra to be 
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the same as clan , consequently, the two terms are generally used 
as synonyms But it is doubtful i£ the Brahmamc gotra is a 
grouping of km or a clan I have elsewhere examined this 
problem at some length on the basis of Pandit usage (sec Madan 
1962a) Suffice It here to state that the Pandits are divided into 
many gotra,* and the members of each such category are 
named after one or more pseudo historical or mythological 
founding sages from whom they claim descent But the members 
of the same gotra do not regard themselves as km in the normal 
sense of the term A man s gotra name is the same as that of 
his father and other male agnates but a married woman belongs 
to her husbands gotra Membership of a gotra, which is 
acquired by boys at the time of ntual initiation and by girls at 
the time of marriage entails no other mutual rights and obliga 
tions between the members except that they shall not enter into 
marital alliances In other words a man should not obtain a 
wife for himself his sons or other wards who are his agnates 
from a family which has the same gotra name as his oivn * 
The view of gotra which would be readily accepted by the 
Pandits 18 that of the historian Basham who describes it as ‘a 
brahmamc institution the chief importance of (which) 
was in connexion with marriage which was forbidden to persons 
of the same gotra' (1954 pp i53f ) Basham also points out that 
the earlier law givers did not equate a breach of gotra exogamy 
with incest the Pandits also do not do so 
Though the Pandits usually avoid marriages within the 
gotra they are not inflexible if a match is eminently desirable 
from every other point of view Two courses are open in such 
circumstances Either the marriage takes place and is followed 
by expiatory rites or more often the bride is given away in 
marriage by her mothers brother who acts in place of her 
father His gotra will not be the same as that of the brides 
father and prospective husband unless of course the bride s 
•Lawence (1895 p 304) merlons 18 lev te and 103 karktn gotra groups 
Koul (1924) writes that there are 199 such groups (p 20) but the 1 st he gives 
(pp 86 92) conta as only 189 names In Utrassu Umanagri there are 16 gotra 
several of wh ch are not to be found in Koul s 1 st 

*Cf According to the relevant text of Yajnavatkya the bride must not be 
descended from one whose gofra fs) the same as the bridegrooms 
(Mayne 1953 p 160) 
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father himself has married mthin his own gotra But that is 
unlikely as such circumvention of the rule of gotra exogamy is 
very rare. The pretence of observing an obligatory rule of 
exogamy is thus maintained 

A more important prescription is that of sapinda exogamy 
according to which a man should not marry a woman who is a 
saptnda (literally, ‘connected by havmg in common particles of 
one bod^ [Mayne 1953, p 147]) of his mother or father. This 
rule excludes marriage between ego and his (or her) own agnates 
of six ascendant generations, and his (or her) mother’s agnates 
of four ascendant generations (see Fig. VUU) * 



Fig vra 

But the Pandits rarely care to remember all genealogical ties 
beyond three ascendant generations Further, not all of them 
can fully state the rule of sapinda exogamy , they depend upon 

* Drahman law givers bare variously iaterpreted the rule of saptnda exo* 
gamy For details, see Karandikar (1929. Chaps IX and X) and Kapadia (1947, 
Chaps n and Vm) The rule as stated above is based upon the Mitakshara 
(Vijnaneshwar’s commentary upon YajDavalkya’s texts) (see Mayne 1953, 
pp H6f), which IS the family law appbcable to the Pandits The Hindu 
Marriages Act (No XXV) of 1955 lays down the legal posmon as follows 

‘3(f) ( 1 ) Sapinda relationship with reference to any person extends as far as 
the third generation (inclusive) in the hoe of ascent through the mother, and 
the fifth (Inclusive) in the line of ascent through the father, the line being 
traced upwards in each case from the person concerned, who is to be counted 
as the first generation , * 
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their priests to do so They emphasize that what matters in 
practice is that a man does not marry any knoivn kinswoman, 
particularly if she belongs to the same Imeage as himself 
Though It is undesirable to do so, yet, in exceptional circums- 
tances, non agnauc cognates may marry, but only if they are 
more distantly related than as second degree cousins, or second 
degree cousm once removed and uncle or aunt The kinship 
term for a second degree cousm includes the affix ter (feminme) 
or tiir (masculine) twice, and the Pandits say that where two or 
more ter (ascendant generations) intervene, the km may marry 
(see Fig IX and Appendix I also see Madan 1963a pp 269*73) 
In normal arcumstances the husband is older than the wife, 
but a widow may be older than her second husband Widow 
marriage is however, a recent innovation and as yet very rare as 
compared to widower remarriage Consequently, the potential 
mates of ego among his (or her) km are usually of the same 
generation as himself (or herself) and only rarely of the neM 
younger generation (m the case of men only), or of the next 
older generation (in the case of women only) 



lAGNATES OF EGO] 

Fig K 


There are, of course, no instances of marriage between agnates 
in the village of Utrassu Umanagn But there are three mstances 
of marriage between non agnatic km Two of these were 
arranged in knowledge of the ties of kinship which were remote 
in both cases The proposed wife was, m one case, her prospcc 
live husband s FaFaFaBrDaDaDaSoDa (no kinship term, but 
he could have called her father ptitir poftur pofiurbyantber). 
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and, in the other case, her prospective husband’s FaFaMoSiDa 
SoDaDa (master-pofter ptter byanzi) The presence of three tur 
in the former term and three ter in the latter may be noted, 
indicating three intervening ascendant generations in each case 
In the third instance the genealogical relationship between wife 
and husband m as a degree doser, the husband having been his 
wife’s FaMoSiSoSo (mastur ptlurbot), but this was discovered 
many years after marriage, and nothing was done by way of 
expiation 

As already stated although all bearers of a gotra name are 
not tpsa facto kin — in Utrassu Umanagri two agnatically un 
related families have the common gotra name of Dattatreya — , 
yer all agnates invanably belong to the same golra Consequent 
Ij , the observance of the rule of gotra exogamy prevents even an 
unwitting breach of the prohibition on marriage within the 
hncage, and renders the preservation of genealogies unncces 
sary Considenng the structural importancfe of agnation m the 
Pandit kinship system, it is only to be expcCTed that a depend 
able soaal mechanism should exist to preserve the mutual exclu 
Sion between agnatic kinship on the one hand, and affinity and 
non agnatic kinship on the other * One of the basic notions of 
Pandit kinship is the distinction between those members of a 
family, or household, who have been bom into it (the zamati) 
and those who have been marned into it (the amati) A person 
who falls m one category cannot be included in the other , that 
is the basic mle prohibiting incestuous unions 

Selection of Spouses Preferences 

Compelled bj custom to part with them the Pandit parents take 
great care in the selection of the future homes of their daughters 
Custom lays down that the proposal for a marnage should come 
from the girl s parents They try to ensure that the households 
wAw v.ViAtVi \VjtiT AamgVrtWN tut inaTnti ■».Vitfli\d tfi \txAa Vi^Nt, iis 
the Pandits put it bahh bata (‘greens and ncc’, the staples of 
Pmdit diet) i c they should not be so poor as to l>c m need of 
the liasic necessities of life The marriage of one s daughters into 
households of higher socio-economic standing is coseted as it is 

•In ihis rwpcci goira names are funaionalh simtbr lo ihc spear names of 
ihc Nuer (see Frans-Priichanl t9jl p 30) 
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one of the ways in which a chulah may raise its own status. 
But there is general agreement that too much of disparity 
between the girl-giving and the girl-receiving households is not 
desirable ; not only may a much richer household expect heavy 
prestations from its daughter-in-law’s natal chulah, but its 
members may also ill-treat and taunt her for her lowly origins. 

The parents of a son are not so limited in their ambitions. The 
richer a daughter’s parents and the higher their social status, 
the more her parents-in-law stand to gain by such an alliance. 
The norms of behaviour between afihially related households 
require of the girl-giving chulah to be humble towards their 
daughter’s relatives-in-law. 

Besides economic well-being, the quality which renders a 
household desirable as future sonya (the relatives-in-law of ego’s 
children) is its noble ancestry. A household is said to be 
khandani (*of noble lineage*) if its ancestors have been illustrious 
men, and if its present male members are renowned for their 
piety, devotion to reli^on and good connexions, if not also for 
economic prosperity. The general attitude of the Pandit parents 
may be summed up as follows : A man must seek sonya who are 
rich and illustrious so that he can fall back upon them when in 
need, and boast of his good connexions. 

The individual qualities of boys and girls do not receive much 
attention. If a household and the family to which it belongs 
are satisfactory, the children, it is believed, are bound to be well- 
bred. Physical defects are a hindrance in finding a wife for a 
man, but a g^rl never faces spinisterhood for such a reason ; 
not only is marriage obligatory for a woman, but a husband 
can also always be found for her. Nevertheless, the parents of 
a physically defective girl may have to wait long before they 
can find a match for her, or they may have to give her to 
a man who is himself old or physically defective. Leucoderma 
is much feared in Kashmir and regarded as an infectious 
disease. Raghunath (village Vangam) had to wait till his 
leucodermic daughter was in her twenties before he could 
find a man who also had leucoderma, and to whom she was 
married. A i6 year old girl of Umanagri %vho is blind in one eye 
was married in 1957 to a 39 year old widower of Utrassu. Their 
wealth may help a chulah to arrange the marriage of a physically 
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ancestors A particular proposal may be made because of the 
promising future of the prospective son m law, or accepted m 
preference to others, because of the hope of receiving a consider 
able dowry Even political considerations have begun to motivate 
the choice of affinal alliances Shamlal of Utrassu Umanagn en 
couraged a Pandit of another village to propose marriage of the 
latter s daughter with the former s brother, although the girl s 
household was neither as well to-do as the boy's, nor as tiell 
known in the region Shamlal, who has the ambition of becoming 
an active pohtician explained to me that the other Pandit had 
similar ambitions and was a hindrance to the spread of his own 
influence It may be here explained that had the marriage taken 
place, which it did not, Shamlal s influential rival would have 
been at a permanent disadvantage vis Shamlal because, as 
the latter’s brother s wife s father, he would have been expected 
to be deferential towards his daughter’s relatives in law, such 
behaviour being customary among the Pandits (see Madan 
1961a) 

Village Exogamy 

The prescnptions and preferences noted above may entail village 
exogamy, which is, however, also preferred for its own sake' 
Of the 150 cases inquired into m Utrassu Umanagn, 30 (20 per 
cent) marnages had taken place within the village, ni (74 per 
cent) within a radius of 15 miles, and only in nine cases (6 per 
cent) marital ties had been established mth more distant 
villages 

Generally speaking, the Pandits of a village prefer to give their 
daughters in marriage in nearby villages though not in their 
own village They are thus able to maintain close contacts 'Uth 
the female agnates who many out , proximity facilitates mutual 
visiting and prevents the withering away of affective ties A 
marital alliance between households of two widely separated 

’Writing about eastern Uttar Pradesh where he sa)s tillage exogamv Is 
‘virtually automatic Could ims the following as causes ‘caste endogamy’, 
•lemional ttabil zation of km gioops’ 'gotra exogamy' and the tendency to 
tegard affinal and consanguineal kinship ties as mutually exclusive’ (I960 
pp 476 91 and 1961 pp 297 300) See also Berreman (196’, pp So 58) for an 
Instance of the absence of vilbge exogamy 
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Villages often raises suspicions about the worthiness of the bride 
and the bndegrooin As an informant put it ‘Why should you 
send a daughter 20 or 30 milesanay if you do not want to conceal 
something about her or your family? And why should you obtain 
a n ife from a distant \ illage unless you want her for an old 
uidoner, an imbecile or a physically handicapped person’ 
Many questions were asked in Utrassu Umanagri when Ram 
married his daughter in a village about 35 miles away Vasadev 
one of the aristocratic Pandits of the village was at pams to 
explain to me why his deceased father Telak had been married 
to a woman belonging to a distant village It was my fathers 
acadcntal raeetmg with his prospective father in law at a centre 
of pilgrimage and the fact of the latter being greatly impressed 
nith my father’s religious devotions which brought about the 
union ’ This woman later died and Telak had remarried in his 
own village Vasadev being the second wife’s son 
When It comes to bringing a daughter m law into one s home 
marital alliances u ith relatively distant villages are not disfavour 
ed too much Moreoier, the relative shortage of women of 
marriageable age often enables a girl s parents to pick and choose 
a son m law whereas a boy s parents have less freedom of 
choice But when reciprocal marriages are arranged as is £re 
quently done a daughter is given in exchange for a daughter m 
law ruling out any discrimination 
Regarding intra village alliances the Pandits say that for a 
family to have their sonya m their oivn village is unwelcome for 
several reasons Firstly an easy and quick access to her natal 
household stands m the way of a woman s speedy acceptance of 
her conjugal chuJah as her home and consequently retards her 
assimilauon into it Secondly sonya arc expected to have formal 
relations with each other at least during the first few years of 
the relationship In their mutual relations custom demands 
deference and humility from the natal family of a woman 
a vts her conjugal family The parents of a woman are expected 
to send gifts to their daughter s relatives in law on speafied 
occasions They are also expected to accept any harsh treatment 
of their daughter by her parents m law as inevitable At the 
same time every household tries to show off its superiority in 
terms of soaal prestige and economic standing over every other 
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household with which it has affinal ties There is thus a conflict 
between the kind of behaviour custoroary between sonya and 
that usually associated with co residence in the same village 
Finally, the Pandits say that it is conduave to better relations 
between sonya and an easier assimilation of a woman into hei 
conjugal family if they do not know of the skeletons in each 
other s cupboards But it is difficult to keep family mis- 
fortunes and disgraces a secret from the other households of 
one s own village Therefore sonya in one s own village 
are said to be as imwelcome as boulders in the yard and a flood 
in the garden 

Affinal ties with the Pandits of the city of Simagax are regarded 
by villagers as a source of prestige but are not actively sought m 
view of their consciousness of a difference between rural and 
urban manners styles of life and world views Moreover the aty 
dwellers also are usually unwilling to marry from or into villages 
Only two women of Ucrassu Umanagri have been married into 
Srinagar m the last 50 years and no wife has been obtained from 
there Although the town of Anantnag is only 1 1 miles away 
from Utrassu Umanagri and the Pandits of the towns are more 
akin to villagers than city-dwellers there are only five women in 
the village whose natal homes are m Anantnag and only eight 
living women of the village have been married into that toivn 
The preference for village exogamy within a limited area thus 
tends to limit ties of kinship and affinity within adjacent villages 
These inter village tics between families have the open ended 
character of a 'network (see Barnes 1954 pp 43f) 

Negotiations for Marriage 

According to custom the parents of a Pandit boy arc not 
expected to take the initiative m starting negotiations for bis 
marriage They usually wait for proposals of marriage to be made 
to them by the parents of nubile daughters On the basis of my 
sociological census of Utrawu Umanagri tbe average age of a 
girl at the time of her marnage is 16 years t e a couple of years 
after mcnarche The number of unmarried girls above tbe age 
of 14 in the village is 19 and only three of them arc above 17 
years 

Physical maturity is not the mam determinant of the timing 
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of a boy s mamage the average age at raarnage being 24 years 
The sons of prosperous households are usually niarned at an 
earlier age but nowadays in the majority of cases until a young 
man starts contnbuting to the household income his marriage 
IS less likely to take place than it used to be 

In fact child marmges now banned by law were fairly 
common a generation or two ago I was able to record only one 
such marriage from an adjacent village m the course of my stay 
in Utrassu Umanagn 

The suitability of a household into which 1 daughter may be 
married having been determmcd the head of the proposing 
hou»!ehold makes a formal proposal through a priest or a 
common fnend or relative to the head of the chosen household 
The final decision for the acceptance of the proposal rests 
with that household itself though its members usually consult 
their kith and km before announang their acceptance The 
extent to which km who arc not members of the house 
hold influence the decision depends upon their actual relations 
with the chuhh rather than their genealogical relationship 
with its members 

The proposmg household is expected to keep on pressing the 
other household for a deasion whose members foreshadowing 
their future dominant role may unconscionably delay it If the 
proposal is accepted negotiations proceed to fix a date for the 
marriage 

In case of reciprocal marriages the negotiations usually include 
a detailed discussion of the terms of exchange Each household 
is expected to give ornaments clothes domestic utensils to its 
daughter and presents to her relatives-m law the details are 
settled beforehand m such marnages The age of the persons to 
he married and their qualifications and defects enter into the 
hargainmg Similarly when a marnage involves payments for 
various purposes to be made by the prospective relatives in law 
of a girl to her natal household the exact value mode and 
Timing of the payment are discussed and agreed upon before 
hand Throughout the negotiations men play the public roles 
and Women remain m the background but they exercise an 
influence equal to that of men m making choices and m arriving 
at deasions 
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Types of Marriage 

There are three types of marnage among the Pandits The ideal 
IS represented by marnage %vith a ‘dowry (ornaments and clothes 
for the bride, domestic utensils and other gifts in cash and kind 
for her relatives in law) The Pandits say that such a marnage is 
unsullied by any elements of bargaming on either side But the 
incidence of reciprocal marriages involving the exchange of 
women and gifts gives them considerable importance for they 
are the commonest type of marriage The third type of marriage 
involves payments in cash and/or kmd by the girl receiving 
chtilah to the girl giving chulah TTiese payments may be 
intended to provide for the marnage expenses or part thereof, 
or may be a bride price in the literal sense of the term 
In 1957 nine persons of LTtrassu Umanagn five men and four 
girls were married Eight of these were roamed in four reciprocal 
marriages The incidence of the various types of marnages in 
the village (as represented by loS couples 27 widows and 13 
widowers) is given in Table VII 


t\ble vn 

INCIDENCE OF VARIOUS TYPES OF MARRIAGE 


of Jl/flmafe 

Incidence 

Apfmxxmatt percentage 
of total number of 
marrxages 

Marriage with dowry 

5$ 

38 

Reciprocal marriages 

67 

45 

Marnages mvahtng payment 
of consideration to the girl 
giving household 

25 

17 

Totals 

148 

100 


There are several reasons for the greater frequency of reciprocal 
marnages Considenng that for some time past there have been 
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more males than females among the Pandits of Kashmir * it has 
been rather difficult to find wives for all men The dispant) in 
«ex ratio has been aggrav ated in the villages particularly bytvvo 
factors Firstly, although the Pandits arc strictly monogamous, 
)et the widowers have had the ntual and customary right to 
remarr), but the nidous havenot had the same pmilege There 
are i6 men m Utrassu Umanagn who have mamed a second 
time after the first wifes death There is also one man who is 
now livmg wnth his third wife The first case of widow remarriage 
took place about 20 j ears ago At present there are si\ w omen in 
the \TlIage who have mamed fora second time and one who has 
marned a third time after being widowed twice 

Secondly, many a Pandit from Srinagar, unable to get mamed 
there obtains a wife from a nllage , but city-dwellers do not 
marry their daughters into villages* The rural Pandits have 
resorted to reaprocal mamages as a means of ensuring w ives and 
daughters-in law for as many households as can offer women m 
exchange The genealogies collected by me rev eal that the prac 
tice IS by no means a recent one Another likely reason for tea 
procal mamages is that these eliminate the possibility of the 
extortion of gifts from a woman's natal household by her parents 
in law Each side fears repnsals by the other and the conflicts 
which are usually associated with the relations between affinally 
related households remain somewhat m check 

The Pandits agree that reaprocal mamages offend against the 
basic notion of marriage being the ntual gift of a daughter to 
her chosen husband Nothing it is said should be accepted in 
return for such a gift But whereas a minonty of the Pandits 
usually those belonging to the aristocratic families cntiaze 
reciprocal mamages as ntually and soaally improper the 
majonty justify them on grounds of expediency and social 
sumval 

Tr. vs, isnriftia casa. of. a, •bffAwirjt 

' In 1961 484^22 or SS per cejit of the 89 102 Hindus of Kashmir ivere males 
In Utrassu Umanagn the proportion ot the Pandit males to the females m 
1941 at the time of the census was 5U per cent which had by March 19a7 
changed to 54 75 per cent 

’The differential m the age of first mamage (see abore, pp I 12 f) must 
however offset to some extent the effect of the above two factors Assuming 
equal mortality women are mamageable for eight years longer than men 
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betw een the Sanskritic and local traditions, but there is more to 
It than that Those Pandits who oppose reciprocal marriages 
complain that the element of bargaining involved in such 
marriages is unseemly and mcompatible with the formal rela 
tions which should ideally obtain between sonya In 1957 Surya 
of Umanagn arranged the marriage of his daughter in the 
village of Nanil m exchange for a wife for his son It was agreed 
that he would first fetch his daughter in law from Nanil and then 
receive the bridegroom for his daughter m his house I accom 
panied Surya to Nanil along with about 40 other people In the 
middle of the night I was woken up by some commotion On 
mqmry I foimd that a dispute had arisen between Surya and the 
other household over the insuffiaency of the ornaments the 
former had taken with him for his daughter m law Intervention 
by Surya s co-villagers and others saved the situation 

Further, social norms are breached when the daughter giving 
and the wife receiving households are equated as happens when 
they exchange women As will be seen from what follows a 
confusion of roles takes place, through their involution m such 
situations 

In the great majority of reaprocal marriages men exchange 
their sisters or cousins All the instances of reciprocal marriage 
m Utrassu Umanagn fall into this category The arrangement 
places the parents and the siblings and in fact all other km of 
the exchanged women in ‘double’ and incompatible roles thus 
a brother is his sister’s husband’s sister’s husband , a sister her 
brother’s wife’s brother s wife , a father (mother) is his (her) 
daughter’s husband’s sister’s father{mother)-in law , and cross 
cousins are related in both the possible w ays (see Fig X) 

In the Pandit soaety a man is deferential towards his sister s 
husband but there is an element of familiarity m his attitude 
towards his wife’s brother, particularly if the latter is of the same 
age as himself or younger Similarly, a couple are deferential 
towards the parents in law of their daughter, but assume a domi 
neering attitude towards the parents of their daughter m law 
Finally, a person has more intimate relations ivith his mother’s 
brother’s children than with his father’s sisters children, the 
former belong to his matamal (mother’s natal household) with 
whom he has closer relations, outside his own natal household, 
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than with any other grouping of kin. The latter distinction of 
roles is less clear than the former n\o, but nevertheless an 
important one. All these distinct categories of kin get entangled 
together as a consequence of reciprocal marriages 



Fig X 


The confusion of roles is even more confounded when an inter- 
generation exchange takes place By exchanging his daughter 
with a man's sister, Vasaboi (village Khrev) became his brother- 
in law's father-in law, and the latter became related to the same 
woman as husband and uncle (step-mother's brother)! Such 
exchanges are, however, rare, and unreservedly condemned by 
the villagers I was able to record only three instances from 
villages other than Utrassu-Umanagri Two of these involved 
priests whose limited numbers make remarriages particularly 
diflicult to arrange. According to the Pandits, a man who is old 
enough to have a nubile daughter of his owm ought not to seek 
a wife 

In the attitude towards reciprocal marriages may be seen an 
unresolved social problem of Pandit rural soaety. Being married 
is desirable from all points of view: physical, emotional, cultural 
and ritual But the difficulty of finding wives for all men often 
necessitates arrangements which conflict with certain basic 
notions of kinship It would seem that two sets of values have 
been prevalent among the rural Pandits for many generations. 
On the one band, there have been the aristocratic families who 
have disapproved of reciprocal marriages, emphasizing the 
unseemly social situations these give rise to On the other, there 
have been the majority of the Pandits who have attached 
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greater importance to the vanous advantages of such marriages 
than to their disadvantages 

Marriages involving payment^ in cash or kind, to the girls 
household by her future husband, or his chtilah, are not only 
infrequent (17 per cent of the total number of marriages in 
Utrassu Umanagri) but also concealed Payments may be received 
for the stipulated purpose of marriage expenses (mainly for 
dowry) or without the manner of use and expenditure being 
specified In either case the element of purchase is present, but of 
sale only in the latter case Such marriages are held to be against 
dharma and morality The idea of selling a child is very repug 
nant to the Pandits sense of human dignity and a man who 
receives money for his daughter is regarded as one fallen %ery 
low A man who buys himself a wife is generally a widower, or 
a bachelor of advanced age who has given up all hopes of 
marriage by the usual means He does not feel any pnde m being 
rich enough to buy himself a wife instead he suffers from a 
sense of shame that he has to do so In short sellmg a daughter 
shames a parent, and buying a wife does a man no credit It is 
extreme poverty and the presence of several nubile daughters in 
the household which compel it to resort to this kind of mamage 
The parents never make such a proposal but accept it when it is 
made to them Though the negotiations for purchase take place 
in great secrecy, news about it leaks out sooner or later through 
the intermediaries who are instrumental in settling the terms of 
the marriage 

Tromise Giving and Betrothal Ceremonies 
Affluent households regard it a matter of prestige to announce a 
forthcoming wedding by holdmg a betrothal (gandtin, ‘binding*) 
ceremony Poorer c/iu/a/is tend to avoid it Some cxinsideration or 
other — e g the young age of the girl or the boy a year of poor 
harvests and high prices, a sudden death m one of the house 
holds or the mauspiciousncss of the irapendmg part of the year 
— may, however, necessitate postponement of mamage after the 
match has been settled upon In such cases a betrothal, or the 
simple and less expensive ‘promisc^ivmg’ (takh dyun) or ‘oath’ 
(driykasam) ceremony usually takes place Neither ceremony is 
finally binding upon the two parties, either of whom may revoke 
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it. If many valuable and durable gifts have been exchanged 
benveen the betrothal and its dissolution, the same will be return- 
ed even if they have been made use of. These gifts usually consist 
of clothes and gold ornaments. 

For reasons already mentioned, ‘promise-giving’ is more 
common than betrothal. A party of a dozen or so men from the 
boy’s side visit the girl’s household. There they are ser\’ed the 
midday meal if they have come from another vUlage ; othennse 
tea and cahe are deemed adequate for the occasion. After the 
pleasantries are over, the leader of the visiting party (usually the 
oldest man) formally asks the paterfamilias of the girl’s house- 
hold to promise that the chosen girl trill be given in marriage to 
their boy. The promise is formally given, and then small pfts, 
sometimes only flowers and dry fruits, arc exchanged between 
the two parties as a token of the solemn agreement just entered 
into. 

A betrothal is more elaborate ; gifts of considerable value are 
exchanged and both the households give feasts to their kith and 
kin. 

The Marriage Ritual 

The Pandits maintain that marriage is one of the rituals for the 
spiritual good of the human body. A series of rites, performed in 
tAvo parts, constitute the ritual of marriage. Most of the rites are 
of Sanskritic origin. A few apparently non-Sanskritic ceremonies 
also are performed, but the Pandits themselves do not distinguish 
between rites as Sanskritic and non-Sanskritic. We may now 
describe what the Pandits regard as the more important of these 
rues and ceremonies. The explanations given are based on what 
they themselves believe rather than on an interpretation of 
Sanskrit texts. 

A ritual of padfication is performed for the bride and the 
bridegroom in their respective homes a couple of days, but never 
more than seven days, before the solemnization of the marriage. 
The purpose of this ritual is to intercede with gods and evil 
spirits so that supernatural interference may not preclude the 
performance of the marriage rituals proper. In the case of the 
bride, it is also the occasion for the performance of nine other 
rites, which should have been ideally performed between her 
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birth and marriage Subsequently the bridegroom accompanied 
by close kin neighbours and friends goes to the home of the 
bride on an appointed and auspiaous day for the wedding 

The performance of rituals on this occasion takes most of a 
day or an evening and the night A fire is lit to serve as a dmne 
witness (fire has a presiding deity the god Agm) purifying agent 
and the conveyor of food offerings to gods This act at once 
establishes the religious character of the rite The bridegroom is 
then called upon by the bride s father to accept kanyadan (ritual 
gift of a virgin) Only a virgin may be given in marriage because 
a woman who has had sexual intercourse with a man is unchaste 
and unworthy of being given as a ritual gift The Pandits say 
that m olden times the bnde used to be absolutely chaste because 
girls were married before menarche This is not done nowadays 
because of changing social norms and the legal prohibition of 
child marriage The ritual gift of a vngin bestows ritual ment 
upon the person who gives her and the person who accepts her 
The girl may be given in marriage by her father father s father 
if he IS abve father $ elder brother or her own elder brother 
Sometimes a mother s brother may be called upon to gue anay 
his niece in marriage if her father and future husband are of the 
same goiro (see above pp lo^ff) 

Having made the gift the bride s father puts a new yagfto 
pavtt of six strands around the bridegroom s neck and removes 
the yagnopavit of three strands which the latter has been near 
ing since his mekhal This rite symbolizes the assumption of the 
responsibility for the ritual debts (see above p 92) of the bnde 
by her husband 

As these rites are being performed the bnde s younger sister 
is given a gift of money by the bridegroom s father to console her 
in her sorrow at the imminent departure of her sister from her 
natal home The close bond between sisters is recognized in this 
usage 

The most important of the marriage rites is called sapla padt 
( walking seven steps') Seven coins are put around the ntual fire 
The bridegroom then holds the hands of the bride and leads her 
step by step over the seven corns As he guides her ov er the se% en 
corns the pnests make him repeat the mantra which the) them 
selves reate The bndegroom promises the bnde that he will do 
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seven things for her feed her, look after her health, give her 
nealth be answerable for her wellbeing give her o&pnng 
good to her at aU times, and be bound to her m mutual fnend 
ship After this nte the marriage is irrei ocahle 
Towards the end of the ntual the bndegroom giies some 
walnuts to the bnde who gives them to her father m law who 
blesses her This usage is perhaps svmbohc of the that th 
children which the husband will have bv his wife wi e ong 
his fathers patnlmeage.” , , , 

The bnde having been gifted away and accepted and th 
ntuals having been home wimess to by gods mamap 
husband and wife in an mdissolublc bond It is not on y ^ 
tract hut also a sacrament Moreover anmalpftranMt ^ 
back and once accepted it cannot be abandone e 
call mamage nethar (ne=never+^*^fl^='‘^^”S^) . 

by a permanent bond The Sansknt term vivaha also , J 

and means ‘carrying away* it refers to the change o r 
by the bnde who is earned away to her cpjugal ^ 

poses a problem which the Pandits have solved m an i g 
manner^ The girl having been gifted away shoidd ^ 
return to her natal home for as already swte , ^ 
should return to its giver Therefore when SJJ’ , 
her natal home she does not walk out throug • 

but IS handed out of a window Thu^ 
to her natal home become possible not having u 
front door of the house for gomg out she can enter t ro g 
on these return visits 
Secondary i\/arnag« and Remarnage 
Mamage is indissoluble but a man may take a 

first wife dies or is unable to bear him children p i 

not usually take secondary wives for the sake o p 
one case was reported to me and that too rorn ^ » 

Srmagar Whereas widowers have been traditiona y p 
to remarry widows did not have this nght pro a y o 

‘•In lu essential details the Pand.t man.a^ 
injuncuons For details of the Sanskntic ritual p ( ^ ^rnage 

For the rites accepted in Hindu law as essental to a legaiiv 
see Mat-ne (1953 pp IfiO-d"*) 
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partly because they cannot be given as ritual gifts and there 
fore their marriage for a second time cannot be truly solemnized 
The ritual status of a widow s children by a second marriage also 
would be doubtful 

Nevertheless the last 20 years have witnessed many cases of 
widow remarriage among the Pandits A soaal reformation 
movement — so-called — m support of widow remarriage and 
other changes in the traditional way of life originated in the 
city in the early thirties and later spread to the villages Subse- 
quently an Utrassu Umanagn widow was married into another 
village in 1939 but she died soon later This remarriage failed to 
receive wide approval in the village Seven years later a widoiv s 
father in law sponsored her marriage to his younger son The 
priests defying the Brahmanic code proved equal to the occasion 
and performed an abridged version of the marriage ritual This 
time many elders of the village came out in support of widow 
remarriage Since then six more widows of Utrassu Umanagn 
have married in the village and two outside it One widow has 
come in from outside There are now «even remarried women 
m the village 

It seems that the Pandits of the village did not greatly oppose 
this breach of religion and custom they were in fact divided 
on the desirability of such marriages The aristocratic and some 
other families made a feeble verbal protest in the name of 
religion and custom but this stand was weakened by the fact 
that Telakchand one of the prominent aristocratic men of 
the village supported the second widow remarriage ivhich took 
place in his wifes natal family The majority of the Pandits 
connived at these early cases of widow remarriage probably 
because they saw in it an answer to the problem of finding wi\es 
for all men The values and pnnciplcs of the social reformation 
movement have also had some influence upon the rural Pandits 
and made them conscious of the hardships and miseries of 
young widows The aristocratic families have now given up their 
opposition but none of them has )ei allowed such 1 marriage 
to take place m his own household 

It IS of interest to note that in five of the seven cases of w idow 
remarnage in Utrassu Umanagri the mamage was decided upon 
bj mutual consent between the widow and her second husband 
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In tno of the-ie cases the mdow mamed her deceased husband s 
paternal cousin, and m three cases an unrelated man In the 
remaimng two cases, the widow’s father in law asked his youn^r 
son to marry her It is sigmficant that five of the seven men i\ho 
married these widows were bachelors, and all of them iiere 
between 23 and 35 years of age 


n 

Structor-^l Consequences o’=‘ Marriage 

Marriage has both immediate and long term consequences A 
feature of the Pandit kinship system is that whereas the 
immediate rearrangement of roles and change in status conse 
quent upon marriage are of great significance to a newly marrie 
woman and her natal and affinal households these changes 0 
not immediately affect the position of a newly married man m is 
own chulah For at least some years after marriage (exactly now 
long would mainly depend upon the presence or absence 0 
members older than himself in his household and their age) a 
man’s relations with his wife are overshadowed by the relatmns 
between her on the one side and his parents and other members 
of his household on the other Ideally, a man’s marriage is expect 
ed never to affect his roles as, say, son or brother Since he conti 
nues to live in his own natal household he does not have to ma e 
the kind of adjustments his wife has to j / v 

For a woman marriage is the beginning of a second (the 
Pandits v\ould sa) her real) life, as it were Although 
mamed daughter has an important place in the affections o er 
parents and is of great help in domestic work yet **1.”*^ 
specific jurally or ntuall> important role for her to fill m her 
natal home before her mamage Subsequently, she has certain 
ceremonial funaions in her natal family, but her most importan 
roles are as wife and mother m her conjugal family 
Not only is a girl physically transferred to her new hon^ on 

her mamage but she is also given a nevs personal name , s eis 

indcctl truly ‘twice born* The effect of this change m e 

" Cf The establishment of a new equihbnum after a marriage 
in certain trpes of kinship or family structure there 1$ a r 
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emotional life is, of course, immense The newly wedded woman, 
suddenly uprooted from her natal home, is placed m the midst 
of strangers vis-a vts whom she is expected to assume roles some 
of which are not only novel but also the opposite of the roles 
hitherto played by her From having been a member of a house 
hold by virtue of birth, she now becomes a member of another 
household by virtue of marriage, and it is with the latter chiihh 
that her future lies 


The change m her mode of residence and the nature of her 
chiilah membership is accompanied by changes in a womans 
jural and ritual status Till her marriage takes place, a girls 
jural position is indistinguishable from that of her brother*: It 
IS regarded as the duty of her natal household to arrange for 
her marriage If she is marned patnuxonlocally, as happens rare 
ly, retains her rights as a coparcener m her natal home Her 
husband retains similar rights m his owm natal household and 
does not acquire them in his conjugal chulah But if a girl is 
married patrivirilocally, which is by far the commoner prac 
wee she loses her status as a coparcener m her natal household 
ut she retains certain residual and contingent rights ** Thus 
s e expects gifts from her natal household on speafied occasions 
such as her own and her husband’s birthdays the ritual inina 
won of her sons and the marriage of her children Should she 
ecome a widow a woman may return to her natal home where 
s e as t e contingent residual right of maintenance But it is 
^ natal home , a widow 

TT ^ * I’sw never does so Of the ay widows living in Utrassu 
anagri <mly two have resumed residence in their natal 
s ot are childless and live with their brothers 
tn f 'vidow has the moral and the jural rights to return 

m lipr ^ ^ she also has an inalienable right to stay on 

and home In fact her ritual ties irrevocably bind her 

her conjugal family ^ 

tribcAVj families In the Nguni 

mav not be i, t, * woman has in her own family as a daughter 

person in the two ^ ^ relatives She ts a different 

.. .f 
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are required to participate m the funeral rites of her parents , 
and a man can if he so likes, offer food and water m the name of 
his mother s deceased father A daughter loses no opportunity 
of visiting her natal home, m the early years of her married life, 
to be present at various ntual and ceremonial occasions, such as 
birthdays and death anniversaries If taken ill, she may be 
removed to her natal chulah where she feels more relaxed, and 
hopes to be better looked after But as her parents and parents in 
law die, and her oivn children grow up she is gradually absorbed 
into her conjugal chulah and her bonds with her natal home 
gradually become weakened 

Although there is a decline in informal interaction, )et a 
female agnate in her position as pof (father’s sister) has to play 
important ceremonial roles on vanous occasions, such as initia 
tion and marriage, in the lives of her brother’s children The 
Pandits refer to Ae pof^s role as pofakar {pofs work) Thus she 
ceremonially cooks food , paints ritual symbols and makes floral 
patterns (in lime, turmeric and other colours) on the facade of 
her brother’s house to the accompaniment of singing by other 
women , applies the ceremonial tnainz {Lawsoma tnermis) to the 
hands and feet of the initiate, bridegroom, or bride , and at the 
time of her nephew’s mekhal distributes tea and cakes among 
all the kith and km present m her brother’s house She receives 
gifts in cash and kind from her natal household on these 
occasions Her husband, who shares her pnvileged position maj 
be requested to tie the turban on the inmate's or the bride- 
groom’s head This is regarded as a great honour, and a man 
IS so honoured m his capacity as the pofs husband Pofakar 
IS a privilege and a right which may not be denied to a woman 
It is an expression of her position as an agnate in her natal 
family But as another generation grows up the pof becomes 
the pofanam (father’s father’s sister) and is, if alive regarded as 
a remote kinswoman A Pandit proverb sums up the declining 
ties of a woman iMth her natal chulah thus The daughter of 
today IS the sister of tomorrow, die pof and the pofanam of a 
later day, and then she is a stranger 

The Woman Giving Household 

Marriage among the Pandits results in changes m the internal 
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Structure of the households which are joined m an affinal 
alliance Whcneier a marriage takes place a natal member of 
one household is transferred to the other The departure of a 
girl from her home depletes her natal familj but aug 
mcnts her conjugal familj In reciprocal marriages the loss of 
a daughter is compensated bj the addition of a daughter in lau 
to the household But the dcpleiion of the household through 
the marriage of its female natal members is only to be expected 
It IS also an important event in the developmental cycle of 
the chulah A daughter unable to continue her patrilineagc is 
socially uselc'S qua daughter But as daughter in lavs she bears 
the sons who continue her husbands patrilineagc Moreover 
one of the processes underlying the developmental cycle of the 
chulah IS that of conflict between the sibling and conjugal bonds 
The change of residence by women on their marriage leads to 
the development of this conflict between brothers and its reso- 
lution so far as relations between brothers and sisters are 
concerned \Micn a girl is married out her departure simplifies 
the position with regard to mterkm relations m her natal 
household The husband s unmarried sister is one of the main 
obstacles in the way of the growing influence and assimilation 
of a woman in her conjugal household Not only is a woman s 
role as husbands sister made less effective by her assumption 
of other roles and change of residence but her influence on her 
mother is also reduced ^Vhen the mother-daughter axis breaks 
down the mother in her role as mother in law is a more 
accommodating person 

The marriage of an only or a last daughter may reduce a 
household drastically to a conjugal pair a widow or a widower 
A couple approaching old age need to be physically cared for 
they also need the economic and emotional support of a son 
Besides these immediate needs there are also remoter needs like 
the need for proper funeral and shraddha and the desire for 
earthly immortality through agnatic lineal descendants The 
emotional fulfilment and satisfaction which the presence of sons 
and grandchildren alone can give is sorely missed if a couple 
find themselves childless m old age The feeling of helplessness 
and loneliness is greater in the case of a widow or a widower 
than in the case of a married couple But such situations do not 
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arise often When it is likely to ansc, two courses arc open to 
the household concerned a son niaj be adopted or a daughter 
married patnuxonlocally It is onlj tcr>' rarely that nothing 
IS done to remedy such a situation Tlicrc arc two men liclong 
ing to other villages, and one belonging to Uirassu Umanagri, 
who arc patriuxorilocally resident in the village In onlj one of 
these three households docs the daughter concerned have no 
brothers , m the other two they arc present but are young, 
while the parents arc old and poor Similarly there are eight 
men of the village who arc living patriuvonlocall) m other 
villages In five of thc«e cases the conjugal cliuhhs of the<e men 
lack sons 

Unions involving patnuxorilocal residence arc called 
gari p\aih (at home) marriages Such a marriage is a contract 
between a man and his parcnt(s)-in law He takes up residence 
with his wifes natal household, looks after its estate shares in 
enjoying its prosperity, and, if needed provides additional 
income All the three g<iri pyalh sons in law, resident in Utrassu 
Umanagri are actively engaged m earning cash incomes which 
they conmbuie, at least partly, to the expenses of their conjugal 
households SuA a son m law looks after the upkeep of his wife s 
natal household and the comforts of his parcnt{s)*in law If 
his wife has younger siblings, he arranges for ihe schooling and 
the melihal of the boys, and the marnage of them all After 
the death of his parent(s) m law he is free to return to his natal 
home. In exchange for his services a son inlaw obtains a wife, 
and eventually his children inheni the whole of their mother s 
father’s estate which may be of considerable value He himself 
does not acquire any direct nght of inheritance though this 
seems to be the position under Hindu law (see Derrett 1962, 
pp 23f ) Even his children’s jural and ritual positions m their 
own paternal family remain unaltered by the mode of their 
residence and the fact that they inhent through their mother 
from her natal household 

The Pandit Woman m her Conjugal Household 
For a few months after her mamage a woman is referred to 
as the bride (mahrini) by her relatives in law She is treated as 
a favoured guest served special foods and made to wear her 
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bndal clothes and jewellery She is not allowed to do any heavy 
nork such as cooking or fetching water She is allowed to visit 
her natal home (malyun) frequently , in fact, she does not spend 
more than nme months or so of the year after her marnage 
in her conjugal home (vanw), but she must be present on all 
occasions of domestic importance sudi as ritual feasts and fasts, 
birthdays and death anniversanes The parents of a neuly 
married woman anxiously await her \isits so that they may 
know how she is faring 'They offer her advice and console her 
if she complains of harsh treatment On their part, the relatives- 
inlaw watch her doings with a cntical eye for any lapse of 
etiquette or lack of skill, and frown upon her mistakes If these 
are repeated, her parents are sent a message reprimanding them 
for not having properly trained her There may also be com 
plamts about msuffiaent prestations (hyot dyot, ‘taken and- 
given*) The contrast between the joys of a woman’s hfe m her 
•malyun and the hardships she has to bear m her vanw are a 
favourite theme in Kashrmn folklore (see Bazaz 1959) On the 
ivhole, the first year or so after marnage usually is an exating 
time for a woman as well as her lelativ es*in law For her the 
acquisition of adult status, connubial joys new clothes and 
ornaments, and the frequent visiting to and back from her 
vanw contnbute to the excitement For her conjugal family 
there are the joys of havmg a new daughter m law (nor/i) in the 
house and of receiving gifts 

In terms of overt behaviour, a woman s closest relations m 
her conjugal household are with her husband s mother, sisters 
and his brothers’ wives The attitude of a mother m law towards 
her daughter m law is influenced by two important factors 
(1) the extent to which a man allows his relations with his wife 
to affect his relations with bis parents and siblings , and {2) the 
extent to which the parents in law of a woman are satisfied with 
the gifts they receive from her parents Further, the Pandit 
avoraen are traditionally domineenng and harsh in their attitude 
towards their daughters m law , but whether a particular 
mother in law is kmder or harsher than usual depends upon her 
own temperamental make up and the temperament and beha 
' lour of her daughter in law Among the Pandits a daughter in 
law IS traditionally expected to be self effacing hard working, 

9 
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respectful and obedient, and to conform to a severe code of 
euquette She is the first member of the household to wake up 
in the morning and does not retire to bed unless sbe is asked 
to do so She may not eat before her mother in law and sisters 
in law (husband s sisters) have had their food Since no woman 
eats before the male members of the household, she may not 
on occasion get enough to eat or get all the things that have 
been cooked She should not speak to any adult male directly 
or look him in the face She should sit with her back turned 
towards the elders as facing them is regarded as being o;er 
bold She does not have a joking relationship with any of her 
affines but may be on familiar terms with such of them as are 
younger than herself Above all, she should completely avoid 
her husband in the presence of others 
Strained relations between a woman and her relatives in law 
are of common occurrence The uneven development of rela 
Hons between a woman and, on the one hand, her husband, and 
on the other, her relatives inlaw, usually is the mam reason for 
this , even before they have ceased to regard her as a stranger, the 
husband comes to love her and confide m her If he aliens his 
feelings for his nife to result in a pronounced change in his 
attitude towards the members of his natal household, their atti- 
tude towards him becomes suspiaous and bitter Hiey resent 
the influence his wife is able to cxerase over him and complain 
that their «os/i has estranged one of their kin from them 
The more her influence on her husband or his solicitude for her, 
the greater the resentment a woman’s relatives in law bear 
towards her , and the more the) arc resentful towards her the 
closer her husband feels drawn to her 
Other factors also may contribute to the already strained 
relations between sons and their parents Adult sons often 
complain of their parents' failure to recognize that the former 
arc grown up itidutduals, and not mere appendages of the latter 
\Vhcrcas sons rebel against the emotional posscssnencss of their 
parents the latter wonder — to quote one irate father — ‘how a 
son can forget his mother’s milk that still sticks to his mouth 
An adult son maj also disagree with the manner in which 
his parents manage the affairs of the household, but he should 
not question the wisdom of their actions If he docs, many 
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people ivill regard Him as being insolent and disobedient. Filial 
piety entails unquestioning obedience to the wishes of one’s 
parents, even when they axe obviously tvrong. But personal 
interest does often take the upper hand in a man’s actions, 
particularly if the disregard for his parents’ wishes is not likely 
to be taken very seriously by them. Thus, Badri {27) insisted 
on taking his wife away with him to a town, where he is 
employed, on the ground that he could live more frugally if his 
wife were to keep house for him. His parents resisted the 
suggestion at first, but finally relented. On his part, Badri also 
took his younger brother, aged nine, with him. 

In her relations with her daughter-in-law a woman is much 
influenced by her nubile daughters. The Pandits say that the 
husband's sister is a mother-in-law in miniatuTe.’Shc is usually 
exacting in her demands upon her brother’s wife and critical 
in her attitude towards her. Although she may be a couple of 
years younger than her brother’s rvife, yet she will treat the 
latter as an equal, or even as one junior to her in age. The main 
reason for her attitude also may be seen in the estrangement 
which grows between siblings when they attain adulthood. 

Dwarkanath (aj) was a dutiful son and a devoted brother till 
his marriage. A few months afterwards, his wife, aged eighteen, 
and his younger sister, aged sixteen, quarrelled because, accord- 
ing to his mother, his •ivife insulted his sister. Soon it was noticed 
that Dwarkanath was not talking as much to his sister as 
formerly, and this was much resented by his mother and sister 
because they had expected him to reprimand his wife. Nothing 
seemed to go straight between him and his mother and sister 
after this happening. His own version, given to me about a year 
later, was that his sister and bis wife had* had a tiff and he 
had tried to remain completely neutral by busying himself in 
various household duties. When I told this to his elder brother, 
the latter exclaimed, *Neutral? He has no right to equal one 
of his O'ivn blood ivith a stranger,’ 

After her marriage a Pandit girl comes nearer to her parents 
and siblings, particulmly the former. Constrained by custom to 
part with their child, and send her aivay to live with strangers, 
parents feel most grieved when their daughter departs for her 
new home. I saw the parents and other close kin of two brides 
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weeping at this sad moment Most daughters complain of the 
drudgery if not the harshness of a daughter m law s life and 
are showered with gifts and love by their solicitous parents 
Consequently parents and daughters develop a new richer 
emotional rdationship 

The changed status of a daughter qua daughter also contri 
butes to this development Away from her natal home a 
married woman rarely questions the actions of her parents in 
their own household She may even act as a peacemaker between 
her parents and siblings She no longer has any common 
interests with them and her absence removes the possibibty of 
even minor irritations developing between them Her loyalty 
towards her own husband does not conflict with her loyalty 
towards her km Being no longer a coparcener she is not a poten 
tial rival to her brothers interest in their ancestral estate But 
the position of a son is quite the reverse His marriage may 
create a hiatus betiveen him and his parents and siblings 

Tensions may also anse between a woman and her parents 
mlaw and even her husband may become displeased owing to 
the general desire of the Pandits to receive more prestations from 
their daughter in law s natal household than they do A woman 
may be ill treated and taunted for the alleged miserliness and 
meanness of her parents The most striking example of such 
an attitude that came to my notice was the following Dinanath 
{36) had been married 14 years when his younger brother 
Mohanlal (20) got married Mohanlals parents in law sent him 
more personal gifts than Dinanath had receu ed from his w ife s 
parents Although a father of five children he showed such 
annoyance at his wifcs parents miserliness that she persuaded 
them to present him with a suit of clothes although there a'as 
no occasion calling for such a gift] I also recorded a feiv 
instances of the refusal of parents-in law to recall their daughter 
in law after she had gone on a visit to her parental home unless 
her parents sent more gifts than they had done m the past 
Tlie attitude of a woman towards her husband s brothers 
wives and theirs towards her is one of indifference or fnendU 
ness to begin with but becomes competitne with the passage 
of lime So long as their mother in law is aliie they are all 
under her control After her death they usually come into con 
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flict With each other This phase in the relations between sisters 
in law IS of considerable significance in the context of fission in 
the household and uill be discussed at length in Chapter 8 
It may be stressed here that the general pattern of regu 
larities in the relations between a woman and her relatives-in 
laiv IS not static but changes over time Her beconung a mother 
is the most important event in this developmental process and 
contributes significantly towards her assimdation in her 
conjugal household The Pandits say that a daughter m law 
pro\es her worth when she bears a child After a woman has 
borne sev eral children her contacts with her natal home 
gradually become iveakened she goes there less often parti 
cularly ^ter the death of her parents and her mterests in her 
conjugal household become ramified Another crucial develop- 
ment in this process of assimilation is her father in law s death 
particularly if her husband is the eldest of several brothers or 
the only son of his parents for he then succeeds his father as the 
head of the household Daughters m law may come into serious 
conflict with their mother in law in this phase of chulah deve- 
lopment and seek to challenge her authority over them 
Radhamal (50) found after her husband s death that the elder 
of her two daughters in law aged 30 and mother of three 
children had become strangely defiant Previously Radhamal 
had run her household strictly according to her own wishes and 
had been an exacting mother in law to her elder daughter in 
law for 12 years and to her younger daughter m law for three 
years The elder daughter in law who had always hated her 
mother m law persuaded her husband when he became the 
head of the household to let her have an increasing voice in 
household matters Radhamal s initial reaction w as to fight with 
her daughter m law and complam against her to the latter s 
husband He listened to his mothers complamts patiently but 
did nothing to restrain his mfe because (as he told his elder 
sister) his wife had been suppressed too long and was not a 
child Subsequently his sister advised her mother to try to make 
peace with her daughter m law The important change which 
had occurred in Radhamal s status was that she was no longer 
the wife but merely the mother of the head of the household 
There are also many instances of a son who takes the side 
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of his parents or widowed mother against his wife One of the 
common reasons why a woman visits a magician or priest on 
behalf of her daughter, or on her own behalf, is to seek a tabs 
man to turn the husband s loyalty towards his wife In fact, 
even the man who takes the side of his wife rarely does so 
defiantly or openly, because the Pandits regard filial piety as a 
much higher virtue than conjugal love 
The Husband Wtje Relationship 


As long as a man s parents are ahve, or there are other elders, 
particularly males in the household, his relations with his wife 
are severely limited He has no exclusive jural responsibility 
on her behalf It is the duty of the household to look after her, 
and should she die without leavmg behind a ritually miuated 
son, her husband’s younger brother, rather than he himself 
IS called upon to perform the obsequies Similarly a woman is 
not expected to do anything for her husband alone unless, of 
course she is the wife of the head of the household Thus she 
may not cook any special food for him , if she wants to wash a 
single shirt of his she must collect the dirty clothes of other 
members of the household as a pretext for the wash Bishambar 
nath put the matter thus ‘If a man returns home after a visit 
ot long duration to Srinagar or some other place his return 
will cause excitement and joy m his home When he enters the 
yard, men, women and children of his chulah will flock around 
turn Men and women will embrace him and kiss his forehead 
women wi weep with joy and children will run about and 
shout hven neighbours Pandits and Muslims, will join m wel 
coming hiin But there is one woman who will remain un 
attected, and continue to do whatever she was dome when the 
commotion began Or, she may run into the kitchen apparently 

com”h 'i'm no notice o£ the man who has 

co^ back Nor iviU he bestow a glance on her She is his wife!’ 
ch!!'” ™n>ns for this attitude The growth of an 

nmZT ‘’"""n any two members of a household is dis 

isfieb,?! 5 ®‘nce a daughter in law 

her and devdopment of such a loyalty between 

Therefl 'f disfavour 

Therefore, the only exclusive mterest which a young couple may 
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take in one another is as sexual. mates, and this also they are 
expected to do only at night and in the privacy of their bed- 
room. The Pandits’ attitude towanls sexual desire, and their 
general sexual morality, also preclude spouses from openly 
showing any interest in each other. Moreover, the human 
genitals are regarded with a certain degree of disgust in view 
of their excretory functions, and the attitude towards them is 
extended to sexual intercourse. Consequently, there is a sense 
of shame which surroimds the wife-husband relationship for 
many years after marriage when sexual desire is held to be the 
main interest which a man and his wife have in one another. 

The sexual relationship between husband and wife, though 
shameful, is also justified because it leads to the highly desired 
status of parenthood. Further, sexual gratification is regarded 
as an essential feature of a successful marriage. The Pandits 
strongly believe that a woman who gets .proper sexual gratifica- 
tion in her union with her husband will never be unfaithful to 
him. Sexual lapses on the part of men are not held as a sign of 
an unsuccessful marriage. Even some of my old women infor- 
mants held this view, and two of them almost boasted of their 
husbands’ sexual exploits. 

When children are bom of a union, the husband-wife relation- 
ship acquires its raUon d'itrc, not so much for the couple them- 
selves, as in the eyes of the husband’s natal household. But even 
afterwards, the husband-wife relationship between the junior 
members of the household continues to be subordinated to the 
parent-child and sibling relationships. Nevertheless, there is an 
obvious difference between the apparent mutual non-recogni- 
tion of a newly-wedded couple, and the avoidance between a 
man and his wife who have been long married and have 
children, but are younger than some other members of the 
household. 

WTten a man’s parents die, and he becomes the head of the 
household, he assumes the economic and ritual responsibilities 
for bis wife and children. Bv the time a household is in this 
phase of development, the conflicting pulls of a man’s ties with 
his parents and siblings on the one hand, and his wife and 
children on the other will have been resolved through the death 
of his parents, the marriage of his sisters, and , separation 
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(through partition) hctuccn him and his lirothcrs Consequently 
he IS able to dciotc himself to the interests of his wife and 
children without restraint 

A man has in this phase of life man) interests in common 
with his wife She is his garavajem (housekeeper) and coun 
seller and has the sole responsibility for rearing )oung children 
if they have an) She cooks and distributes food works in the 
kitchen garden looks after cattle and docs all other work 
incidental to domestic life 


On hiS part the husband regards himself as his wife s prouder 
and protector she is his ward as his children arc He is expected 
to wield authorit) oicr her the Pandits do not subsenbe to the 
notion of marriage as a companionship between equals An 
over lenient and oicrfond husband is hkcl) to be dominated 
opcnl) by his wife and if that happens he is much ridiculed 
Close obsenation of husband wife relations among the Pandits 
of Utrassu Umanagn reveals that the formal domination of 
husbands over wives though true conceals the fact that 
women are able to exert a far greater influence over their 
husbands than even they themselves care to admit The power 
of a wife over her husband must not become blatantly open 
and aggressive if it is to succeed as no man wants to be publicly 
known as a hen pecked husband Instead the man who is able 
to dominate his wife and if need be beat her thinks much of 
himself and is similarl) regarded by others Nevertheless the 
phrase shandagand tola (the parrot of the pillow) which 
Pandits employ to designate wucs is an expressive one the 
wife IS supposed to influence her husband s attitudes when they 
hav e both retired to bed 


In the Pandit society marriage is not a single act nor a static 
relationship It grows with the growing couple and means 
i erent t mgs at different stages Beginning with an exclusive 
connotation other interests rights and obligations are 
^^A ^ years so that the Pandits maintain that an 

man s wife is like a mother to him There is considerable 
truth in this saying A man with adult children is a rather 
oney gure in the chulah His authoritarian position as the 
head of the household tends to separate him from his adult 
children who are therefore much closer to their mother The 
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dictates of etiquette and sexual morality preclude intimacy 
beu\een a father and his adult daughters ; moreover the latter 
live in their own respecliv’e conjugal households and visit their’ 
parents only occasionally. A man’s sons are his potential rivals ; 
he has economic interests in common with them, and though 
they are his coparceners in the event of panition, yet they are 
subordinate to him while the joint household lasts In the 
circumstances, a Pandit son is normally v ery deferential towards 
his father, but has freer relations with his mother. Consequent- 
ly, a woman is able to sh’ift easily in her old age her interests 
from her husband to her sons and daughters, but the older a 
man grows the greater his dependence upon his wife, since his 
children are no longer young so that he may play wnth them 
and be on familiar terms with them An old man, therefore, 
feels the loss of his wife much more than an old woman feels 
the loss of her husband. 

A Afajt and fits Affines 

The relations of a man with his aflines are very different from 
those of a woman with her husband’s family. There are two 
main reasons for this . firstly, it is unusual for a man to leav e 
his natal home and take up residence with his wife ; and 
secondly, a man does not acquire any ritual and jural rights or 
obligations towards hU wife’s kin Thus, he neither offers nor 
recciv es oblations from them, nor does he inherit property from 
them 

Tlie relations between a man and his affines are characterized 
by great rcserv e in the early years of the relationship He nev er 
visits his hoviir (wife’s natal household) unless he is invited to 
do so Wlien he is on such a visit, he is treated as an honoured 
guest, and receives gifts when he departs from there 

For a man his wife’s kin are ‘strangers’ — non kin — and he is 
a stronger to th.era Mareover, tbe.y ever tewLoirt % tb.ey have 
no interests in common with each other. But with the passage 
of years intimacies develop and mutual relations become less 
restrained though never familiar. In the Pandits’ estimation 
there is hardly anything more unseemly than a quarrel between 
a man and his htrsnir. His affines are his well wishers and 
sympathizers Thus, when either of a man’s parents dies, his 
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mother-in-law or, in her absence, his wife’s sister or her brother’s 
wife, visits him to stitch his gown (pheran) which he formally 
tears to express grief. On the eleventh clay after the death of his 
father' or mother, he is presented tvith new clothes by. his wife’s 
natal household. 

Fresh bonds and interests emerge with the growth of a new 
generation. A man’s relativcs-in-Iaw become the matrikin 
{matamdl) of his children, and he becomes the pofuv {father’s 
sister’s husband) of his wife’s brother’s children, and the masuv 
(mother’s sister’s husband) of her sister’s children. The pofuv 
may be called upon to perform the ceremonial function of tying 
his nephew’s turban on the occasion of the latter’s initiation or 
marriage. 

Relations hetiveen Affinally Related Households 

It now remains for us to consider the interrelations between 
affinally related households. Just as the wife-husband relation- 
ship changes and develops over rime so docs the relationship 
between two affinally related chtdahs. It has already been point- 
ed out that after two households enter into an affinal alliance, 
the first phase of their relationship is ideally characterized by 
an unequal and irreversible relationship. Although the nvo 
households call each other sonya reciprocally, they do not treat 
each other equally. The members of the girl-giving chuloh arc 
expected to 'be humble and respectful in their dealings with the 
other chulah. 'Whereas the members of the latter deal directly 
with their daughter-in-law, and the members of her natal house- 
hold, the latter do not establish any direct contact with their 
son-in-law, or their daughter while she is in her conjugal home. 
All their dealings are with their daughter’s mother- or 
parents-in-law. They have to accept as inevitable the harsh treat- 
ment of their daughter in her conjugal home, as also com- 
plaints from that chulah that enough gifts are not being sent. 

The sending of prestations by a girl’s natal household to her 
conjugal chulah is an important aspect of the sotiyo relation- 
ship. These gifts (consisting of dothes, jewellery, cash money, 
dry fruits and other victuals) are both for the daughter of the 
gift-giving chulah as also her rdatives-in-Iaw. The gifts sent in 
her name are clothes and jewellery' and are usually given to her 
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"by her mother in law, though she may keep some of these for 
her owTi daughters Gifts of clothes, money, food etc are for 
the relatives m law and the mother m law receives these and 
distributes them according to certain well established 
conventions 

A girl giving household generally communicates to its future 
sonya, before the marriage, the teth or scale on which all future 
gifts will be based This is done to prevent later misunderstand 
mgs , if the teth is knoivn, the right amount of prestations can 
be determined according to the importance of each occasion 
The gifts sent may exceed the requirements of the teth, but 
should not fall below it, if they do the gift receiving house- 
hold may demand that the deficiency be made good, resulting 
in strained relations betiveen the two chulahs 

The unit in the teth is given a value usually ranging from 
one to five rupees The negooations which precede marriage 
often mvolve bargaining over the fixation of ^is value But, so 
far as I could find out, the negotiations never fail over this 
issue It seems that misunderstandings over prestations develop 
even m those cases where they are based upon a scale, so that 
many Pandits do not regard negotiations over them as being 
of much use 

These prestations may be seen as serving three purposes 
Firstly, they are a means of indirectly compensating the 
daughter for her loss of rights of mhentance These gifts are, 
therefore, at least partly mouvated by love and kinslup senti 
ments Secondly, the parents of every girl hope that if they send 
enough gifts to her parents in law, the latter will treat their 
daughter in law well The large quantity and the supenor qua 
hty of gifts received from a daughter m law’s natal chulah helps 
to gi\ e her prestige in her conjugal household, and make her the 
better loved of daughters in law However no amount of gifts 
can achieve what a daughter in law’s temperament and conduct 
can Thirdly, prestauons enhance the social status of the house- 
hold that sends them and gives it fame and prestige in its own 
village and in the village of its sonya 

The second phase of the relationship between affinally related 
chulahs commences with the hirth of children to the couple 
through whom the two households are united This is an 
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important development, representing the beginning of the 
process whereby the assimilation of affinal ties with those of 
kinship takes place After the birth of a woman's children her 
natal family assumes the position of matamal vts-a viS these 
children Hencefonvard it is also as the matamal of their 
grandchildren that the parents of a woman deal with her 
parents-in law, and thus acquire a neiv status in the latter’ s eyes 
Although after she becomes a mother a woman visits her natal 
chtilah less often than she did formerly, her parents now come 
to visit her oftener, and her children go to \ isit their inatamal 
frequently But a woman s parents mil not eat anything m her 
conjugal home until the initiation ceremony of her eldest son 
has taken place If invited to eat they either refuse, or place 
money m the cup or plate from which they eat The idea 
IS not to accept anything back from a daughter who has been 
given away as a gift, nor from the chtilah who accepted her as 
a gift The Pandits say that ivhen a daughter's son reaches the 
age of initiation, it may be presumed that he will soon begin 
to make a contribution to household income , it is therefore 
his food that his maternal grandparents may be said to accept 
When a couple through whom two households are united 
in affinity are dead, and their elders also the relationship of 
affinity dies with them The children of a woman and the 
chtldrca of h« siblings arc cousangumeous km with coiutnott 
grandparents Thus affinal ties in one generation become 
cognatic ties m the next (A fuller analysis of a person's relations 
with his matamal will be given m Chapter 10) 


III 

Incorporation 

In table VI four persons are shown as being members of 
Utrassu Umanagri households by virtue of what I have called 
'incorporation' In one of these households the incorporated 
member is the step-daughter of a man She took up residence 
m his house when her widowed mother married him Therefore 
this case of incorporation is a direct consequence of remarriage 
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by a widou The frequency of such instances of incorporauon 
may be expected to increase m future as widow remarriage 
becomes more common 

There are three other former widows, with a child or children 
by their deceased husbands, who have married mto Utrassu 
Umanagri households One of these wadows left her adult son, 
his wife and children in her first conjugal household to jom her 
second husband In the other two cases, the widow married a 
member of her deceased husband s natal household, and her 
child (a son in one case and a daughter in the other) did not 
change residence Thus, a stepchild may hve in his step 
father’s household and yet be a natal member of it Neverthe 
less, a person’s being a natal member of his step-father’s house 
hold does not equate the former’s jural and ntual statuses, in 
relation to the latter, with those of a natural child Jankmath’s 
step-son is by binh his step-father's deceased elder brother's 
son, and, m the event of panition, will be entitled to get one 
half of the estate as his father’s sole heir As Jankinath has 
no other brothers, he and his sons will receive the other half 
as their share When Jankinath dies he will be cremated by 
the eldest of his natural sons and not his step-son who is the 
eldest of his children In other words the roles of step father 
and step-child have as yet no jural or ritual recognition 

The remaining three cases of incorporauon arc different in 
nature ^Vhen Goondram’s parents in law died, they were 
sunned by two daughters his wife and her unmarried 
younger sister The latter was brought up by Goondram and 
his wife m their house, and treated as though she were their 
o\m daughter She was later married into another village, but 
died after she had given birth to a son and a daughter 
Goondram brought the two infants to his home and here they 
have grown up The boy is now 13 years old and attends the 
villagp schnol "Rath, cb-ddeeix gp m theu: father 

occasional!} and he returns the visits quite often A few years 
ago he took the boy to his natal home for his initiation 
ceremony It may also be expected that it will be the children’s 
own natal household who will arrange for their marriage, and 
that ultimately the boy will go to live with his own father 

The last case of incorporauon is of Radhakrishan (17) both 
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of whose parents are dead, and who lives in the home of his 
father’s mother’s brother’s adoptive son. The latter is by birth 
Radhakrishan’s deceased father's brother. It is obvious from the 
foregoing instances of incorporation that the usual and tradi- 
tionally recognized modes of recruitment to the Pandit house- 
hold are birth, adoption and marriage 
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The Economic Aspect of the Household 

Lv THE preceding three chapters ^^e have considered the com- 
positive aspect of the Pandit household ; the nature of its 
membership was considered in Chapter 4, and the modes of 
recruitment to household membership in Chapters 5 and 6. 
It was shown that the interrelations bet\vcen 'the members of a 
household are governed by jural and ritual norms, but that in 
practice general or 'normal' behaviour docs not always 'conform 
to the normative pattern. Among \arious factors responsible for 
this discrepancy, the personal interest of individuals, or groups 
of individuals, within the household is pre-eminently important. 
In the event of a clash benveen jural norms and a man’s rights 
over goods and serticcs, or his sexual prerogatives in his wife, 
the expectation in the Pandit society is that, in the long run, the 
latter will govern his behanour. Not only is this clear to the 
outside observer, but the Pandits themselves are also acutely 
aware of it ; they admit that such a discrepancy between norm 
and action does occur, but stress that it is unusual and attribute 
it to extraordinary circumstances or human frailty, or both. 
They are deeply concerned about the desirability of general 
adherence to the dictates of kinship morality, and hence seek 
to underestimate the frequency with which it is violated In 
fact, on the basis of observed behaviour, one may well say of 
the Pandits that, ‘the constraints of economics are prior to 
the constraints of morality and laiv’ (Leach 1961b, p 9). 
Factual evidence in support of this assertion will be present- 
ed in the following chapter when we will discuss fission in 
the household In the present chapter we will confine our 
attention to a consideration of the economic situation of the 
Pandit household with reference to (t) cliiilah income, and 
(it) the o^vnership and the transmission of property within the 
chtilah. 
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Traditional Sources of Household Income 

The Pandits of rural Kashmir have traditionally depended upon 
land, salaried employment, and trade for their livelihood The 
freehold ownership of agricultural land as a form of property 
has been possible only smce 1932 Tt is clear enough that under 
successive dynasties of Pathans, Moghuls Sikhs and the first 
Dogra Rulers the cultivator in Kashmir was little more than 
a mere agricultural machme, possessing neither proprietary 
rights nor in theory any description whatever of even occupancy 
rights It appears, however, that some form of hereditary right, 
though never admitted by the State authorities, was maintained 
and recognized by the people themselves, and m certain ca<cs 
sales of land, though illegal and therefore unenforceable, actually 
took place’ {Report [of the Glancy Commission] 1932, p 27) 

Besides the ordinary assamt, or occupant of village land, 
there were many privileged holders of land variously known as 
chakdar or mukrartdar — men who had acquired landed property 
under deeds granted by the State’ (Lawrence 1895, p 426) It 
seems that the Pandits held land both as ordinary occupants and 
hereditary owners when Lawrence commenced a survey for 
revenue settlement in 1890, for he makes particular mention of 
‘the official classes and the Pandits who held land on pnvnleged 
terms’ as the interests opposed to his reforms (1895, p 6) 

Under the reforms introduced at the recommendation of 
Lawrence at the end of the last century, permanent hereditary 
occupancy rights, but not proprietary nghts, were bestowed 
upon every person who agreed to pay the assessment on the 
fields he was already cultivaung at the time of the settlement 
(see Lawrence 1895, p 429!) 

At the turn of the century two Pandit families of Utrassu 
Umanagri owned agricultural land in the village received as 
rev enue free grants from the State (see above, p 39) All 
other families possessed occupancy rights The landowners 
employed other villagers, Pandits as well as Muslims as tenants 
In fact, it seems that even occupancy right holders sometimes 
employed subtenants 
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As already stated, proprietary rights in agricultural land tNcrc 
granted in 1932 (see Report 1932, p. and Orders 1932, p. 4). 
More than c\cr licfore, land ownership now became a symbol 
of prestige, as also highly advantageous as investment. Con'se- 
qucntly, all the Pandit households of Utrassu-Umanagri 
acquirctl proprietary rights in the land in their po«iscs<ion. 
Sub«equently as land prices !>cgan to rise, several households, 
Pandit as well as Muslim, sold their land when in nectl of ca«h 
money. Their land was purchasetl by their co-villagers. Some 
Pandit households bought land in other villages also. 

Salaried employment has been another major traditional 
source of household Income among the Pandits. Lawrence 
observed; Tn recent times there tvere few Pandits who were not 
in receipt of pay from the State and the number of offices was 
legion’ (1895, p. 401) It is of interest to note that 'state service’ 
is record^ as the traditional ocaipation of Pandits in 
various census repons (see, c.g.. Ram and Raina 1933). But so 
far as the Pandits of Utra«su-llmanagri arc concerned, not 
many of them have been in past times employed by the State. 
This was panly due to their preoccupation with agriculture and 
panly because of a high incidence of ilHtcrac)’. It is quite 
certain that more Pandits are at present Government employees 
ihan ever before, the number of such pcptons being 73 (about 
14 per cent of the total population of 522). 

Many rural Pandits have, however, traditionally worked for 
wages, in cash and kind, as domestic servants and cooks in the 
bouses of the Pandits of Srinagar. Such service has been one of 
the factors which has led to the growih of a class distinction 
among ihe rural Pandits Nobody who has worked, or works, as 
a menial is able to claim aristocratic status, or equality with the 
rural landlords. 

The third major traditional source of household income has 
been trade. Surplus cash, obtained either from the sale of surplus 
agricultural produce or savetl from cash earnings, was often 
invested in retail trade in groceries, or in wholesale trade in 
wool, handloom blankets and clarified butter. Buying w’ool and 
butter from the Gujar and the Bakarwal (Muslim herdsmen), the 
Pandits have traditionally sought the services of their Muslim 
co-villagers to make blankets for sale in the to'ivns. Similarly, 
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butter bought of the herdsmen was clarified at home and then 
sold to urban dealers There have been several such grocers and 
whole sale traders in Utrassu Umanagri for at least the last 
50 years 

Between the turn of the century and 1948 the only major 
changes which occurred in the economic situation of the Pandit 
household in the countryside were (i) the grant of proprietary 
rights in land and (li) the gradual increase in the number of 
salaried persons mainly as a consequence of an increase in the 
number of literate Pandits 


Recent Changes in the Pattern of Economic Pursuits 


Far reachmg though peaceful political and economic changes 
have recently occurred in Kashmir and these have deprived 
Pandits of their privileged economic position (see Madan 
1961a) The Hmdu monarchy came to an end and a national 
Government consisting of Hindus as well as Muslims was install 
ed in the State of Jammu and Kashmir in 1948 This Govern 
ment soon introduced radical reforms for the advancement of 
^e tenantry in the villages In the first year of its office the 
Government abolished pnvileged forms of land tenure deferred 
by one year the realization of debts reduced the rent for tenan 
cies distributed free of cost State owned land to the landless 
abourers and prohibited the ejection of tenants by landlords 
In 1950 the Distressed Debtors^ Relief Act was passed (see 
Brecher 1953 p ijS) Laier m the same year the Government 
enacted the Abolition of Btg Landed Estates Act under which 
ceilings were placed on the ownership of land— 20 acres were 
allowed for agriculture an acre and a half for residence and an 
acre and a quarter for raising fruit trees In 1952 the Govern 
ment decided that compensation which was to have been paid 
under the 1950 Act would not be paid to the land owmers part 
o w ose an had been expropriated as the tenants who had 
ecwve t e and were too poor to pay the requisite tax The 
land reforms changed drastically the agricultural and social 
if 15 ”“' j Thi feudal system was abolished hnd 

sl5 isappeared and thousands of peasants living in virtual 
slavey became landholdetB (Korhel igea p a,i also see 
Brecher 1953 pp ,5^^) B 
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In the Valley these reforms inevitably favoured the Muslim 
majonty compared to them a greater percentage of Pandits 
were big landomiers, and a very much smaller percentage the 
tenants of other landlords 

In Utrassu Umanagn only four households — including the 
mahant’s — lost land as a result of the reforms The mahant 
owned tuo landed estates both in excess of the newly imposed 
ceiling of 23 acres one in his personal capacity and the other 
as the representatiie of the goddess Uma The ceiling uas 
imposed on both the estates 

The neu rates of tenancies provided that whereas the tenants 
of landowners owming less than i 2’4 acres of land will receive 
only one half of the produce the tenants of those landowners 
who own more than that will receive two thirds to three fourths 
of the produce This law adversely affected li. Pandit and two 
Muslim households of the village 

No Muslim household of the village lost land under the new 
law but many of them who were the tenants of the Pandit 
landowTicrs receiv ed the excess land confiscated from the latter 
Several Pandit households resident in Umanagn also received 
land formerly belonging to the mahant, in their capacity as 
his tenants The maximum land thus acquired by a house 
hold w as about two and a half acres ‘ 

More than the matenal consequences of the land reforms 
which adversely affected only 14 households it was the manner 
in which they were enacted and enforced — sw iftly and without 
compensation of any sort — that has created a sense of insecunty 
and fear among the Pandits They regard these first measures 
as a portent of worse things to come They believe that the 
Government will in accordance with the dedared pohey of the 
ruling party gradually confiscate land from every owner who 
does not till his own holding From being the most prized of 
pos-sessions land has thus suddenly become devalued as a form 
of property 

With a Government representative of all communities in 

* According to Kashmir gOTemmenc sources by the end of March I9 j3 
183 775 acres of land were transferred to 153 399 tillers This would indicate 
that each peasant received an average of 1 23 atres of land under this program 
(Korbcl 19a4 p 212) 
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power, and literacy among the Muslims rapidly increasing the 
Pandits’ entry into the civil services, the police and the militia 
have been subjected to severe competition by the majonty 
community The Pandits traditional reliance upon ‘state service’ 
has thus broken down The Mushms are also increasingly parti 
cipating in retail and whole sale trade as their economic condi 
non Is improving Consequently the Pandits today feel the 
pressing need of exploring other possible sources of income in 
order to relieve their feeling of insecurity 
About the same time as these drastic reforms were being 
introduced the Indian Army established an ammunition depot 
at the village of Khundur four miles west of Utrassu Umanagn 
The depot offered handsome monthly wages of a hundred 
rupees and rauons for unskilled labour Several Pandits of 
Utrassu Umanagn and nearby villages upset by the political 
and economic Ganges defied time honoured tradition and en 
rolled as labourers at the depot Although only nine Pandits of 
Utrassu Umanagn are at present working at the depot, yet the 
significance of a Pandit working as a wage earning labourer is 
immense, particularly when two of these men belong to the 
aristocratic families of the village , one of them also owms (along 
with his elder step'brother) over 12^ acres of land 
Another significant indicator of the changed times is that fii e 
men of the village have gone out of Kashmir to various north 
Indian cities such as JuHunder and Simla, and taken up em 
ploymcnt there Another 19 have joined the armed forces, and 
several of them also are posted outside Kashmir Never before 
1947 had any Pandit of Utrassu Umanagn taken up employ 
ment outside the State All of them have however, retained 
social and economic ties with the village * 


> According to unofficial xepons arculating in Srinagar in 1956 57, nearly 
5 000 Pandits mostly belonging to urban areas had gone out of Kashmir 
to \anous parts of India since 1947 id sear^ of employment According to some 
of these migrants whom I was able to inteniew in Srinagar New Delhi and 
Lucl^now the main reasons for the exodus are uncertainty about the polit cal 
future of Kashmir and better economic prospects outside Kashmir Most of 
these migrants have not as yet eereied their ties with their kith and km in 
Kashmir , in fact many of them retain economic ties with their natal 
households 
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Present day Sources of Household Income 

Seventy nine of the 87 Pandit households of Utrassu Umanagri 
onn land ; ounership of land is thus the most common source 
of household income But only 22 land-owning households do 
not derive income from any other source The major sources of 
household income are shawm in Table VIII 

TAfttf Mn 

SOURCES OF HOUSEHOLD INCOME 


Sources of 
income 

Satute of income 

tCumber of 
houteholdi 

bfumber of 
indtiidual 

eamen 

Ownership of 
land 

Sabned 
sen ice, civil 
and militarr 

Kind 

Cath 

Grain and fruits 

Sate of surplus 
produce 

79 


(including 

pensionen) 


Salary or 
pension 

54 

60 

Wages (domestic 
servants and 
bbourers) 

Cash 

Ration 

Wages 

14 

15 

Shop keeping* 


Profits on 
sates 

15 

17>> 


•It has not been possible to drtcrtnme with any certainty the number of 
households who carry on trade without shop Lcepmg 

Shop keeping is not regarded as the exclusive responsibility of any one male 
member of the household At times e>«> children ma) sit at the shop while an 
older member of the household is otherwise engaged However, it was in the 
case of onlv two shops that more than one adult member of the household 
spent considerable time at it, having nothing else to do 


Besides the above, four households (the mahanfs and of the 
sons of Keshavanand) (see above, p 59) receive pensions from a 
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religious trust for the performance of devotions In 1957 five 
households earned a monthly cash income m the form of rental 
of household accommodation , m three houses the tenants were 
school teachers, m one a government employee, and in the 
other my wife and I were resident in one half of the house 
Cultivation of land belonging to others is practised by only 
two households on a share in the crop basis 
The relative incidence of the various sources of household 
income is shown in Table IX For the purpose of this table, 
income from cultivation and household accommodation have 
been excluded because of their temporary nature 

Table IX 

INCIDENCE OF THE SOURCES OF HOUSEHOLD INCOME 
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and sbc others were able to sell surplus produce. Rice is the 
staple of Kashmiri diet, hut only a fe\\ hou«eholds of Utra^^u* 
Umanagri are able to raise all the paddy they need, as only 
wheat and maize can be grotvn in the upper part‘5 of the village 
(the pati of Umanagri). The Umanagri hou«eholds, however, 
own w et paddy lands m Utrassu and se\ cral other \ illages w ithin 
a radius of about ten miles. 

The most significant recent tr«id in the economic situation 
of the Pandit households of Utrassu-Umanagri, howe\cr, has 
been towards a greater reliance on individual cJTort and cash 
income. Thus 92 out of 192 adult males (48 per cent) are active- 
ly engaged in earning cash incomes * It seems that the number of 
such aahe earners was only about 60 in 1947. The proponion 
of adult males to the total Pandit population of the village, as 
well as the total population itself, have not altcretl significantly 
during these nine years The rise by 32 in the number of active 
earners cannot be, therefore, explained away by invoking 
demographic factors. 

Collective and Indtiidtial Incomes 

The Pandits regard all income from any source whatever as the 
joint income of the household. Income from the owmership 
nnd/or cultivation of land, trade, and shopkeeping usually is 
not the outcome of any individual member’s sole efforts, but 
wage or salary earnings are, of course, by an individual. To the 
extent to which individual earnings are not an important part 
of the household income, the solidarity of the joint household 
is maintained without much difficulty. 

The individual earner may not be coresident with other 
members of his household, but working aw ay from home. Thus, 
69 of the total number of wage earning .and salaried men of 
Utrassu-Umanagri are absent from home for most of the year. 
Therefore, rhep provide ior thesr rejjniremenr^ 

before they send any money ‘home. Absentee earners usually 
send money home willingly, both out of a sense of duty .and 

’Three of ihe 80 salanfd persons shown jn Table VIIl are not active 
earners but retired pensioners The figure of 92 acme earners has been 
obtained by adding the number of salaried persons (77) to that of wage 
earners (IS) 
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kinship sentiment, as also in justification of their own retention 
of rights in the joint estate 

A member with a personal income uho stays at home gives 
all his earnings to the head of the household If the extent of 
his income is knonm, as is usually the case, it is not possible 
for him to retain part of it He is not expected to have any 
needs which the paterfamibas does not know of Contributions 
and needs are standardized in the Pandit household , every 
adult male member is expected to contribute to the chulah 
income to the best of his ability, and what he receives is deter 
mined by his needs and the available resources His contribu 
tion to the household income does not by itself entitle him to 
any special consideration The system discourages individual 
initiative by refusing to recognize and reuard it 

An earning member of a joint household may sooner or later 
decide that the extent of his contribution to the household 
income outweighs his obligation towards other members of the 
household other than hts own wife and children, and the 
benefits he derives from its membership Such dissatisfaction 
with joint housekeeping usually arises when a chulah is in the 
developmental phase of a fraternal extended family A feeling 
of economic injustice, supplemented by other grievances and 
structural strains, leads to fission m the household and partition 
of the joint estate 

Partitions are not a recent phenomenon though the Pandits 
often talk as if they were Nevertheless, the changed economic 
conditions have made it inevitable that individuals earn at 
diflPerent rates Consequently, partitions between brothers may 
be expected to take place •sooner m the future than has been 
usual m the past * 

An interim consequence of the recent economic changes has 

* Lewis has several pertinent obsenations on how the family concept of a 
community narrows as the standanl of income rises, and ‘greater difference 
•I’come between the sartous members of the family' emerges 

Also cf if a cash crop is introduced into a soaety of subsistence 

farmers holding estates on the basis of joint families, the conversion of the 
su sistence into a cash economy will necessarily produce competition between 
the component families and lead to the breaking of wider kinship ties' 
(Epstein 1962 p 178) 
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been, curiously enough, the retarding of partition in some cases. 
An individual earner u'ho does not live at home ivith his wife 
and children, nor is able to take them away \vith him, is obliged 
to continue his membership of a joint household. Radhakrishan, 
a police sergeant, is one such man, and there are over a dozen 
others like him. If he obtains his share of the joint estate from 
his elder brother, he \vill have several problems to face. Thus, 
he will have to depend upon the honesty and good-^vill of his 
tenants for his rightful share of the agricultural produce as he 
will not be able to supervise their operations. Besides, he will 
have to leave his wife and young children in the village without 
the help and protection of an adult male. Both tradition and 
the nature of his official dudes preclude him from taking them 
away with him. If he does manage to do so, the level of his 
income and the absence of suitable residential facilities in the 
village or tatvn In which he is posted will make the move 
uneconomical. 

With land no longer the valued possession It was, interest in 
ancestral landed estates may be expected to wane in the future 
as they decline in value by successive partitions. This may in 
turn encourage mobility and the preference for smaller 
households. 

Household Income, Patterns of Spending, and 

Levels of Living 

As will be seen in Table X, the variation in yearly household 
income among the Pandits of Utrassu-Umanagri is considerable. 
For the purpose of calculating the value of paddy, which was 
not sold, I have employed the rates fixed by the Government 
in autumn 7956 for the acquisition of grain from farmers. The 
values of other agricultural produce, such as wheat and oil* 
seeds, also not sold, are based upon market rates which were 
current in the toum of Anantnag at the same time. 

The lowest income of about Rs. 160 accrued to a iwomemher 
household from land (in kind) and from the rent of part of 
its house let out to an outsider living in the Vilhye, The 
highest income of about Rs. 4,000 was earned hy /» three' 
generation household of 18 members. It* toiirces f 4 inr/nne werr 
land, trade, shopkeeping, and the salari''* of two rnetnlicn^ 
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Table X 

DIFFERENCES IN HOUSEHOLD INCOME FOR 1956 


Approximate income 

Number of 

Size of household : 


Range 

Aterage 

(approx) 

Rs 100 500 

17 

1 7 

4 

Rs 501-1,000 

28 

3 S 

5 

Rs 1,001 1,500 

24 

28 

5 

Rs 1,501 2,000 

8 

4 12 

7 

Rs 2,001 2,500 

4 

7 11 

9 

Rs 2401 3.000 

2 

S 13 

10 

Rs 3.001 3,500 

1 

14 

14 

Rs 3.50M.000 

3 

P-18 

13 


^ Of the lo households which earned more than Rs. 2,000, 
eight were extended families and only two nuclear families. In 
the past the large size of a household did not necessarily 
guarantee a high income, as it does now, because of the notion 
that it is humiliating, and indicative of dire poverty, for the 
members of a household to seek to earn cash incomes. 
Nowadays, not only are the villagers able to obtain better-paid 
Jobs, in view of their higher standards of education, but the 
old attitude towards manual labour and the concealment of 
economic need also is changing. But as already stated, large 
households, consisting of extended families, are less likely to 
survive long when several members are earning cash incomes 
at different rates. Thus, the 18-member household mentioned 
above was partitioned in 19^. 

The above-given range in household income is not reflected 
in a proportionate variety in the patterns of spending. There 
are two^ reasons for this : firstly the money value of grain does 
not indicate the utility of an adequate food supply in a peasant 
economy ; and secondly, a high income is not so much reflected 
in the pattern of spending as in the level of living. The principal 
items of household expenditure are the same for all households 
They are: 
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{i) Food (rice, wheat, maize, vegetables, mustard oil, salt, 
tea, sugar, spices, milk, yoghourt, ghee, meat, fish etc) 

(2) Firewood, and kerosene (for lamps) 

(3) Clothing and beddmg 

(4) Domestic utensils matting and furniture 

(5) Payments in kmd and/or cash to the providers of 
‘specialist’ services (barber, potter, washerman, black 
smith, basket weaver etc ) 

(6) Gifts to married female agnates and their relauves in law. 

(7) Domestic rituals (births and birthdays, imtiations and 
marriages, deaths and death anniversanes) 

(8) Medicines, and physician’s and midwife’s fees 
{9) Travel to the town and other villages 

(to) Land revenue, house tax and other payments to the 
got ernment 
(11) House repairs 

Besides the above, the only major item on which a rich house 
bold may spend money are fodder for cattle, domestic servants, 
and entertainment The only luxuries (regarded as such by the 
villagers) found in the village are a battery-operated radio set 
(one household) newspapers (three households), bicycles (nine 
households) and tune pieces (over a dozen households) The 
amount spent on the various items tanes from household to 
household according to the availability of surplus gram and 
cash money 

To illustrate the differences in the levels of hving, we may 
Take the example of food The ivinter months of 195758 were 
of acute food shortage all over rural Kashmir In Utrassu- 
Dmanagn the richer households were able to draw upon their 
stocks of paddy, and even buy nee m the town of Anantnag at 
exorbitant prices The poorer households resorted to eating 
TiVfd nKoit -wViitii Hie tMt Tronna'i’fy itn fhe triaiTi 

meals but only at breakfast and ivith the afternoon tea During 
the previous summer, which was not a penod of hardship the 
household with the lowest income consisting of a widow and 
her son did not buy meat or fish even once, whereas the richer 
households spent on it almost every fortnight if not every week 
The latter use ghee as well as mustard oil m cooking and 
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consume milk e\ery day, buying it from milkmen if they do 
not have milch cows of their own The widow uses only 
mustard oil, and buys a little milk occasionally for her after 
noon tea But an average meal m her home, as also in the homes 
of the richest households consists of nee, and vegetables cooked 
in mustard oil Similarly the clothes she and her son w ear exact 
ly resemble the clothes worn by the women and boys of the 
richer households though the materials in the case of the former 
are often of poorer quality In short the spendmg patterns 
of the nch and the poor are considerably similar, but they 
spend at different rates 

Income differences are most clearly reflected m the property 
owned by a house In fact the si2e of the income of a house 
hold IS partly a consequence of the property it owns , and the 
extent of property it owns is panly determined by the size of 
Its total income 


n 

Joint Ow'sersiitp of Properti 

The household estate is known as jadad among the Pandit's 
and generally consists of corporeal property only The only 
incorporeal rights that are regarded as part of the jadad are 
the hereditary rights of a gor household to officiate as priests 
to their client chulahs, and receive in return payments in cash 
and kind These rights can be transferred partitioned, or aban 
doned just like any other corporeal possessions 
Possessive rights in human beings (see Radcliffe Brown ipyor 
p 12) are also rccogmsed The best example is the nghts of a 
man in his wife as his mate and housekeeper Although such 
rights are economically non productive yet they hav e an 
economic value They are usually individually owned, and 
cannot be inherited, transferred, or partitioned 
The Pandits classify jadad as immovable or movable The 
mam types of immovable property are land fruit trees and the 
messuage excluding the granary which 15 so constructed (on 
four wooden posts and of wooden planks) that it can be easily 
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dismantled and reerected at another place The mam types of 
movable property are the granary, grain, domestic furniture 
and utensils, clothing, bedding, gold and silver ornaments, 
jewellery, cattle and cash The jadad is usually composed of an 
ancestral portion, inherited from a previous generation, as also 
of a portion which has been acquired by the living members of 
the household 

Household property is jointly oivned by the natal (agnatically 
related) male members of the chulah Female members, 
whether agna.tes or spouses, do not have the nghts of ouner 
ship and disposal in such property, nor are they usually expected 
to contribute or add to it The only nght they have is that of 
mamtenance Before her marriage, a woman's right of mainten 
ance is exactly identical mth that of her brothers, but her 
marriage alters her jural position In case she is not sent away 
from her natal home, and her husband comes to hve mth her, 
she IS, in effect, being treated as tf she were a son, for, as wc 
already know, that normal rule of post marital residence m 
Pandit society is patnvinJocal The consequence of this reversal 
of the normd rule of residence is that a woman acquires the 
nghts of ownership and disposal m the jadad of the natal house 
hold similar to those of a male agnate , she inherits property 
from her father and transroifs it to her sons (not daughters 
also) Her rights are not, however, identical with those of a male 
agnate because her altered status in her own natal household 
does not alter her jural status as a female agnate so far as other 
households m her natal family are concerned 

When Maheshwamath’s parents-m law invited him to live 
''ith them, they had only one mfant son After his marnage 
another son was horn to them Subsequently, after their death 
a partition took place between the three siblings, and 
Maheshwamath’s mfe received one third of her parental estate 
She and her husband, however, abandoned her claim to a share 
in the house when they built one of their oivn In fact, the 
mam reason why the parents of a man agree to a patnuxon 
local mimage for him is their calculation that his wife will 
eventually inherit from her father and transmit the property 
to her sons One of the single member households of Utrassu 
Umanagn consists of a middle aged widow who has given her 
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son away in marriage m the hope that he ivill return to her, 
after the death of his parents m law, a richer man 

If a woman is married patrivmlocally, as is usual, she loses 
the nght of maintenance m the natal home except in certain 
contingencies viz if she becomes a widow, or if her husband 
deserts her But she acquires the same right m her conjugal 
home Moreover she also retains the right to periodically visit 
and receive gifts from her natal household Most important of 
all she receives a marriage portion knmvn as stridhan (‘woman s 
wealth ) which she carries with her to her new home It consists 
of such personal possessions as clothes, ornaments domestic 
utensils bedding etc The rich parents of a girl may even gne 
her cattle and land The s/ridft<zn is jurally speakmg a woman’s 
exclusive property and may be regarded as a substitute for the 
right of inheritance Her husband and relatives m law acquire 
no interest in it, and her daughters are expected to inherit ir 
after her death In practice her parents in law show immense 
interest in her stndhan, and may take away the best of her 
personal possessions to give to their own daughters The 
domestic utensils and other household effects which she brings 
with her are, m any case, put into household use and treated 
as joint property It is also usual for a daughter m law to recen e 
some of the personal possessions of her mother in law when the 
latter dies* 

The jural right of exclusive owmership may, however be 
asserted in certain cases Kashinath’s first wife had been dead 
several years and he had already remarried, when he and his 
brothers partitioned their joint estate Kashinath insisted that 
whatever of his second wife’s stndhan was still in existence 
should be restored to her, and whatever remained of his first 
wifes stridhan should be made over to him for use at the time 
of the marnage of his daughter by his first wife He was able to 
obtain most of the clothing and ornaments that he claimed but 
only some of the domestic utensils 

The male members acquire an interest in the joint property 

*‘Strtdhana or womens estate with a specific devolution counterbalancing 
the exclusion of women from coparccnar> succession is another feature of 
Hindu Law » (Alesandroncz ed, 1958 p 6 quoted in Dumont 19^1 
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of their household from the moment of their birth,* though 
only adults may claim partition. Further, so long as the estate 
is jointly held, no member can lay e-xclusive claim to any part 
of it, except what is the product of his own individual efforts 
and unconnected with the joint estate. In practice this distinc- 
tion between a man’s joint and self-acquired property is nearly 
impossible to establish. He must be able to prove that he neither 
used any part of the joint estate, nor exploited his privileges 
as a member of the joint household, in acquiring what he claims 
to be his exclusive income or property. 

So long as the joint estate remains undinded, all male 
members of the household are regarded as coparceners with 
equal rights. The household estate is managed by the eldest 
male coparcener who is known as the karta (organizer). He is 
usually related as father or grandfather, or as brother or 
uncle, to the other coparceners. He may have all the four types 
of genealogical connexion with them, or only one. It may he 
stressed here that any household consisting of only tsvo natal 
male members, howsoever related (whether as father and son, 
brother and brother, uncle and nephew, or in any other 
manner), but otvning an estate in common, constitute a coparce- 
nary. It is obvious chat, contrary to general belief, such a joint 
household need not be an extended family. In Kashmir it often 
is a nuclear family (sec Madan 1963b and 1962c), 

The karta has the sole responsibility for all the decisions 
about household matters, including the allocation of economic 
resources and tasks, but in practice he usually consults his ivife 
and other adult male members of the chtihli, who may persuade 
or coerce him to take decisions against his own judgement. 
Thus, in a dispute over ancestral residential land, Kailas ivas 
willing to make an alloivance for the fact that unless his 
younger brother received a little more than his full share of 
^anef he coufef not possibly buffd a bouse, but the former's wiYe 
and Son opposed such a concession delaying a settlement by 
several years. 

Nevertheless, a karta may meld considerable powers of direc- 
tion and decision over the other members. He does so, not so 
' It seems that under Hindu Lair a male coparcener acquires his tight ot 
ownership from the moment of conceptiQn. See Mayne 1953, p. 521. 
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much by virtue of being the head of the household as by virtue 
of his structural position as a lineal ascendant of the other 
coparceners As father (or grandfather) he claims a personal 
loyalty from his sons (or grandsons) which he generally is not 
able to claim from his brothers and nephews As we will see in 
the next chapter household property is usually partitioned 
when the kartas management of it is disapproved of by his 
collateral agnates and their wives In extreme cases a man s own 
son may also challenge his authority and press for the parti 
tion of the estate But such occurrences are rare Though a 
father has no jural right to prevent his son from claiming his 
share in the estate a man is usually able to exercise considerable 
power over his sons because the Pandit kinship morality with its 
strong accent upon filial piety favours him 

Rights of Inheritance 

So LONG as a household continues to exist as a corporation the 
problem of succession does not anse A coparcener s death 
enlarges the beneficial interest of the survivors just as the birth 
or adoption of a new male member diminishes it Since n 
coparcener has no exclusive share m the joint estate he has no 
heirs but only survivors When the joint household breaks up 
and the estate is divided the problem of the apportionment of 
shares crops up So far as the rules of inheritance are concerned 
shares arc parcelled out on the pir stirpes basis (see Black 1951) 
Similarly when a person dies without leaving lineal heirs 
behind him his estate is divided among his collateral agnates 
on the same basis Lassaram Nilakanth and Jagannath were 
three brothers After Lassaram s death his sons Shamlal and 
Zanardhan obtained one third of the estate from their uncles 
through partition In course of tune Nilakanth Jagannath 
Shamlal and Zanardhan also died Later Nilakanth s only son 
Gopinath died without leaving behind any hneal heirs Conse 
quently Mohanlal (son of Shamlal) received one fourth of 
Gopinath s estate Pyarelal and Makhanlal (sons of Zanardhan) 
another one fourth and Radhakrishan (son of Jagannath) the 
remaining one half (see Fig XI) 

Although women have no ng^t to shares their position is 
considered at the time of partition A childless widow is usually 
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given her husband’s share for the rest of her life but she does 
not have the right to sell it or gift it away. After her death her 
share reverts to her husband’s collateral heirs. A share may be 
set apart for the maintenance and marriage of an unmarried 
sister and given to the brother with whom the sister stays. If 
such a share is not ^ven to him, he has the right to claim 
financial help from his former coparceners at the time of her 
marriage. 

JAGAN 
RAOHA 


■/. 

Rg.XI 

In contrast to the rights of inheritance of lineal heirs are the 
rights of collateral agnatic heirs. These rights are contingent 
upon a man dying tvithout any lineal heirs. The rights of a 
collateral heir are ‘obstructed’ by the rights of a lineal heir, and 
the rights of a relatively distant collateral heir by those of a 
closer one. When a man is survived by a married daughter, who 
lives patriuxorilocally, his estate is inherited by her ; but the 
collateral agnate (brother, nephew or cousin) who performs his 
obsequies is also given a small, often nominal, share from the 
estate of the deceased as indemnification for the expenses he 
incurs, as reward for his services, and above all as a reciprocal 
gesture symbolic of kinship rights and obligations which obtain 
between patrilineal kinsmen. 

When shares are distributed, both debts as well as assets are 
divided. Vesbin had died a debtor, leaving behind two sons 
Ramnath and Jialal. His house also was in need of repairs. 
While Ramnath repaid the debt and repaired the house, using 
his personal cash income for dicse purposes, Jialal, who also 
earned a cash income, did not give any of it to Ramnath, and 
also remained absent from home for long periods of time. In 
’957 Jialal 'vanted to set up a household of his own, and asked 

II 
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R amna fh to give him possession of half of the house The latter 
refused to do so until Jialal paid him a sum of money equivalent 
to half of the amount of the debt rapaid by him and also half 
of the amoimt of expenditure incurred by him on the repairs of 
the house Although Jialal nas contemplatmg to take the case 
to a court of law hoping for a favourable judgement the 
opinion in the village was generally in favour of Ramnath 

The apportionment of shares does not always strictly follow 
the jural rides non jural considerations — such as a coparceners 
long or frequent absence from home his personal mcome the 
number of his children his senionty or jumonty in age or hi> 
offer to support a widow — may be invoked by each party in an 
attempt to raise the size of its share and reduce the size of the 
shares of other claimants Most Pandits complain how they 
failed to receive their due share of the joint estate because of 
the dishonesty of other coparceners Although the grievance 
may he more imagined than real m most cases because every 
body bargams hard for any concessions that he may get yet 
I have been able to record several mstanccs where the head of 
the household was able to manipulate the division of assets and 
habiUcies in his own favour 

The reverse also may happen m some cases When Shankar 
pressed his father Thakur to partition the household estate the 
latter gave one fourth of the estate to the former and retained 
only three fourths of it on behalf of his three younger sons He 
could hav e divided the estate mto five shares and retamed four 
to himself as he also was entitled to a share as a coparcener 

Disputes concerning the division of household property are 
common but are usually settled by mutual agreement though 
It may take years before it is reached Common friends and 
relatives also are called upon to mediate or arbitrate between 
the disputants The last resort of an aggrieved or belhco^e 
person is to appeal to a court of law But generally speaking 
the Pandits regard litigation as extremely unseemly when it 
takes place between closely related kinsmen such as siblings 
and tiy to avoid it Moreover there is the realization that once 
a case becomes sub judtee it is not easy to manipulate the sub- 
sequent cv ents m one s own favour Two smkmgly contrasting 
views upon the uncertainty involved m htigation were put 
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forward by my informants While Sarwanand felt that ‘the 
judges are bound by their law books and therefore their justice 
is often unjust’, Bishambarnath asked, ‘Is the judge my 
maternal uncle that he will favour me^', and added ‘He mil 
deade on the merits of the case (see Appendix III) The Pandits 
believe that a maternal uncle aUvays will be partial to his 
nephews (see below, Chapter to) 

Nevertheless, people do occasionally approach the courts of 
law In 1956 a widow successfully sought the intervention of the 
reienue court at Anantnag alleging that her son did not 
adequately provide for her medical treatment The villagers 
thought of this as a very unusual case and criticized both the 
mother as well as the son It is a matter of considerable import 
m the Pandit society if a parent, particularly a mother, has to 
seek outside aid against a son who is remiss in his duty it is a 
i lolation of the dictates of kinship morality on behalf of the son, 
and the villagers look at him with disapproval But when a man 
fights with his brother, or cousin for his economic interests, 
the Pandits regret it and yet accept it as being unfortunately in 
evitable As the bonds of kinship become less close, the com 
pulsions of kinship morality also become less binding m the face 
of economic and other mterests , so much so mdeed that even 
the children of the same parents prefer to break up their home 
and partition their estate, rather than sacrifice any of these 
interests Such fraternal discord is the theme of the following 
chapter 
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Partition of the Household 

So LONG as adult men are living together, with their wives and 
children, under the tutelage of their father, the Pandit ideal 
of the joint chulah is easy to maintain Not only is the moral 
and jural authority of a man over his sons responsible for this 
but the general expectation that a man does not discniuinatc 
between his sons is also conduave to it If he does favour one 
son ag ains t another, dissension is bound to arise, and the 
chances of cleavage in the household become real though they 
may not be reahzed m hts hfeame The father may remedy the 
situation before it becomes too explosive for the survival of the 
household More often the aggrieved son bides his time unwill 
mg to come mto open conflict with his father and thereby nsk 
general disapproval of his behaviour His mother also may act 
as a sobenng influence 

But the situation m the household changes drastically when 
the father dies Each brother seeks to protect the mierests 
of his own wfe and children and in doing so comes into 
conflict with the others The mother, if aUve, still tries to 
keep her sons together, but generally without much success 
as she lacks the jural authority over them which her 
husband had enjoyed as the head of the household More 
over, her own conflicts with her daughters inlaw may 
dispose her to take sides between them, and thereby accen 
tuate domestic strife 

Joint living is still the ideal, but the divergence of interests 
between the brothers usually becomes so large as to be beyond 
compromise Partition’ is therefore, a normal occurrence in 
the Pandit society althou^ it lacks cultural appro\ al However, 
snould economic and other interests so dictate, a man composes 

• Throughout the following discussion partition is used to mean both the 
ditis on of the estate between cokiwikts so that they may hold it m severalty 
as also the breat up ol the household as a residential umt imo two or mote 
such units See Black (1951) 
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his differences with one or more of his brothers and a reunion 

of households takes place 

Partition in Relation to Household Structure 

We saw in Chapter 4 that the 87 households of Utrassu 
Umanagn are in different phases of development and that no 
household contains more than three generations or km more 
distantly related than first cousins (if we exclude the solitary 
mstance of second cousins living in a single household owing 
to Its excepnonal nature) (see above p 69) Enquiries m several 
other villages reveal some instances of four generation chulahs, 
but none of second cousins living in the same household In 
fact the number of households which attain the maximum 
extension of three or four generations and first degree cousin 
ship IS generally small there are only four such cases in 
Utrassu Umanagn The question which arises here is What 
prevents further expansion of the household? As the following 
analysis will show death and partition are the crucial events 
which are responsible for arresting the extension of the com 
position of the household 

Dunng 1957 no partition took place in the village although 
several were incipient Nevertheless I was able to obtain fairly 
full details of 50 partitions from Utrassu Umanagn and the 
nearby villages of Kren and Naogam Thirty six of thc'^e parti 
tions had occurred in the previous 25 years In 40 or four fifths 
of these cases partition occurred between brothers in two cases 
between a widow and her deceased husband s brothers and in 
one case between first cousins The remaining seven w ere inter 
generation partitions 

In 38 of the 40 partitions between brothers the seceding 
brother or at least one of the group of seceding brothers 
was married and had children Similarly of the brothers 
of whom partition was demanded at least one was married 
and had children Only in three cases did a childless couple 
secede from the joint household consisting of two or more 
couples 

In all cases of partition which involved among others 
unmarried brothers each single man sided with one or a group 
of his married brothers No case of an unmarried rran separat 
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ing from his natal household to set up his o^vn independent 
chulah was reponed to me. 

In six of the 40 partitions under consideration, the mother 
was alive uhen her sons separated Two of these widows are still 
alive, each living with one of her sons When a woman’s sons 
hnally deade to separate in spite of her exhortations to stay 
together, she has no option but to choose to live with one of 
them, though this does not mean that she has strained relations 
with the other(s) 

It IS of interest to note that m 33 of these 40 households, the 
maximum degree of extension that may be encountered in a 
Pandit household — represented by three or four generations and 
first degree cousins — had not been reached by the time of 
partition 

The two cases of partition between a widow and her dccea«cd 
husband s brothers also are, m fact, instances of partition in 
fraternal extended and joint households One of these widows 
had a young son and married daughters, and the other had only 
married daughters The daughters w'ere living patrivirilocally 
in both cases ^ 


Of the seven inter generation partitions, one occurred 
oetwecn a man and his deceased brother’s son, and another 
between a man and his son on the one hand, and his deceased 
^on s son on the other. In both these cases, a man whose father 
ad died young obtained his share of the joint estate after he 
had been married 


The remaining five inter generation partitions took place 
etween a man and his son(s) in four cases, and between a m.an 
and his pamuxorilocally married daughter in one case. The 
earliest of these five partitions occurred in 1910 {and the latest 
’955)- usproving the assertion of many villagers that parti- 
t,om bot„rcn fathers and son, arc n recent phenomenon 

° these cases, including the earliest, an old man’s 
Ws previous nife, protoked hit 
Smincfl ^ curlier m.arriagc to press for partition 

he7 mt ■''"ly urrited stcp-molhcr and 

the cases But it seems 
that the real reason nas the desire of each seceding son to 
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safeguard his interest in the joint estate in the face of a possible 
reduction in the size of the shares following the likely birth 
of sons to his step-mother 

The third case of partition between father and son is recent, 
and illustrates the importance which the cash income of mdivi- 
dual members of the household has come to acquire nowadays 
Nilakanth has five adult sons, but only the eldest of these, 
Tarachand, was earning a cash income being a government 
employee Three of the brothers includmg Tarachand were 
married and had children In fact Tarachand s eldest son also 
i\as a government employee Desirous of getting the full benefit 
of his own and his son's cash incomes Tarachand obtained his 
share from his old father and set up an independent household, 
consisting of him‘;elf, his nife three sons and the eldest sons 
nife 

The fourth case of partition between a man and his sons was 
an unusual one involvmg charges of adultery by the sons one 
of them marned, against their widowed father 
The only instance of partition between a man and his 
daughter is remarkable for the complete lack of acrimony and 
conflict It seems that Maheshwamath agreed to live patn 
uxorilocally because his parenis-m law had only one young son, 
Dayaram When the latter grew up to be a young man, 
Maheshwamath approached his father in law to be allowed to 
set up a household of his own He had no jural right to make 
such a request except as his wifcs guardian and spokesman 
But his relations with his parents m law were cordial and he 
had for several years made a contribution to the income of his 
wife’s natal household He was, therefore, allowed to secede and 
his w ife receii ed a one third share in her father’s estate as by 
then her mother had given birth to a second son 

On the basis of the foregoing Tnalysis, w c may conclude that 
whereas the average age expectancy and the average age at 
mamage usually prevent a household from extending into a 
fourth or fifth generation it is partition which breaks up a 
fraternal-extended joint household It is also obvious that 
whereas partition between a roan and his son(s) is rare, joint 
Imng between marned brothers is, in the long run even moic 
Tare because of the conflict between the fraternal bond on the 
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one hand and the conjugal and the parental bonds on the 
other 

Partition Structural Conditions 

The nght to demand partition is acquired m Pandit society by 
a man at his birth, but m most cases a son does not enforce 
his rights as a coparcener against his father Instead he behaves 
as if his father were the sole owner of the estate, and his own 
rights m It contingent upon his fathers death Besides his 
father s moral and jural authority and the demands of fihal 
piety already referred to above self interest also may preclude 
a man from demanding his share from his father The latter is 
entitled to retain a share for himself m his individual capacity 
as a coparcener, thus reducing the size of the share which a 
seceding son of his can get Moreover, his sons have no claim 
to his self acquired property during his lifetime In view of 
these jural moral and economic considerations, it is not 
surprising that a man rarely revolts against his father, but 
geiwrally does so against his brother Therefore, we may con 
elude that the first structural condition for the occurrence of 
partition between brothers is that their father should be dead 
A Pandit is unable to take advantage of his nght to secede 
from his jomt household unless he is able to set up a household 
0 IS own and this he can do only if he is married In rare 
cases a man may depend upon his mother or sister funmarried 
or marned but widow ed) to run his home for him, but it is usual 
y t e w e who does this His mother if too old, would not be 
expecte to ive long If his unmarried sister is grown up enough 
°i!^^ marnageable age and 

e marned off before long I was able to record only 
rhp unmamed man setting up a household with 

Furtl, ° unmarried sister from the village of Naogam 
nid WK unmarried man is not subject to the^same contrary 

f ^ Marriage creates new bonds for 

children-wbich do not 
^armomze with his old bonds-between him and his brothers 
un an ^ “ Situation which enables him to set 

Z bes aSr?'"' doing so seems to be to 

his best advantage It is however, only rarely that marnage 
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immediately results in partition In only one of the 42 cases of 
partition in fraternal-extended joint households discussed 
above did a man separate from his elder brother immediately 
after his ow n marriage 

Whenever a Pandit couple have tno or more sons the basic 
precondition for a future partition (between the brothers) may 
be said to obtain But it is not till their father is dead and at 
least two of the brothers are married that a partition is likely to 
take place 
Partition Causes 

The structural conditions within which partition is usually 
achieved are in no way the causative conditions which actually 
bnng It about Let us now examine what these causes are Con 
flicts anse out of the fundamental situation that prevails in 
the fraternal extended household It consists of several nuclear 
families which are related through the sibling bond Between 
these brothers there is a feeling of uneasiness As sons of the 
same parents and as coparceners they are equals But according 
to the Pandit norms age differences give rise to differential 
status the older men by virtue of their being older haveautho 
nty over their younger brothers who are e\pected to be deferen 
tial and respectful towards them Moreover the eldest brother 
customarily succeeds to his father s position as head of the 
household when the father dies As paterfamilias the eldest 
brother is elcv ated to the position of the father himself — a fact 
which his younger brothers particularly those close to him in 
age do not always like The elde<!t brother himself is under 
strain due to his personal loyally towards his owm wife and 
children and his moral obligation to treat all members of the 
household equally without discnmmation 
Conflicts between the brothers usuall) arise over the running 
of the household the distnbution of food clothes and other 
rewards to chuhh members and the rearing of children Under 
lying these disagreements is a deeper feeling of antagonism and 
heartburning Estrangement between adult siblings is a salient 
feature of the Pandit famil) system As children siblings who 
are close to each other in age grow up together and there is 
much fnendlmcss and devotion between them When on attain 
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ing adulthood a man is marned neu interests enter his life, 
and he even starts thinking of the day when he will have a 
household of his own He develops an attachment to his wife 
and children and indicates his interest m their welfare Such 
interest often brings him into conflict with his sibhngs The 
^ggf^eved siblings retaliate On other occasions he is similarlv 
urt by the devotion which his brothers show to their wives 
and children in preference to him Their relations thus become 
strained 

So far as sisters are concerned they are not deeply involved 
in these conflicts Before relations between a man and his sister 
become very strained she is married out of the household Not 
on y IS she removed physically from her natal home, her rights 
as an agnate are also limited She is not a coparcener, unless 
married patnuxonlocally and does not pose any threat to the 
interests of her brothers Bur no such resolution of conflict is 
possi e between brothers and their dissensions proceed mvari 
ably towards partition 

The Pandits greatly emphasize the part which the ivives of 
rot ers p ay in these dissensions* Sisters in law are m almost 
aU cases unrelated before their marriage After their marriage 
,1 file lifetime of their mother m law, they are all 

Mder her supervision and control But when she dies they come 
i<! iini ^ the eldest brother , though it 

The ^ eldest of them all in age 

to The elevation of one of them 

assert rh ^ ° mistress of the house and always try to 

sTner,o ^ ^^en their personal 

supmority over her as houscivives ^ 

en there are more than two sisters m law in a household 

thr ,o.nt famny . JJ, Z SZTj 

•women in the DatnloMi nbrf / «>naict conflicts between the 

1952 pp ‘Me « m „l.d„.,y 

«>iially fl,P „( '"■’ Pamiiooj HIP 

hold (lM.v„ ,960 p 241) Aho " 7“'” »' I”'”* 

/ actor IB lainily dissension (1958 p 168) 
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they ha\e disagreements mth each other though they do also 
form temporary alliances They quarrel over their otvn relative 
importance m terms of the contribution their husbands make 
to the upkeep of the household and the management of the 
estate They disagree over whose natal household is of better 
standing and more prosperous and who among them receives 
more and better gifts from her parents They also quarrel over 
their children each accusing the other of discrimmation in 
favour of her own children and telling her that her children 
are misbehaved and spoilt There are also conflicts over the 
distribution of work In short sisiers-m law seem to be always 
disagreeing with each other so much so that if two particular 
sisters-m law do not have any disputes the Pandit regard it as 
rather unusual 

The mam reason for these bickerings between sisters m law 
IS that they constantly find themselves in situations withm the 
household in which their rights and duties are not clearly 
defined and in which each appears as a compentor of the other 
Moreover sisters in law are not inhibited m their relations with 
each other to the same extent by considerations of morality and 
kinship sentiment as are their husbands Whereas a man may 
he Willing to work under his brother and partially subordinate 
his personal mterests for the sake of his brothers nephews and 
nieces his wife generally does not like to do this Her husband s 
agnates are no km of hers She wants independence and seeks 
the fulfilment which a woman finds only when she is the 
mistress of her own household Again the attitude of a woman 
towards her sisters in law is sometimes influenced by her parents 
who exhort her to exercise her rights and not to be submissive 
The quarrels between sisters in law would neither be so fre 
quern nor so important as to lead to partition were not the 
brothers indirect participants in them and interested in their 
development Such quarrels are contributory factors towards 
the partition of the household but they only become of deci«ive 
importance after the solidarity of brothers has been greatly 
weakened The brothers m a fraternal-extended household are 
in a dilemma There is a conflict in their minds between t e 
ideal of fraternal amity and co-operation on the one hand an 
immediate and longterm personal advantage on the ot cr 
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According to Pandit kinship morality quarrels between brothers 
are of much greater significance than are the bickerings between 
their mves as they lead directly to partition When tno 
brothers desire to partition the household and the estate they 
also desire to avoid social disapproval and try to blame each 
other for intransigence They also invariably blame their wives 
for alienating brother from brother but connive at their bicker 
mgs and even encourage them When I asked Sudarshan why 
he allowed his wife to force him to separate from his brother 
he pleaded that he felt it was his duty to defend her although 
he knew she was wrong He argued that she had no one else 
except him to call her own in her conjugal home as their only 
child a son was quite young The Pandit men thus measure out 
moral sentiment against personal feelings and advantage, and 
ai Old facing the problem of conflict between these two frontally 
Instead they try to resolve it indirectly by quarrelling through 
their wives as it were And when the end has been achieved— 
the household and the estate partition^ — they tend to put the 
blame on their wives It is likely that this rationalization is 
partly unconscious but it is a rationalization nonetheless * 

In some cases a man is less circumspect than others and 
readily comes to blows with his brothers But the Pandits mo'«t 
emphatically disapprove of such conduct particularly if it is 
the elder brother who is induced into physically fighting his 
younger brothers Partition though a normal feature of Pandit 
ins ip IS deprecated particularly if prior to its achievement 
(to quote one of my informants) brothers fight as if they were 
strangers forgetting their common origin In the nature of 
things the achievement of partition is m most cases accom 
panied by tensions and conflict hence the Pandit brothers 
dilemma That they usually dcade to partition the household 
^4^ estate IS due to both their personal interest and the 
attitude of their wives 


Sometimes a fraternal-extended household of two brother-* 
may weather these early storms and not break up till their sons 
grow up into a ults Cicn a third (junior) generation ma) he 


u V ^ brought about by d ipuie* 

buted to ft a on among wi»cs (Berreman I 5«3 p 175) 
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added to the household. There arc two such cases in Utrassu- 
Umanagri. WTien tensions arise in this phase of development, 
the forces working for partition are very strong. As will he 
shown in the nc.\t chapter, fraternal conflicts are strongly 
reflected in the relations between paternal uncles and nephews, 
and find almost unmitigated expression in hostility between 
cousins. The feelings of kinship sentiment and the considera- 
tions of morality and social disapproval, which suppress open 
expression of hostility between brothers, are less compulsive in 
inter-cousin relations. Paternal cousins usually quarrel without 
the qualms which inhibit their fathers, and tend to support 
their mothers in their desire for panition. 

Howsoever the Pandits may deprecate it, the fraternal bond 
always breaks down in the face of conflict with the conjugal 
and parental bonds and self-interest. There arc no households 
in Utrassu-Umanagri in which the senior generation includes 
first paternal cousins, nor have any such diuhhs been there m 
the last S5 years or so. The Pandits maintain that disputes 
benveen brothers were less common in the past. It may be 
conjectured that they were not less common, but did not 
cases inevitably lead to partition. This is quite likely consider- 
ing the economic and social advantages that accrued to house- 
holds with bigger land holdings, although the partition of bigger 
estates must also have been economically less disadvantageous 
than the partition of smaller land holdings. Moreover, very 
few Pandits earned personal incomes in past days. Nevertheless, 
cases of large joint and extended households, including cousins 
in the senior generation, must have been rare. I was not able 
to record any such instance, although (as already stated above) 
I was able to get details of two cases of partition between a 
tnan and his deceased brother’s adult son. Commenting on parti- 
tions between brothers, Bishambhamath said to me : Don t 
believe those old men who tell you they tvere born in better 
times than ours ; brothers have quarrelled since the time of 
Abel and Cain and longer/* Nowadays, tvith more Pandits 
earning personal incomes than ever before, and at unequal 

statement was made in Kashmiri, but the informant can read and 
speak English and, though a Hindu himself, is familiar with several biblical 
«ones (sec Appendix IIT). 
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rates the ideal of the individual estate is gaining ground Ir 
seems that in future partition between brothers will occur as 
often as it does now but considerations of economic advantage 
will play a greater and more decisiie part m bringing them 
about than at present 

A Case History 

As an illustration of the kind of data on which the foregoing 
analysis is based we may now present a brief description of mo- 
cases of partition Kailas was the only son of his parents and 
inherited from his father a three storeyed house (built m 1899) 
a walnut tree several cows and calves and occupancy rights in 
a out '’6 acres of land He died in 1916 and «as survived by 
his widow two sons and their mves and children (For the sake 
of convenience no mention will be made of dead children and 
marned daughters in this case history ) Kailas s widow died 
m 1924 ^ ' 
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^ Raghu celebrated the marriages of his second 

son and eldest daughter with considerable pomp and show It 
seems t at am wanted the imtiation rites of his five year 

snLrra'?!, O” *<= same occasion but Eaghu 

suggested that the same could take place a couple of years later 

>>= regarded his elder 
starte? ““*"'** high handedness and Ltravagance He 

sLendlf t, ® “r “ "hlch IlLghu was 

spending cash savings of the household which had been accu 
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mulated from the sale of surplus grain. A few months after the 
marriage Ram’s wife quarrelled with Raghu s wife, telling the 
latter that the household would become impoverished by me 
time all her daughters were married. It may be noted here that 
Ram had only two daughters, the elder of whom had been 
married in 1920. whereas Raghu had four daughters. Raghu s 
^vife reported this to her husband ivho felt that his honesty was 
being doubted and his children had been counted. The Pandits 
believe that counting children brings illness and ever death to 
them ; therefore, if a person mentions the large number of 
another’s children, the latter takes it ill. Accordingly Raghu 
asked Ram to reprimand his xvife, but the latter asserted that 
his mfe had done no wrong. He also told several villagers that 
be vras making a sacrifice in not demanding partition, pointmg 
out that he had only four children as against Raghu s six 
children, one daughter-in-law, and one grandchild. Raghu, on 
heating of this, complained that his children had been counted 
again ; therefore, he suggested that they divide the household 
and their joint estate, and Ram readily agreed to this. 

The partition was achieved fairly smoothly. Raghu took 
possession of the left half of their house, and Ram of the right 
half. All other property (occupancy rights in land, grain, 
domestic utensils, bedding etc.) were also divided without much 
difficulty. There was some disagreement over cattle, but Ram 
finally agreed to accept only one milch cow and two calves, 
leaving two cows and three calves to his elder brother. The 
cowshed, the granary, and two walnut trees (of unequal age) 
were not divided. It was decided diat the total number of wal- 
nuts would be divided equally each year. The use of the court- 
yard also was unaffected by the partition, but the kitchen garden 
was divided into two equal parts. 

By 1954, when' Ram died, his household had grown ^ 
three generation 15-member paternal-extended family. Besides 
>3 acres of land which the household owned. Ram had been 
also running a grocery shop since 1929, and had constructed a 
new house in 1944 after selling his share in the ancestral house- 
to Raghu’s sons. His youngest son Janki was employed as a 
school teacher and his grandson Gopi as a land revenue recor 
keeper. 
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Tlie relations between Rams sons had been somewhat 
strained since Janki s marriage his wife came of a rich house 
hold from a neighbouring town and her behaviour annoyed 
her mother in law and sisters-mlaw who regarded her as an 
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upstart The fact of Janki s being posted in another village 
however kept the conflict under check But Dinas differences 
with his elder brother Sii who was now the head of the house 
hold kept widening He did not bke to be subservient to Sn 
who he thought was concealing the full extent of his son 
Gopis income The amount of Gopis meagre salary was of 
course knotvn to everybody but he is a clever young man 
believed to cam a sizable additional income by the distnbution 
of favours 

In 1956 Dina persuaded Janki to join him m demanding parti 
tion from Sn The former was keen on enlisting the latter s 
support probably because if the two stayed together the blame 
would m all likelihood fall upon Sn It is moreoter probable 
that Janki s salary also entered into Dinas calculations Janki 
did not need much persuasion as he was already under pressure 
from his wife to seek a division But he felt that he had to 
join one of his elder brothers households as his wife and child 
would be otherwise left alone if he were to take them iway 

Rams old widow was much distressed by the happenings 
and chose to live with her eldest son Her dislike of her 
youngest daughtermhw was the major factor in her choice 
She also probably realized that Dim avas the mam force behind 
the mote to partition the household and the estate 
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The division of assets turned out to be a very complicated and 
protracted process The shop proved to be the mam problem, 
and Sn ultimately succeeded m getting sole possession of it by 
buying out his brothers’ interest in it However, he had to be 
content with only four rooms out of a total of 13 in their house 
The division of assets took several months to settle, but nobody 
seemed to be sausfied with what had been agreed upon even 
a year after the partition had taken place 

The Process of Partition 

Among the members of a household only coparceners can 
demand partition Legally only 'majors’ may do so, but it seems 
that in practice any adult (in the physical sense of the term) 
is able to bring it about \^ile I was in Utrassu Umanagri, a 
parution occurred m the nearby village of Naogam when a 
boy, aged 17, and legally a ‘minor’, obtained shares on behalf 
of himself and his 12 years^ld sister from his father, alleging 
maltreatment by their step-mother and step-brothers A patn 
uxonlocally married female agnate also can demand partition, 
but an unmamed or a patnvinlocally mamed female agnate 
(even if the latter may have returned to her natal home after 
her widowhood), does not have the jural nght to ask for 
division The position of a wife is intermediate She may ask for 
partition, in the name of her deceased husband, on her own 
behalf or on behalf of her children ’ But she does not acquire 
a vested nght in her share of the estate and cannot alienate it 
If she IS childless the estate reverts to her husband’s collateral 
heirs after her death If she has children, they hold vested 
rights in It The Pandit wife can ask for maintenance but has 
no nghts of inheritance m her conjugal household 

When demanding partition a coparcener need not advance 
any reason for his action, as it is his ‘birth right' to make such 
a claim Therefore, partiuon is a traditional expectation of the 
Pandit family system The timing of partition is, however, 
based, not on the caprice of individuals, but on predictable 

* A joint letter from some of my informants dated Utrassu Umanagri 
January 26 1959 intonns me of a panitioa which a woman achieved on behalf 
of herself (and her children?) from her husband I do not have the details of 
this very unusual and interestiog case 
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crucial events, and structured and economic strains. \Vhen a 
man asks for partition, his coparceners may try to avoid it, but 
cannot refuse him if he insists on it. A man loses liie right to 
demand panition only if he is insane ; he loses the right of 
inheritance also if he becomes a convert to Islam, or deserts the 
village of his birth. But if a man beoimcs a Muslim, or deserts 
his village, after obtaining partition, he retains his individually 
oivned estate. There is only one former Pandit in Utrassu- 
Umanagri who is now living there as a Muslim. He is a home- 
less beggar and ow ns no property If a coparcener is temporarily 
absent, his rights are not affected in any ivay, although if he 
is unable to be present at the time of the apportionment of 
$hares, he may receive less than is his due. 

In most cases it is one of the younger brothers svho asks for 
partition. This, as may be expected, is because of the privileged 
position of the eldest brother and his wife, as also his moral 
obligation towards his younger siblings. Older people are expeett 
ed 10 have patience and forgive the young for their mis- 
behaviour. For an elder brother to force partition on his 
younger brother amounts to the abandonment of the former’s 
kinship and moral responsibilities, and this is sure to provoke 
criticism from their common kin and other villagers. 

After partition has been agreed upon, the coparceners take a 
dedsion regarding the extent and form of partition. In some 
cases the disputing brothers decide that the source of conflict 
lies in die working out of dbmcsiic relations and the distri- 
bution of consumer’s goods at home, and therefore, only the 
partition of the chulah as a residential and consumption unit 
is called for. The chulah b a multifunctional group, and can be 
broken up with reference to only some of its functions. Thus, 
a partial partition takes place ; the chulah as a residential and 
consumption unit is broken up, but its members continue to 
hold immovable property in common. To take an example, 
Maheshwamath and his brother’s son Choonila! li%’e in two 
households, in two different houses, but o^vn their kind in 
common, and divide the total produce into two shares. Similar- 
ly Mahadev, his brother Vasde\', and their father’s brother’s 
sons, Srikanth and Premnath, jointly ow-n walnut trees. Amar- 
nath and his father’s brother’s sons o^vn walnut trees and a 
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cowshed in common. Even when the parties to a dispute decide 
on a complete severence o£ residential and economic ties, this 
may not be possible because of the impartibility of some kinds 
of property, like the duelling house, cattle and fruit trees as 
also sacred household pottery and icons. Therefore, partition 
betu-een brothers is usually partial, and they continue to hold 
some property in common. The partition of the household is 
not a single act, but a continuing process which may go on for 
tu’o, or even three generations. \Vhcn impartible property 
becomes relatively valueless by intrinsic loss of value (like dead 
cattle, or old fruit trees which bear little or no fruit), or by the 
diminished value of potential shares, some coparceners may 
abandon their claims to such property, or transfer it to others, 
either with or without some consideration in return. It is only 
then that complete partition is achieved (see Chapter 9). 

Reunion of Households 

Once a partition has been agreed upon, and its details 
worked out, it is usualfy final, although the working out of 
these details may take several years. The reunion of households, 
or the amalgamation of separate estates, is very rate *, it has 
happened only thrice in Utrassu-Umanagri in the past 35 years. 
In two of these cases two brothers joined their separate house- 
holds after having earlier broken away from a bigger fraternal- 
extended household. One of these reunions has been already 
describe'd (see above, pp. 6if). There is reason to anticipate that 
when these' smaller fraternal-extended households develop 
further, the union will be again dissolved. 

The third case was rather unusual. Jialal obtained his share 
of the joint estate from his father’s brother’ sons, Mahtabram 
and Makundram, who were much older’than him. Later he 
died and ivas survived by his mother, wife and daughter. 
Subsequently his -wife 'married one of Mahtabram’s sons and 
the two households reunited. This is incidentally the only 
household in the village in which second cousins are living 
together (see above, p. 69). 

In the Pandit society partition is the solution of the conflict 
between the fraternal bond on the one hand, and the conjugal 
and the parental bonds on die odier. This conflict is regarded 
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as regrettable but inevitable in the general manner of its solu 
tion — partition — may be seen the dominance of personal con 
siderations such as economic gam and the happiness of one s 
wife over the kinship morality which should bind brothers 
together In recogmtion of this tragic inevitability brothers 
sometimes decide upon a partition before their relations become 
very strained Three of the 42 cases of partition in fraternal 
extended households and one of the seven inter generation 
partitions described above were amicable settlements of this 
kind Partition partly removes the sources of exacerbation 
between brothers and usually restores to some extent peaceful 
relations between them their wives and adult children But it 
also usually separates them forever into groups and the bitter 
ness generated during and just before the partition never com 
pletely disappears Human relations are like a jar of pickles 
said Sarwanand once the rot sets in it can never be eradicated 
no matter how much you are willing to throw out of the jar 
Partition is thus a cruaal event m the developmental cycle of 
the Pandit household and the last episode in the history of a 
chulah as that particular chulah 
Partition enables emerging sub-groups within a household to 
realize ambitions incompatible with the continued membership 
of a single household After partition the members of the 
emergent households deal with one another far more on a group 
to-group basis than on a person lo-person basis The bonds that 
bind together the households of brothers and patrilineally 
related cousins is that of agnatic kinship and lerntonal proxi 
rmty In the absence of the latter agnation stands out as the 
surviving link The emphasis upon agnation already promi 
nent in intra household relations becomes very pronounced in 
inter household relations Wc will now proceed to a considera 
tion of the inter household grouping called the kotamb (family) 
and the wider category of agnatic km known as the kol 
(Imeage) 
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The Family and the Patrilineage 

I 

The Family 

In the five preceding chapters I have focussed attention on 
the chulah which is the smallest unit within the Pandit kinship 
system. If some readers have got the impression that the house- 
hold is here sought to be portrayed as a self-sufficient group, or 
that my account of it is intended to exhaust the Pandit kinship 
system, it is time to correct the misconception. The hitherto 
exclusive preoccupation uith the chulah has been a deliberate 
heuristic device to bring out clearly the functional significance 
of the household in the domestic Ufe of the Pandits. Having 
discussed at quite some length the 'internal order’ of the house- 
hold, I now turn to an examination of Its 'external order’, i.e. 
the interrelations between households constituting a wider 
grouping. 

A Pandit household docs not commonly live in isolation in a 
village. In most cases its natal members have patriUneal kin 
living with them in the same village, albeit in another or other 
households. All such agnatically related households taken 
together constitute a kotamb (derived from the Sanskrit 
kutumha, meaning 'family' or ‘household’). The Hindi term 
partvar (family) also is used but relatively rarely. 

In casual conversation the Pandits sometimes use the terms 
chulah and kotamb interchangeably, but when clarification is 
sought, they explain that the kotamb is larger than a small 
group bf {primary) kin, and usually consists of a grouping of 
chulahs. For the sake of darity I have consistently avoided the 
use of the word kotamb in connexion with the chulah. Another, 
more important, reason has been that, a Pandit's devotion to 
his own household notwithstanding, his conception of the 
kotamb is in terms of a large extended family consisting of 
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several chulahs. The sociolog^t will undoubtedly point out the 
importance of the nuclear family in Pandit domestic life, and 
the Pandits will agree. But when they call a chulah also a 
kotamb, it is almost invariaMy because it happens to be an 
extended family.^ 

A kotamb is an on-going concern, as it were. A new chulah 
is added to it whenever a constituent household breaks up into 
two In the rare event of a chulah*s extinction the kotamb suffers 
depletion When a household migrates, only the local-integra- 
lity of the kotamb is affected That is to say, the kotamb is 
usually unilocal but in certain cases it may be dispersed over 
two or more villages 
The Compound and the Neighbourhood 

At the time it occurs, partition seldom entails the complete 
separation of the resultant groups, which commonly stay 
together in the same house of which they have divided use At 
a later stage, one or more of the chulahs may move out into 
a new house. After partition has taken place, two (or more) 
brothers may not only continue to own their dwelling-house 
in common, but also such property as is impartible, over the 
apportionment of which there has been disagreement, and/or 
the joint ownership of which is economically advantageous. 
Thus, the chulahs of brothers living in the same house usually 
own the outbuildings, the yard and the kitchen-garden jointly. 
Whereas they have divided use of the cattleshcd and the 
garden, none of them Is given the exclusive use of any part of 
the granary or the yard. The chulahs that result from a parti- 
tion thus constitute, in these respects, an estate-owning group'. 
Their separate shares of the common estate while clearly 
defined may vary in proportion. 

•' Partitions occur generation after generation, and with the 
gradual rise in the number of households of closely related 
agnatic kinsmen, new houses arc built near the ancestral house, 
around the same yard or in adjacent yards. Such clusters of 
houses (ranging in Utrassu-Umanagri from two to four in 

• Cf, ‘Kulumb ... is a word used to denote the family, and is as flexible as 
its English translation Thus, one can call the elementary or extended family 
^urumb. In the English sense of a rttAile family' (Mayer I960, p. 167) 
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number) may be called compound groupings or, briefly, 
Compounds 

To'illustrate the growth of a Compound, I will now ate a 
case history About 8o years ago a Pandit, Thokar Marhatta, 
came from Raipur (a pah of the village since abandoned) to 
reside in Umanagn as a tenant of the mahant He built a house 
on a piece of land given to him by the latter, who was an agnate 
of h^s After Thokar’s death, the eldest of his sons, Nanda, 
Accompanied by his wife and children, seceded from the 
parental cliuhih "He left to his brothers his share in the house, 
and built a new dwelling adjoining the older one Neither of the 
two chulahs owned any land of its ov^n and all five brothers 
earned their living by cultivating the mahant's land Nanda’s 
chulah owned the yard and the garden lomily with his 
brothers’ household 

By 1936 the four younger brothers Gana, Haidar, Parma 
and Veshin, also had set up independent chulahs m the older 
house They, however, continued to own jointly their house, 
cattleshed granary, garden, and two walnut trees They also 
oivned jointly with Nanda’s sons the yard in front of their 
houses Nanda himself was already dead, and his son, Mahi, 
had marned Later Mahi’s younger brother, Gobind, and Gana’s 
son, Amar, married Still later Haidar’s only son, Daya, also 
marned but patnuxonlocally 

By 1942 Gana and Haidar were dead, and Nanda’s sons, 
Mafu and Gobind, had partitioned their chulah They, however, 
continued to oivn jointly their house, some land they had pur* 
cha'sed, and a walnut tree Nanda had planted In that year 
Mahi built a house on an adjacent piece of land purchasing half 
of It from his brother, Gobind in exchange for his (Mahi’s) 
share in their father’s house This third house and the land on 
which It was built thus became Mahi's exclusive property, and 
he fenced it off from all sides 

By 1956 Parma and Vcshm were dead, and Parma’s son 
Prithvi had married patnuxonlocally In that year Gana's son 
Amar built a house adjoining the first house in which he had 
been coresiding with the two chulahs of his widowed aunts 
Early m 1957 Amar put a fence across the yard, separating that 
part of It which lay in front of his house, for the ostensible 
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reason that stray cattle caused damage to his garden. His action 
was resented by the other chulahs Unng in the yard, and 
although they appealed to an elderly villager (who is an agnate 
of the heads of these households) for intervention, they finally 
acquiesced in the partition of the yard. 

Where there was originally (alMut iSSo) the single chitlah 
and house of Thokar, there is now a Compound of three 
adjacent yards, consisting of four houses and five chulahs of 
patrilineal kinsmen. The Compound as a whole owns nothing 
in common. But Mahi otvns some land and walnut trees jointly 
with Gobind's widow and son : Amar owns joindy with PrithH 
and Veshin’s wdow and children the first house, and the 
cattleshed, the granary and the walnut trees attached to it. 
Prithvi and Veshin’s widow and children own the yard joindy 
with Gobind’s widow and son. Daya’s posidon is rather 
indeterminate. He continues to live with his wife’s natal 
chulah, his wife having inherited considerable property from 
her fa^cr, and visits his natal village very rarely. But Prithvi 
and his wife come to visit his mother quite frequently. Unlike 
Daya, he has thus kept alive his interest in his estate. But the 
former has not abandoned or sold ofi his share in his ancestral 
property. His rooms in the first house (at Umanagrl) are not in 
use, but his cousins cultivate his part of the garden. 

The foregoing account of the growth and composition of a 
Compound is typical, but the regularities it illustrates must be 
qualified if they are to be more widely applied. In rare cases 
a Compound consists of t^vo or three groupings of unrelated 
patrilineal kinsmen. This usually happens when a female agnate 
is married patriuxorilocally, and her husband does not return 
to his natal home with his family of procreation after the death 
of his parents-in-law. Very rarely the houses of unrelated 
chulahs may be built in contiguous yards and constitute a 
Cnrcpnivnd Cio ntiww Jhand. a household may^ build a new 
home some distance away from its ancestral house. This is done 
out of necessity because of the lack of building space adjoining 
the ancestral house, or voluntarily in order to achieve privacy 
and freedom from' interference. The new homestead may be 
separated from the older onc(s) by a pathway, garden, brook 
or stretch of land, but may be dose enough to constitute alone- 
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With the other homestead(s), what I have called, a Neighbour 
hood, though not a Compound (le houses with a common or 
contiguous yards) If the new house is further away it may 
form a unit within another Neighbourhood, or exist 
independently 

A Neighbourhood may thus consist of two or more Com 
pounds and may also include separate and mdependent home 
steads It usually mcludes two or more groupmgs of unrelated 
patrilineal kinsmen Muslim houses are never found in a Pandit 
Compound, but may be found m a Neighbourhood There are 
Six Pandit Neighbourhoods six Compounds * and nvo relatively 
isolated homesteads m Utrassu Umanagn The composition of 
the Neighbourhoods and Compounds is shown m Figure XIV(n) 
and (6) and Table XI One of the Pandit homesteads and two 
of the Compounds are situated within Neighbourhoods, all the 
other homesteads in ivhich are those of Muslims and not to be 
considered in the analysis that follows 

It will be noticed in Table XI that famihes with the kolamb 
name of Marhatta Zar Pandit and Krad occur m more than 
one local grouping Whereas all the Marhatta households belong 
to the same kotamb, and so do the Krad chuhhs, there are two 
patrilineally unrelated groupings of the Zar and the Pandit 
They have been referred to as Zar (a) and (b) and Pandit 
(a) and (6) 

It will be observed in the Figures and the Table that five of 
the SIX Neighbourhoods and one of the six Compounds, mclude 
households of more than one kotamb It will also be observed 
that in two cases two unrelated groups of patrihneal kinsmen 
(Koul and Zar in one case and Chatta and Gupan m the other) 
live m the same house (Koul and Zar) or m separate houses 
(Chatta and Gupan) but in the same yard Both these cases have 
been discussed earlier We may however, recapitulate here that 
one Raghav Zar, of the toivn of Anantnag lost his house in a 

'^'For Uie purpose ol this discussion (be temporary dispersal ol a Compound 
(of three houses and five chulahs) from a Neighbourhood following the loss o' 
the houses in a fire has not been taheni into consideration The five households 
involved (consisting of patrilineal kinsmen and their wives) are already rebu Id 
tng houses on the old site. At present fbnr of these ehutahs are liv ng in two 
dharmashah (hospices) belonging to the mahant The members of the fifth 
household are residing !n the family heads wife’s natal home 
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Table XI 


TERRITORIAL GROUPINGS OF CHULAHS INTO 
COMPOUNDS AND NEIGHBOURHOODS 


The feotamb 
name of the 
chulah{s) 

Number of 
patnltrte- 
ages repre 
seated in 
thegrouptng 

h^aturtf 

of 

group- 

ing 

Chulahs (C) 
and 

houses (H) 
per yard 

Location 

(pan) 

Marhatta 


Homestead 

1C m IH 

Utrassu 

Zar (a) 



2C in IH 

Umanagri 

Bagati 


Compound 

3C in 2H 

Utrassu 

Krad 



2C in IH, 
iC in IH 

- 

Pandit (a) 


» 

2C in 2H 

Umanagn 

Pandit (a) 



"C in 4H 

„ 

Marhatta 



3C m 2H : 

JCin JH; 

1C ID IH; 


Bhan 

Kala 

Marhatta 



Bhan IC in IH 

Kala* ICinlH 

Marhatta 2C in 2H 


Cosanl 


Neighbour- 

hood 

3C in IH; 

1C m IH 

" 

Marhatta 

Ganju 



Marhatta: 

4C in 3H ; 

1C In IH ; 

1C m IH 

Ganju 2C in 2H 

Utrassu 

Krad 

Guzarwan 

Bath 

Koul 

i 


Krad 2C m 2H ; 
4C in 2H 

Guzarwan; 

4C in ■IH 

Bath IC in IH 

Koul 2C in IH ; 

Utrassu 

Zar (b) 

Patwari 

3 


1C in IH; IC in IH 

Koul Zar' I Koul C 
in IH; I Koul C 
& 1 Zar C in IH 
Patwari: 1C in IH 
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Table XI— (GwM) 

TERRITORIAL GROUPINGS OF CHULAHS INTO 
COMPOUNDS AND NEIGHBOURHOODS 


The kotamb 
name of the 
chulah(s) 

Number of 
palTiline 
ages repre 
sented in 
the grouping 

Nature 

of 

group 

tug 

Chulalis (C) 
and 

houses (H) 
per yard 

Location 

(pali) 

Band 

3 

Neighbour 

Band 1C in IH 

Umanagri 

kawal 


hood 

4C in 3H 


Pand t (b) 



Rawal 1C in IH 

2C in IH 

Pandit 5C in 3H 


Chatta 

3 


Chatta Gupao 


Gupan 



2 Chatu C fn IH 


Khar 



and 

1 Gupan C in IH 
Gupan 7C in 3H 

4C in 2H 

Khar 2C in IH 


Totals 

20 

2 homesteads 

6 compounds 

6 neighbour 
hoods 

87 chuJahs* 
60 houses 



fire some 20 years ago and came to Utrassu with his wife and 
children to Lve m the house of his father in law, Mak Koul 
Both Mak and Raghav are now dead and Raghav s widow and 
sons are living in the same house as Mak s brother s chulah 
though as a separate household Mak had no sons and his ■widow' 
died in 1958 In the other case a man of the Chatta family who 
has migrated out of the village sold his house to an unrelated 
CO villager in 1957 Consequently the latter’s chulah and the 
formers cousins two chtiJahs are living in two houses in the 
same yard 

•There are ojity 59 Tand t houses in the village The discrepancy m the 
number of houses is due to the fact that three houses gutted by fire in 1947 
have been included in this table two hospices at present temporarily in 
use as duelling houses have been excluded from it 
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As shouTi in Figure XIV (a) and (b) and Table XI, several 
related chulahs with the kotamb names Marhatta, Pandit{a) 
and Krad are scattered in two or more Compounds or 
Neighbourhoods. There are 14 Marhatta households in the 
village ; six of these form a Neighbourhood in Utrassu, and 
one lives in a homestead in the same patu Another five consti- 
tute a Compound in Umanagri ; and mo more live in another 
Compound in the same pati. The Pandit(o) of Umanagri live in 
two separate Compounds, and the Krad of Utrassu in a 
Neighbourhood and a Compound. 

Finally, it will be noted that one kotamb of two chulahs of 
first cousins lives In a homestead and each of the remaining 1 1 
kotamb (out of 15) lives In a Compound or a Neighbourhood. 
The Pandits refer to these local groupings as. tola, pother, 
mahala, or pur (see above, p. 3d). All the terms refer to the fact 
of aggregation and denote local groupings of varying size. 

■ On the basis of the foregoing analysis we may conclude that 
in Utrassu-Umanagri : 

(t) Compounds in all but one case (that of the Marhatta. the 
Bhan and the Kala houses) consist of the chulahs of patrU 
lineally related kinsmen ; 

(it) Neighbourhoods in all but one case (that of the Gosanl 
Neighbourhood) consist of two to three unrelated kotamb ; 
and 

(m) The kotamb exists in all but three cases (those of the 
Pandit(o), the Marhatta and the Krad) as a Compound or 
Neighbourhood within the \illage, 

< Tn other words, the kotamb as a local grouping is derived 
from the Pandit descent system. But before taking up considera- 
tion of the latter, I will discuss the dispersal of kotamb. 

Dispersed ‘Kotamb’ 

We may now turn attention to what happens when a family is 
dispersed in (0) more than one locality in the same village 
(three cases in Utrassu-Umanagri). or (6) two or more villages. 
In the former case a chuiah takes 'up residence in a new locality 
by choice or by necessity. But if the related households live in 
nearby localities (as in the case of the Krad and the Pandit(<j)), 
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a drastic change in their interrelations usually does not take 
place, although constant face-to-face association is precluded, 
an consequently the possibilities of co-operation or conflict in 
daily intercourse are considerably diminished. But if the group- 
scattered in the village (as in the case of the 
, resultant dimunidon in interaction is pronounc- 

• urmg ig^7 there was no casual visiting between the 
Umanagri. although all the Marhatta 
represented when the mother of Amar Marhatta, 
a resident of Umanagri, died. 

f}i ^jspcrsal of a kotamb in two or more villages may be 
formp ° patrmxorilocal marriage or migration ; in the 
einnlinV temporary. The Pandits are 
ko^mh^ if children belong to the same 

do nor ifw brothers and their children, even if the former 
ffroumnfifi village as the latter. These separated 

and offpn f many rights and interests in common 

When Tjskti’ members of the same kotamb. 

locallv in Jn * brother’s son ivho lives patriuxori- 

tHsXse and came to Utrassu-UmLagri for 

members of t>!p cousins also, act together as the 

arises even thouehThe'^^'^"'^— whenever a contingency 
cases we mav tL ^ different villages. In such 

an extended^'f tbe dispersed households of 

-d Le chulahs of the 

The positional,' households in other villages, 
and changes from second cousins is rather variable, 

relations 

when an extended f ‘ are, however, agreed that 

villages, the kotnn^h^A^- dispersed in two or more • 
(degrees of collateralhlf**”"**”^ generally ceases after two ier 

logical termriv^cou 

person over another relations of command of one 

arc confined within fL pmpmy rights and obligations. 

This is, in fact, the case •«« T *"*** second degree cousinship. 
of joint rights and ®ble to record any instances 

rights and obligations, or of cooperative group ' 
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behaviour, betiveen the households of third cousins who are 
resident m different Milages 

Tiso related questions anse here first, are there any similar 
genealogically defined limits on co-operation between the house 
holds constituting a hotamb within a village? and, second, what 
happens to the ties of hin«hip when the kotamh withers away? 

In theory, degrees of cousinship are irrelevant in the inter* 
relations between the households of a umlocal extended family, 
no matter how distantly related, the cJiuIohs of agnatically 
related kin residing in a single village constitute one single 
hotamb The second question — what happens to the ties of 
kmship when the kotamh withers away?— ^oes not, therefore, 
arise 

In practice, howeter, a gradual weakening of coactivity is 
noticeable Thus, there are no instances of joint owmership in 
the viUage between the clnilahs of thud cousms Sustained co* 
operation and conflict continue, but remain confined to the 
trivialities of daily routine until an occasion of importance — 
birth, initiation, mamage or death — anses 

The conclusion that we must draw is that when the^ pam 
lineage, which constitutes the core of a hotamb, has a wide span, 
vicinage acquires decisive importance m maintaining the 
hotamb m existence In other words, the fact that kin Uve 
together overrides to some extent the significance of how they 
are related When bonds of agnation become weak in them 
selves, the bonds of Manage strengthen them by creating 
common interests and opportunities for coactivity (co operation 
as well as conflict) 

But what happens when the dispersal of households into 
different villages leads to the withering away of the hotamb 
relationship between some of them? The bonds of patrihneal 
descent survive such a cessation of regular interaction within 
the framework of domestic kinship , the household, tom 
apart from its matnx — the extended family — , still remains 
linked to the patnlineage (hot) , but more about that later 

Inter Household relations within the ’Kotamh’ 

The hotamb, as we have shown grows out of the chulah and 
IS structurally, and also functionally, comparable to it It is a 

^3 
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segmentary grouping created by a partition or a series of parti 
tions However partmon does not sever all ties between the 
family of a man and bis natal household In terms of economic 
assets and mterests jural posiuon and domestic organization 
partition involves a fundamental division of rights of owner 
ship and other interests as also a change of status Neverthe 
less the partitive households continue to have common mterests 
ansmg from the common ownership or use of such property as 
IS not parcelled out at the time of partition There are six 
kotamb (out of 15) in Utrassu Umanagri which jointly own some 
property In four out of these six cases there are only two 
chulahs in the kotamb in one there are three and in another 
four The chtilah heads are related either as brothers or first or 
second cousins Common property consists of the homestead 
(house granary and yard) and walnut trees m three cases and 
the yard and walnut trees m the three other cases In the remam 
mg nine kotamb although the family as a whole does not own 
any property in common segments within it do These property 
oivning segments include m all cases the households of brothers 
and also m some cases of first and second cousins No cases of 
joint ownership benveen the chulahs of more distant cousins 
were recorded m the village All natal members of a segment 
or of the whole kotamb if it consists of brothers and their 
households only have a joint contingent mterest in each other s 
property Should any one of them die without a lineal heir his 
estate will be divided among the others on the per stirpes basis 
During the early phases in the growth of a kotamb partition 
between the chulahs of brothers or first (even second) cousms 
may mvolve the whole kotamb but after its collateral spread 
has extended further such partitions affect only a certam 
segment of it FuU partitions are usually not achieved 
between the households of brothers they are made complete 
through residual partitions between the chulahs of cousms 
Assets may be divided exchanged or interests in them recon 
ciled m some other way Nila who bought a new house in the 
Milage in 1957 sold his portion of the ancestral house to his 
two brotheis and first cousm who reallocated rooms m it 
between themselves Kaghu and Kashi second cousins cut 
down the old walnut tree they owned jointly and divided the 
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sale proceeds Maha agreed to surrender his claim to a share 
in a plot of land m favour of his father’s first cousm who has 
built a house on it, m exchange for the latter’s kitchen garden 
Veshi abandoned his ownership of half of his ancestral home, 
in favour of his father’s brother, in exchange for the exclusive 
oivnership of a nearby plot of land on which he built his o^vn 
house Daya outis jointly, with the chulahs of his first cousins, 
a house, a cattleshed and a garden He is living partrmxori 
locally in another village, and although he retains possession of 
three rooms in the house, he has permitted his cousins’ house 
holds to use his portion of the girden and the cattleshed If 
he does not return to his natal vTllage, as seems to be very 
likely, his sons may be expected to abandon any claim to 
the cattleshed and the garden (rights of ownership in tvhich 
wtII then be vested in the male members of the other house 
holds on the basis of descent) if not also to the rooms m 
the house 

There are also other bonds which unite the chuhhs of 
brothers closely even after parution Prominent among these 
are common, identically related km (such as sisters, mother’s 
natal family, and father’s siblings) and joint or identical 
responsibilities and obligations towards them Moreover, there 
arc ritual or ceremonial occasions (like births, deaths, birthdays, 
death anmversancs and marnages) which bnng them together 
Thus, the households of brothers are expected to contribute 
equally towards the periodical gifts to be sent to their married 
sister and her parents in law if she was married before the 
parution As has been stated earlier, if there is an unmarried 
sister in a chulah at the umc of partition, the brother with 
whom she stays receives an additional share on her behalf, and 
all responsibility for her marriage expenses and later gifts rests 
TntV. Vivm, ’iw. cAivM VuvAat ■may 

ly contribute towards these expenses 

The position of a widow is different Usually she receives no 
share at the ume of partition, but she may, if she exphatly asks 
for It, receive a maintenance share But when she dies all her 
sons are expected to contnbute to her cremation expenses parti 
cularly the eldest son, who cremates her This may not how 
ever, happen in all cases When Sondar died she was living with 
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her own son Dama iiho was living separately from his elder 
step-brother Dama cremated his mother and bore all the 
expenses The position is different in the case of the full brothers 
Lambu and Veshi who are hving separately in the village 
When their old mother who is at present lumg ivith Veshi 
dies It will be Lambu who will cremate her being her first born 
son Both the brothers will contribute towards the funeral 
expenses Lambu more than Veshi because it will be the 
former as the elder son who will be in charge of the rites But 
when their youngest brother Sham also li\ing with Veshi is 
married Lambu will not be expected to contribute towards the 
marriage as Veshi and Sham both retained their shares when 
Lambu seceded from the chulah Besides partition between 
brothers rarely affects their relations with more distant common 
km like their maternal and paternal cousins because of the 
absence of common interests 

As for ntual and ceremonial occasions Maha and Vasa two 
stepbrothers (sons of the same father) are living m two 
different houses Maha m his wife s natal home and Vasa in the 
7 nahant*s hospice On the yearly death anniversary of their 
father Maha the elder brother goes to Vasa s house to perform 
the shraddha although the two brothers are not on very good 
terms wath one another It is customarily the elder brother only 
who performs the shraddha (Incidentally the incompatibility 
between the ties of patrilineal descent and affinity are well 
illustrated m this case The Pandits say that when a man is 
performing shraddha none of his wifcs natal km should be 
present It is because of this that Maha goes to Vasa s house 
to offer the pmda to his manes) Similarly Maha is invited 
by Vasa on his birthday 10 a meal and the latter does not 
refuse the imitation as doing so would amount to wishing 
ill to Vasa When Mabas daughter was married (in 1956) 
Vasa his wife and younger brother shouldered more respon 
sibilitj for management of the ceremonies than any cousin 
of Maha s They also presented a gold necklace to the bride 
as a gift 

To take another example Dina and Arjan two brothers live 
m the same house but as the heads of two households Dina is 
the elder of the two men and it is m his kitchen that the 
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indivisible sacred pots of the house’ are kept, although Arjan's 
■mfe also puts boded nee m them occasionally It is again Dma 
ivho performs the yearly domestic ritual in honour of god Shiva 
to which the Pandits attach great importance (see Madan 1961b) 
Only one household m a house performs this ritual Arjan and 
Dma share the expenses and all the members of the two house 
holds partake of the ntual meal together 
Besides the ties mentioned above the sibhng bond bemeen 
brothers holds them closer together than cousins We have 
already pointed out how Maha depended more upon the help 
of his step brothers than that of his uncles and cousins at the 
time of his daughter s marriage Thus partition does not involve 
complete severence of ties , it is partly a satisfactory reorganiza 
tion of relations In mterkin relations, the most significant 
change is the general replacement of person to-person relations 
by group to group relations between the chuhhs on all formal 
occasions * 

The process of the gradual loosening of bonds privileges 
and obligations between the households of patrilineal kinsmen, 
as generation after generation separates them from their com 
mon ancestor, is also expressed in the daily and periodical inter 
action that takes place between them Let us now examine the 
form and content of this interaction 
The households consututing a kotamb arc bound together by 
the fact that they are patrdmeally interrelated through their 
natal members and that they are usually unilocal (living m one 
village and often as one Compound or Neighbourhood) The 
former is the fundamental bond, and vicinage goes with it 
The bonds of patnhneal kinship are associated wath various 

* In each Pandit bouse are lodgvd two small saacufied pots the^ arc kept 
in the kitchen After food has been cooked but before it is served to anv 
WAwfcfti tK vbft vwMt tvet vb v?* V.V/«st fiVA TVrtfj -att. fnq/aiA 

ihc next moming and ibe nee is thrown out to birds process is repeated 
e\cr\ momtng The two pots symbolize protcctire deities (see Madan 1959 
p 83) 

‘The ch3ngc-<»>cr from person to-person relations within the famil> to 
relaions on a group-to-group basis in the context of the -widct kinship 
organization is a widespread phenomenon To gi>e but two examples it was 
noticed among the Australian abongines by Malinowski (1913 p 303) and 
among the Nuer bv Evans Pritchard (1951, pp 4f) 
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obligations The most important o£ these is kol exogamy (see 
above p 106) Again birth and death within the kotamh cause 
pollution to all its ritually initiated members Although strictly 
speaking pollution does not last equally long for those persons 
who are related within the limits of second degree cousmship 
to the man who has died or whose wife has borne him a child 
and those who are outside these limits all the ritually initiated 
members in a hotamh usually regard themselves as being 
polluted for the maximum period applicable in a case of 
pollution * More significant is the manner in which formal 
mourning following the death of an adult is observed Unlike 
pollution formal mourning is voluntary It involves abstention 
from bathing shaving and changing clothes as also from non 
vegetarian and stale food for three to ten days Close km of the 
deceased also usually give up koj (the midday meal) If a man s 
cousins are not living m the same village with him they may 
not observe any formal mourning for him on his death parti 
cularly if he is more distant than a first cousin But within the 
kotamb mourning for at least three days is usually regarded 
as obligatory and may be observed for seven or ten days In 
observing it a person is not necessarily influenced by grief 
kinship sentiment or any notion of moral duty Formal 
mourning for a close relative is a soaal expectation among the 
Pandits and may be observed for the sake of social approval 
or out of the fear of social disapproval When Lakhim died her 
husbands brothers sons chulahs observed only three days 
formal mourning There ivas some adverse comment in the 
village on their having been m an unseemly hurry to come out 
of mourning Through observing formal mourning the house 
holds in a kotamb express solidanty with each other At the 
same time differentiation between close and remote kin is also 
recognized by observing a longer or shorter period of mourning 

Similarly during the ceremonies associated with birth death 
and marriage solidarity and differentiation between households 

W th n the 1 in ts of second degree cous nslup ( nclus ve) a boy s or a girl s 
b rth causes pollut on for ten days Hie death of a toothless infant or of a 
marr ed female agnate causes no pollut on The per od of pollut on n other 
cases 0 eat is un n t ated boy or unmarr ed female agnate five days 
mart ed male agnate ten days and the w £e of a male agnate ten days 
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in a kotamb come mto prominence in mtci-chulah relations 
The members of the households of brothers, constitutmg the 
segment of the lowest order of differentiation, help one another 
and co-operate on such occasions much more than the segments 
ivith wider spans , and there is greater co-operation between the 
households of first, than of second cousins, and so on Thus the 
wives of close male agnates help each other m the non-Sanskntic 
ceremonies that are performed dunng the eleven days after a 
child s bitth They also look after the comfort of the baby and 
the mother, and help in the kitchen The wives of remoter 
agnates will often come only to offer congratulations and partake 
of 'the eleventh day feast’ 

At marriages and deaths, the closer agnates in the kotamb, 
and their spouses, provide much needed help m domestic and 
other work specific to these occasions like cooking distnbuuon 
of food entertaining of guests, ceremonial singing and the 
performance of nluals All the costs are borne by the chulah m 
■which the event (birth, marnage or death) occurs However, 
close agnates of the head of the household concerned, like his 
brothers and uncles, may make presents as a contnbution 
towards the marnage portion and dowTy of a female agnate on 
her marnage. The family head’s marned sisters daughters and 
aunts (father’s sisters) usually return to their natal home on 
these occasions and so do closely related males who have been 
mamed patnuxonlocally, or who are away from home on work 
When Lakhim died it was her husband s tw o younger brothers’ 
WTdows and children who figured more prominently in all 
activities ranging from cremation to cooking and washing for 
ten days after her death They also observed ten days’ mourn 
mg for her But the mo households of her husbands elder 
brother’s sons observed only three days' mourning for her, and 
did not work in her son’s house as his other close relatives did 
LakKwn’s sow was wot vw 'Kashwut whew she. died, awd she was 
cremated by her husband's brother’s son Agnation is emphasiz 
ed by naaking it the duty of any male agnate of a deceased man, 
or of a deceased woman’s husband to cremate him or her But 
a son is preferred to a brother (or husband’s brother) and he 
to a cousin or nephew Bishambamath graphically put it to me 
thus ‘A man may cremate all his male agnates and their 
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Wives and carry them to the land of manes as does the omnibus 
that carries the villagers to town But having a son of one s onn 
IS like having a horse for exclusive use I 
A man who cremates an uncle or an aunt may receive a share 
from the deceased mans estate if the only hneal heir to the 
estate is a patriuxorilocally mamed daughter If a man dies 
without any lineal heir his estate is inherited in the first 
instance by his collateral agnates of the same segment of the 
kotamb on the per stirpes basis 


We have already pointed out that there is usually more than 
one kotamb in a Neighbourhood The daily interrelations 
between the households of related or unrelated patrilineal 
kinsmen in a Neighbourhood have wide scope They range from 
workmg together on identical tasks m the yard m the case of 
a Compound to informal mutual visiting lending and borrow 
mg of articles of domestic use and helping each other in 
various kinds of domestic work m the case of a Compound or 
a Neighbourhood Although on a superficial view there may 
seem to be no differentiation between kin and non km m these 
daily activities closer study reveals that such a differentiation 
exists Thus the members of a household may not ask unrelated 
chulahs ioT help without offending the related households and 
a cliulah does not find it easy to refuse a request for help if it 
comes from a neighbouring household of related patrilineal 
kinsmen It would be a far more serious thmg to do than to 
re use e p to an unrelated chtilah Morco\ er the related house 
o s m a Neighbourhood have many joint interests and rights 
which they do not share with the unrelated chulahs Thus they 
or some of them may own the messuage or part of it in 
common event of importance m any one of the households 
Ike a birth initiation marriage or death has significance and 
IS of interest for only the related chuJahs 
isj related households in a Compound or a 

S engage m any eco- 

of thp h (pertaining to gods and not manes or members 

nomie and religious actiraies (of this bind) are amoig the 

Tetmt P r” !? *= household So far as pohticil 

activities (such as voting m panchayal elections) are concerned 
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they may be influenced by considerations of kinship but km 
groups do not make any political decisions nor do they engage 
in any joint political activity Thus whereas the unilocal 
kotamb functions as a uhole in certain periodical situations and 
contingencies segments within a hotamb emerge as units of 
action more often 

Hostility betjieen Cousins 

In a kotamb with a wide span a chitlah head has more cousins 
than brothers The feotanib is sometimes referred to by 
Pandits as the ‘group of cousins {piter tola)’ In the chtilah 
individual behaviour is guided by mutual affection and is 
influenced by a strongly developed ethic which exalts self 
sacnfice fihal duty and fraternal amity We have also shown 
that when a household in the course of its development enters 
the phase of a fraternal extended familj an incompatibility 
develops beween the brothers individual self interest on the 
one hand and their mutual affection and lojalty on the other 
Siblmg rivalry m the household generally leads to partition 
After partition the supremacy of self interest is openly recogniz 
ed and the chtilahs of brothers deal with each other in terms 
of It and on a reciprocal basis The chvlahs in a kotamb are 
alw ays watching each others behaviour Every act of kindness 
help or hostility is noted and returned when opportunity arises 
There is both cooperation as well as conflict between them one 
alternating with the other Consequently an increasing 
differentiation in their mutual relations results from cumula 
tive interaction between them Conflict between the chulahs of 
cousins is a prominent feature of Pandit kinship The sibling 
rivalry which leads to partition of the household is later 
revealed m a more intense form m the relations between 
cousins Although brothers may have their conflicts they also 
have many joint interests rights and obligations They feel 
more strongly the compulsiveness of the ethic of fraternal 
amity Above all their close relationship as siblings is an 
immutable bond 

Between cousins loint interests become diffuse as the genea 
logical connexion becomes remoter They feel freer to quarrel 
and are not greatly restrained by the morality of kinship 
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solidarity Conflict between the households o£ cousins has no 
serious consequences in terms of die kotamb as a whole It tnay 
lead to the adiievement of complete partition, and a household 
may gain residential and economic mdependence, but these 
happenings are only a continuation of the process of fission 
mitiated in the chulah The relations between the households 
of cousins usually hecome stramed by situations which are 
unlikely to arise between brothers because a Pandit is not only 
more hkely to tolerate an injustice or affront from a brother 
than a cousin or cousin s wife but also because he is less hkely 
to be so offended by a brother To take an example Dma and 
Sarwa are first paternal cousms and on very good relations with 
one another, and so are the other members of the two house 
holds Sarwa and the members of his chulah are hving m half 
of the ancestral house in which Dma also has a share, but he has 
built himself a new house adjoining the old house, and is 
living m it ivith his wife and children That half of the ancestral 
house which belongs to Dina is m a bad state of repair The roof 
IS leaking and the floor of the third storey has dropped into the 
second He keeps his cows m the room on the ground floor, and 
does not let Sarwa have possession of the whole house nor does 
he repair his rooms in it Sarwa says he is helpless although he 
reahzes that the whole house may face collapse m a feiv years’ 
time Other Pandits discussmg xhc situation with me said that 
It fell within the bounds of permitted behaviour between 
cousms and that Sarwa and Dina were on much better terms 
than cousms usually are 

Hostility between collaterally related agnates may not be 
expressed through acts of commission only but also through 
acts of omission Deva is a poor widow's only son and is study 
ing at the village school He raised money to pay his fees m 
1956 by requesting for donations from several villagers Deia’s 
father’s brother who is a prosperous man did not offer to pay 
the boy s fees The persons who had given money to Deva 
expressed condemnation of his uncle’s behaviour but also 
assured me that the latter’s behaviour was not very unusual 

The relationship between paternal cousins is called ptteruth 
by the Pandits It is derived &om the term of reference for 
father’s brother which is peter Pttur (masculine) and puer 
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(feminine) are also derived from peter and mean collateral 
agnates. Since the relations lienvecn cousins, uncles and nephews 
are regarded by the Pandits to be traditionally characterized 
by mutual hostility, piteruth has come to mean cousinly hosti- 
lity, or more generally unmom^ated hostility. Thus if a person 
treats another person with undeserv'cd hostility, the latter may 
object by asking, ‘Am I your pi/ur?' 

On the basis of the foregoing discussion, we may conclude 
that the kotamb is a segmentary grouping of patrilineal kins- 
men and their wives, and may be (i) local and property owning, 
(/i) local and non-property owning, and (n'j) non-local and non- 
property oivning. A local kotamb may include even distantly 
related patrilineal kinsmen, but dispersed kolambs arc limited 
to the households of brothers, first cousins, and/or second 
cousins. In a local kotamb with a wide span, \dcinagc is of 
importance in so far as it pves rise to joint interests and 
activity and maintains interaction within the kotamb. The 
kotamb is, broadly speaking, a corporate group ; at lower levels 
of segmentation property is jointly ornied between brothers 
and cousins and they also have common interests and obliga- 
tions. In its tvidest span the kinsmen in a kotamb share a 
common family name and constitute the exogamous, pollution- 
cum-mouming group. 


II 

The Patriuneace 

In the foregoing discussion the kotamb was considered as a 
grouping of households. Being warranted by facts, such a 
procedure is legitimate. It does not, however, fully reveal the 
exact significance of patrilineal descent in the Pandit society. 
'Msiihge, j6UaiJ£U3 and vurinag-e hy dn ntw provide 

the principles for the formation of a kotamb ; agnation also 
is of equal, and in certain respects greater, importance. It is the 
core of patrilineal kinsmen which provides the ktnship-Unk 
between the constituent households in a kotamb. Again, it is the 
patrillneage which accounts for continuity in family life, as it 
lasts longer than any individual, household, or segment within 
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a kotamb The Pandits themselves often see the patnhneage, 
referred to as kol (derived from the Sanskrit kula, meaning, inter 
aha, lineage’) or khandan (Persian) by them, as an attribute of 
the kotamb , thus a family of distinguished ancestry is usuallj 
referred to as being khandani or koltn (of noble lineage) 

The Pandits generally use the word kol to designate the most 
extensive category of patrilineal km But kol ties are invoked 
with only those agnates who are not included within one’s own 
chulah or kotamb Although it is not wrong to say that a man 
and his sons or brothers are of the same kol, yet such a 
statement would sound not merely superfluous but also absurd 
to a Pandit As far as km more distantly related than as first 
or second cousins are concerned, they tend to keep the notion 
ot ftol ties in the background, as it were, so long as they live 
in the same village— unless, of course a person is keen on 
stressing the lack of proximity of his km ties with somebody else 
hven an inadvertant slm in observing the correct form of verbal 
madent*'^ offence as is illustrated by the following 

I was TOtmg doivn the genealogy ot one of the lineages of 
utrassu Umanagn and my mfomants were Mahi and Shn , the 
« e o cousin once removed (FaFaBr 

boSoSo) Their households are located in the same «al. hut not 
m the same Neighbourhood Mahi said that they were of the 
same hoi, but Shn took great offence at this demanding to know 
the names of the manes to whom Mahi offered oblations eiery 
morning Mahi named his father, grandfather and great grand 
father Shn then asked him funher, ‘Am I not a detcendant of 
in grandfather of yours?’ I have chosen this example 

in wh, h “ “ represents the sort of situation 

akl Preriuls I do not think Mahi would have 

and I d™ h, f“*'r) were aliie , 

mn ' n h 'f “f'er Mahi’s death Shn will object should Mahi s 

rather rh"” ’’""ee" them is of a common hoi 

rather than of a common kotamb 

ahhonni!”', uerer emerges m action as an exclusive group 
mmterfwh.eh^w " u"' obligations m all 

Sso o m '““S" S”™' of the members may 

own property in common This happens svhen a man, who 
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holds some property jointly tnth his cousms, migrates or 
marries patrmxonlocally •widiout disposing of his claims The 
instances are few and the property thus ouned is m no case of 
much value 

The morality of agnatic kinship which binds together patri 
Imeal km is clearly expressed through the observance of birth 
and death pollution (see above» p 8o) kol exogamy (see above, 
p 106) and nater and food offerings to the manes (see 
above pp gof) 

The symbolic value of the shraddha as a bmder of agnatic 
kinsmen becomes clear when we note that (t) it is usually only 
the eldest brother of a group of siblings who performs this bi 
annual nte, even after they have set up separate households , 
and (ti) a man and his first cousins offer ptnda to the same 
ancestors grandfather upwards , he and his second cousms to 
the same ancestors, great grandfather upwards , and so on At 
the outside limit, fifth cousms offer ptnda to their common 
sixth Imeal male ascendant (FaFaFaFaFaFa) The Pandit 
patnlmeage thus has a fixed outer boundary, and is an inter 
nally segmented groupmg (see Fig XV) Each segment is called 
a land (branch , plural, lanjt) 



In this connexion it is of great interest that, as shown m 
Table XII, none of the Utrassu Umanagn lineages has a wider 
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collateral spread than fifth degree cousinship although the 
maximum depth of genealogies recorded is eight in two cases 
and nine m one In the case of the Umanagri lineages the 
narrow range is easily explicable in view of the fact that the 
hamlet is only about 180 years old, but I am unable to explain 
why the Utrassu lineages also fail to show a wider span It is, 
of course, an easy guess that migration and though to a much 
lesser extent, patriuxorilocal marriage are two obvious causes 
Unfortimately I realized the importance comparative data from 
other villages would have in this context only after I had left 
Kashmir 

The Pandits thus recognize kol ties with known km only, 
and the limits of genealogical knowledge are often withm the 
bmits of fifth degree cousinship They are very mdifferent to 
the preservation of the kol genealogy, and freely confess their 
Ignorance of its higher orders This attitude is understandable , 
agnates who are distantly related, and do not hve m the same 
or adjoining villages, find themselves m a situation in which 
no individual has any positive role to play vis-a vxs the others 
All common interests exist at lower levels of segmentation and 
all important events occur and decisions about them are made, 
m the domestic domain (of the chulah and the kotamb) There 
are no jural and political functions attached to the kol 

In terms of intcrkin relationship, kol membership involves 
the observance of the rules of exogamy and of ritual pollution 
The fact that agnates usually bear the same kotamb name, and 
always the same gotra name is enough protection against an 
unwitting breach of kol exogamy And so far as pollution is 
concerned the Pandits rationalize that unless one hears of the 
event (birth or death) there is no pollution 

Agnatic kinship ceases wiih the kol, and beyond it lies the 
gotra, or the domain of mythical descent But persons who are 
not pamlmeal kinsmen may yet be km We have so far 
examined at length, the place of agpatcs and affines in the Pandit 
kinship system I wiU now briefly consider the relations 
between non agnatic cognates who do not share a common 
domestic life 
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The Wider Kinship Structure : 
Non-Agnatic Kin 

Bilateral Filiation 

Radcliffe-Brown has written 'Since kinship results from the 
family, and in the family e\ ery child has a father and a mother 
and IS therefore connected with both the father’s and the 
mother’s faimly, it would seem to be the normal thing m any 
human society that social recognition should be given to both 
paternal and maternal kinship, and this is ivhat we do find 
universally’ (1929, p 5a) But, as Fortes has pointed out, bilateral 
filiation 'does not imply equality of social weighting for the two 
sides of km connexion’ (1953, p 33) This is true of the Pandits 
We have so far discussed the Pandit household, the extended 
family and the patnUneage But agnation provides only one of 
the foundations of Pandit kinship , affinity, and cognatic km 
ship between non agnatic km are also of fundamental, though 
not equal, importance As was pointed out earlier, mamage is 
the usual precondition for the continuation of a patrilmeage 
Although agnation is the ruling principle of the Pandit soaal 
organization, the importance of non agnatic kinship should not 
be underestimated , along with agnation it is an intrinsic part 
of the Pandit kinship system 

Mamage bnngs together two agnatically unrelated chulaks 
(and families) The woman giving and the woman receiving 
families stand to each other in the mutual relationship of 
sonya A chulah also stands in the secondary position of howur 
(or vanw) to the husband (or wife) of each of its female (or 
male) natal members But the members of two households will 
generally not act m either capacity as sonya and as howur j 
tariw if the woman who bmds them in affinity dies without 
leaving behind any children On the other hand, when a child 
IS bom of a union, the bond between the two families con 
cemed acquires a new dimension It is assimilated into kinship , 
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the sonya-htyxuT chulah acquires a new funaion as the t7wtamaj 
of the child.* 

The *^fatama^ 

The Pandits use the tciro matamaj in three difTcrent but close- 
ly related senses: (a) In its widest sense, it refers to all of ego's 
matrikin. (6) Wthin this broad category of kin, ego’s rela- 
tions are mostly with the natal kotamb of his mother. Matamal 
is thus used to refer to ego’s mother’s natal family, (c) In 
general usage when a person speaks of his matamal he usually 
means his mother’s natal chulah as it is with the members of 
that household that he associates most closely. Among the 
Pandits, kinship as a field within xvhich social activities take 
place is a triangular one, as it tvere, bounded by ego’s affmes on 
the one side, his agnates on the second, and his matamal and 
other cognates on the third. The three relationships should 
ideally never coalesce. The Pandit rules of exogamy, and other 
preferences in the selection of spouses, are intended to prevent 
this from happening. Reciprocal marriages, however, upset this 
balance. 

Whether they are bom in the natal home of their father or 
mother, all of a Pandit woman’s children belong by descent to 
her husband’s patrilineage. Although in the case of uxorilocal 
residence they are the coresidcntial members of their mother’s 
chulah, yet they retain ihcir rights by birth in their father’s 
family. 

In the case of virilocal residence, the children do not have 
any right to membership of their mother’s natal family. Except 
in rare cases of patriuxorilocal marriage, the obligation of rear- 
ing children, and giving them informal instruaion and formal 
education rests almost exclusively with their agnates. It is only 
from agnates that a person usually inherits property. From the 
ritual point of view, the relationship between a Pandit and his 
patrilineal kinsmen is immutable and uxorilocal residence does 
not break it. It is only a person’s agnates who may perform 

‘Nadel comments thus on the dpianuc character of affinal alliances: *. . . 
in-law relationships in one generation become agnatic and cognatic relation- 
ships in the next, and no picture of lunship can be complete without the pers- 
pective of successive generations’ (1947, p. 
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various rituals for him The pollution group is a patronymic 
grouping of agnates and the mode of residence does not affect 
It Thus jurally and ritually the ties between i person and his 
fathers natal family (which is also his own natal family) are 
closer and of greater importance m terms of intcriction than 
his ties with his mothers natal family 

But when we consider the social consequences which patri 
vinlocal residence and patnhneal descent fortified by ntual 
notions usually have in a society the part which a Pandits 
matamal plays in his upbringing and generally in his later hfe 
IS indeed considerable It is customary for a household occa 
sionally to present clothes and toys to the young children of 
Its female agnates and thus assist in meeting the costs of 
child rearing although this is not the motive behind its 
action It sends these gifts more out of love than any other 
reason If a woman s parents are better off than her parents-in 
law then these gifts are often a welcome relief m times of need 
Nevertheless it is a child s father s natal family which has the 
main obligation of rearing him and m fact does so In some 
cases children whose mother or both parents are dead may be 
brought up by their matamal though this is very rare if some 
close agnates of the children are alii e There have been only 
two such cases m Utrassu Uraanagri in recent times Pnthvi 
was brought up by his mother s brother in another village after 
the death of his parents although he could have lived with 
his first cousins In another case Goond Ram s deceased adop- 
tive daughter s children have been staying with his chtitah 
smee their mother s death although theu’ father is alive and 
resident in another village 

The matamal is in fact a second home for the Pandit 
although he is not a member of it in any jural or ntual sense 
Infants go to stay mtb their matnkm whenever their mother 
goes there Children sometimes accompany their mother and 
on other occasions visit the matamal on their oivn If a child s 
matamal is m the same viDage as his own he may go there 
several times a week and sometunes even several times in a 
day His best playmates may be his cousins related to him 
through his mother But a duld stays overnight with his 
matamal only when accompany by his mother If their 
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matnkui arc in a village other than their omi, the children of 
a household vmU go there mfrcqucnily, but when they go they 
usually stay for a week or so 

The Pandit children auait visits to their matamal uith con«t 
derablc anticipation Such visits afford them an opportunity to 
escape from the monotony of living vvith the same people, and 
placing with the same playmates every day More important, 
while staying with their matnkin they arc not subject to the 
son of discipline they arc used to at home By contrast with 
daily life at home, visits to matamal arc like vacations, when 
many restraints are removed and punishments for pranks are 
rare and mild The Pandit grandparents particularly the grind 
mother, are proverbially and aaually indulgent towards their 
daughter’s children This attitude is not difficult to understand 
Maternal grandparents arc not placed m the same position m 
the Pandit family system as the paternal grandparents The 
latter have the primary responsibility for instructing and disci 
pbmng children, and therefore have to be more sinct with them 
Not only do the maternal grandparents of a child generally 
make no serious attempt to discipline him but if they do so 
their attitude is often resented by the child s paternal grand 
parents W'ho regard it as presumptuous interference 
Although the children of a daughter are as closely related to 
their mothers parents as the children of a son are to their 
father’s parents, yet the daughter’s children live apart from 
their maternal grandparents, removed from the latter’s daily 
love and care, and do not inherit from their matamal Since 
a woman’s children spend only brief spells of time with their 
mothers natal home, such visits are characterized by an inten 
sity of emotional expression on the part of their mothers 
parents and siblings which would not have been evoked nor 
easily sustained at that high level had the children in question 
been permanently resident with their matamal The Pandits 
explain the indulgent attitude towards a daughters children by 
saying that they are guests and should be so treated ‘after all 
they will soon return to their home’ 

A grandmother’s discnmmattvcly favourable treatment of her 
daughter’s children, as against her son’s children if it occurs 
is usually a reflection of the personal fnendlmess and attach 
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ment which exists between modier and daughter By contrast 
the relations of a Pandit mother in law and her son’s wife are 
very often charged with tension and bitterness and the relauons 
between a son and his parents also may be strained These 
tensions and strains may temporarily influence the conduct of a 
couple mto indiflerence towards their son s children Radha s 
relations with her daughter m law, Tol were very impleasant 
for several years after the latter s marriage When Tol became 
a mother, Radha and her husband, particularly Radha were 
rather indiffereilt towards their sons (and Tols) children and 
did not show much interest in them, as grandparents normally 
do, nor did they exercise much control over them Although 
she demes it, Radha is more fond of her daughter’s children, 
and discnmmates agamst Tols children, whenever the former 
are on a visit to their matamal She takes greater notice of the 
pranks of Tol’s children and is partial towards her daughter’s 
children in the distribution of food and the expression of love 

In this connexion it is of interest to note that paternal grand 
parents do not favour frequent visits by their sons children 
to their respective matamal They complam that children get 
spoilt during such visits, and by the time they return 
home they usually become undisciplmed This often is true as 
the foregoing analysis ivould lead one to expect Moreover, the 
strained relations between woman giving and woman receiving 
households also find expression in such complaints 

In the foregoing discussion I have emphasized the relations 
between children and their matnkm because it is uith regard 
to children that the position of a kotamb as matamal is most 
important As they grow up, the boys go to school and the girls 
are brought under stricter control and required to work at home 
Consequently their relations with their matamal begin to 
dimmish in terms of frequency, though not in intimacy 
of contacts 

After marnage a person’s spouse’s natal chttlah comes to 
occupy an important place in his or her life, often at the cost 
of loosening of bonds with the matamal This is particularly 
true of a married woman, whose vartw is her second home 
’The loosening of bonds between a man and bis matamal is 
gradual As he grows up, Is marned, and assumes larious duties 
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and responsibilities of adult life, a Pandit finds himself engaging 
less and less in informal relations with his matamal. An impor* 
tant event in this process of the lessening of interaction, and 
one which hastens it, is the death of a person’s mother. A 
Pandit’s relationship with his roatiikin is a mediated one, and 
after the mediating person (the mother) is dead, the tone and 
frequency of interaction suffer a definite change. The Pandits 
themselves emphasize that a person's matamal are his solicitous 
and helpful kin because they are the members of his mother's 
natal kotamb. 

Spouses *MatamaV 

For a Pandit woman, her husband’s matamal is her badavariw, 
or the ‘greater conjugal home’. She visits her badavariw for the 
first time a few weeks after her marriage. It is a formal occasion, 
and she carries tvith her gifts in cash and kind for her grand- 
parents-in-law. At least during the year after her marriage, a 
woman’s natal ehtdah sends gifts to her badavariw on occasions 
like birthdays. Similarly, a woman’s otvn matamal sends gifts 
to her parents-in-law on her marriage, and all other important 
occasions in her life, like the birth of her first child and first 
son, the mekhal of her sons, and the marriage of her children. 
The gifts that a man’s matamal receives from his tvife’s natal 
household and also the gifts which his natal ehtdah receives 
from her matamal, are a social recognition of the ties of senti- 
ment and affecrion which exist between a person and his or her 
matrikin. 

A man’s relations ^vith his wife’s matamal, or the badahowur 
(‘greater conjugal family’) arc very formal. He goes there only 
when invited, and he is invited there for the first time a few 
weeks after his marriage to attend a formal dinner in his honour. 
Thereafter he visits his badahowur rarely, and usually on 
occasions Tike marriages and deaths. "When he goes to offer 
condolences, he goes uninvited and is treated like any other 
visitor, and not like an honoured guest, as on other happier 
occasions. 

Mother’s Siblings 

The members of a household in their capacity as the matamal 
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of their grandchildren, or nephetvs and nieces, have special roles 
to play on certain ritual and ceremonial occasions in the lives 
of the latter. Prominent among these are the roles of mas 
(mother's sister) and mam (mother’s brother) (see above, 
pp. 92f.). We may briefly recapitulate here that at the time of a 
boy s tnekhal, it is his mas from whom he ceremonially begs 
money (as a part of the ritual) first of all. She also distributes 
milk and sweet cakes among all the persons present on the 
occasion. Through these usages is expresjted the affection that 
is expected to exist bet^veen a woman on the one hand, and her 
sister and sister’s children on the other. If a woman has several 
sisters, all of them give their nephew gifts of money, and may 
also distribute milk and cakes. 

When a person has to beg, he b apt to begin with a person 
of whose help he is certain. By making the boy beg from his 
parents only after he has done so from his mother’s sister, the 
mar-nephew relationship is, as it were, dramatized. This rela- 
tjonship is further throtvn into relief by the roles assigned to 
the pof (father’s sister) and her husband on this occasion, which 
are all authoritarian. 

As in the relationship of mas and nephew, love and tender* 
emphasized in the mcm-nephew/niece relation- 
ship. On the occasion of his mekhal, the boy’s mam carries 
him in his lap for his ritual bath, which is the last of the rites, 
^is act not only emphasizes the affection that exists between 
the two ; it may also be seen as symbolizing the support that 
a. rnan generally expeas throughout his life from his mam. 
imilarly at the time of marriage, the mam of the bride and 
the bridegroom, aa as personal advisers and attendants of the 
couple while the mairiagc rites are being performed. At the 
end of the marriage ritui, when the bridegroom’s party make 
ready to return home, the bride b formally handed over to 
her husband’s mam, who carries her away in his lap, just 
as her own mam earlier carries her to the place where the 
mamage is solemnized. 


’Ihe mam is regarded as a friend with whom a person may 
ea on ami^r terras, though there is no customary joking 
relationship. The Pandits do not attach as great an importance 
to generauon differences as they do to age differences. Conse- 
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quently a mam and nephew who are not separated by more 
than a few years tend to be more familiar with one another 
than those who are separated by a greater number of years. In 
■view of the Pandits’ general attitude to relations between adult 
members of the two sexes, a woman is rarely so intimate with 
her mother’s brother as a man is. 

The mam has the privilege of having an active role to play 
in most of the affairs concerning his sister's diildren. Thus he 
is usually consulted before the marriages of his nephews and 
nieces are settled by their parents. His advice is sought though 
it may not always be accepted. We have earlier pointed out 
that a man is on more friendly terms ivith his wife's brother 
than, with any other relative-in-law. We have also sho\vn that 
sibling rivalry between brother and sister never becomes so 
pronounced as it does between brothers, and that brothers are 
customarily expected to be kind and courteous to their sisters. 
The mam-nephew/niece relationship is based on these relations 
between siblings and brothers-in-law. 

There are many Pandit folktales, songs and sayings about the 
'affectionate mam’,'* one of the stereotypes of Pandit kinship, 
which may be contrasted with the other stereotype of the pitur. 
The Pandits apply the term m<im sarcastically to a man who tries 
to take an undue interest in the well-being and affairs of other 
people. The implication is two-fold : firstly that a mam is expect- 
ed to take a great interest in the affairs of his niece and nephew, 
particularly the latter, and secondly that the kind of interest 
which a man may expect, solicit and welcome in his o%vn affairs 
from his mam will be resented as interference if it comes from 
another person. In this connexion it is of interest to note that 
the only Idn whom a Pandit may address by using terms of 
reference are mas and mam. This usage is associated with the 
expression of intimacy and friendliness. It is a liberty that one 
is permitted to take with one’s mother’s siblings and \vith them 
alone. Generally speaking, the use of terms of reference as terms 
of address is regarded by the Pandits as a breach of etiquette 
(see Appendix I). 


* I heard a little boy of the Tillage singtog one day a 
"'inter, ‘j/ieena pyato pyato; tnarta ytto ytlo' (how I 


the beginning of the 
wish It would snow; 
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The pnvileged position of the mas and the mam notwith 
standing, the Pandits maintain that there is usually greater love 
between children and their maternal grandparents The ques 
tion then arises as to why there are no speaal roles for maternal 
grandparents in the various ritual and ceremonial occasions m 
the lives of their grandchildren One reason may be that owing 
to the wide age difference, the grandparents of a person may 
not be ahve when bis mekhal and marriage take place Again, 
a person is likely to have several mas and mam, so that if the 
eldest is dead another can take his or her place but there is, of 
course, only one pair of maternal grandparents Although 
maternal grandparents have no specific roles to play vis a vts 
their grandchildren a daughter’s son has several such obliga 
tory roles in relation to the members of his matamal One of 
the tites during the twelve days after a person s death may be 
performed by his or her daughter s son A deceased person s 
daughters son’s presence is regarded as highly desirable when 
the biannual shraddha for him is being performed A man is 
expected to pour daily ntual libations to his mother’s deceased 
parents brothers and brother’s wives He may also offer them 
pmda at centres of pilgrimage or on various auspicious 
occasions 

‘WoraMatamaV 

If a person s oivn mother is dead and his father has married 
again, or if his father had an earlier wife now deceased, then 
he also has besides his o^vn matamal, a vdoto (step) matamal — 
the natal family of his step mother 
If a person’s own mother is alive, he does not usually have 
any relations with, or attachment for, his wora matamal The 
presence of a step-mother may considerably loosen the ties 
between a person and his matamal, but they are never complete- 
ly severed This is particularly so i 5 a person’s mother’s 
brother’s wife also happens to be his father’s sister (as a conse 
quence of marriage by exchange) Rattan (14) visits his step 
mother’s natal home (which is m the \illage itself) oftener than 
his own deceased mother’s natal home (which is also in the 
ullage), but when his mother’s brother, who is also his father’s 
sister’s husband went away from the village in the nmter of 
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1956-57, he wrote to Rattan but not to his father Similarly on 
the occasion of Rattan s ntual imtiation it was his own mas 
and mam, and not the sibling of his step mother, who were 
called upon to play the various customary roles In exceptional 
cases however, a man s xdations with his first deceased wife s 
siblmgs may be so cordial, and/or his relations with his present 
wife's natal family may be so strained that he calls upon the 
former to perform the ceremonial tasks I was able to record 
only one such mstance The attitude of the natural matamal in 
this case was as may be expected one of extreme annoyance 
and the opinion of the villagers was that it was exceptional to 
the extent of being aberrant 

Parental *MatamaV 

The importance of the parental maiamal is not great in a 
Pandit s life in terms of interaction and mutual obligation They 
are given verbal recognition being called the bada (‘greater’ 
or older) matamal in view of the importance which a person’s 
parents’ matamal have or have had in their lives After a 
person's parents’ death hardly any interaction survives between 
him and his hada matamal lake the relationship with one’s 
oivn matamal, a person’s relationship wth his parental matamal 
IS a mediated one it is also more remote and therefore inter 
action withers away after the death of the mediating km To 
adapt Mayer s terminology to our needs the bada matamal may 
be said to fall within the 'kinship area of recogmtion', and one s 
oivn matamal within the ‘kinship area of co-operation (see 
Mayer i960 p 4) 

Non-agnattc Kinship 

A Pandit distmguishes between three types of relatives 
(t) agnates are subsumed under the kol, the kotamh and the 
chulah , (ti) the howur of a man and the vartj; of a woman are 
tbeir personal affines («i) all the non agnatic cognates are 
referred to as ashnav Ashnavt (non agnatic kinship) constitutes 
a kmship area' of secondary importance (as compared to the 
hoi and the hotamb) m which a person acts on various 
occasions and for specified purposes Among the ashnav one s 
closest ties are with the matamal and the families of pro- 
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creation of one’s daughter, sister, mother’s sister, and father’s 
sister 

A striking characteristic of a Pandit’s relations with non 
agnatic km is that it is broadly unaffected by his or her sex, 
and is sustained more by kmship sentiment, affection and mter* 
action than by jural, economic and ntual factors Hence there 
is considerable variation from case to case in the intensity of 
interaction between a person and his or her ashnav 

Genealogical position is irrelevant in the Pandits’ eyes when 
they judge (as they do) the ashnav to be somehow ‘lesser’ km 
than the agnates In fact, there is no generic terra for the 
latter , there is no need for one The emphasis upon agnation is 
thus most forcefully brought out 

If a person is neither of a Pandit s kol, kotamb or chulah, nor 
of his (or her) howur (or vanw), nor indeed an ashnav, then 
what IS he? A stranger, for m the Pandit scheme of life, kinship 
IS (to adapt Firth’s famous phrase) the only genuine 'rod on 
which one leans throughout life’ 
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Household and the Family Among the 
Pandits of Rural Kashmir : 
Concluding Review 
I 

A STUDY o£ the Pandits of rural Kashmir must reckon with the 
fact that the typical Kashmiri village is not culturally homo- 
geneous , both Muslims as well as Pandits live m it Coresidence 
m the same village entails mutual intercourse between them 
In several domains of soaal life the Pandits and the Muslims 
of a village have common interests, and act together in pursu 
ance of common or complementary aims Their relations are, 
hm^ever, mainly charaaenzed by economic interdependence 
The Pandits are more dependent upon the Muslims than vice 
versa, as many of the essential services which the Muslims 
provide to the Pandits (see Table XHI) are available only from 
the former Either the norms of caste eiics preclude the Pandits 
from engagmg m an occupation (such as that of a barber, an 
oil presser, or a washerman) because it is polluting or tradition 
links a calhng (such as that of a blacksmith a potter, or a 
weaver) with low status, so that the Pandits have customanly 
avoided it 

But m a discussion of Pandit kinship m rural Kashmir the 
relations of the Pandits with the Mushms are not of any direct 
relevance Not only are there differences of religion between 
them but also of soaal organization and culture The Pandits 
and the Muslims retain their separate identities by following 
their owTi customs and practices ‘ They do not intermarry, «of 

Thus to give but two examples of the distinctiveness of Muslim usages 
(i) Marriage among them is a social contzact which cannot be legalized without 
the consent of the bnde and the bridegroom and such consent may be refused 
by a man or woman albeit very rarely in defiance of the wuhes of their 
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do they interdine For o\ir prwent purpose, the Muslims may, 
therefore, be treated as part of the external system, and their 
mclusion in our inquiry unnecessary 


n 

Apart from km groupings, there are no formal social groups or 
associations among the Pandits of Utrassu Umanagn and the 
other villages I visited Many Pandits are members of political 
parties but these parues are organized on the state level, and m 
at least two cases they cut across religious barriers The failure 
to mamtam groups of any kind, other than kinship groups, is a 
soaal failmg of which the Pandits themselves are keenly cons- 
aous In s umm er 1955 several Pandits of the pati of Umanagn 
joined to form a hymnsmgmg group Contnbutions were 
collected, a ‘president’, a ‘treasurer, and a ‘secretary’ elected, 
and some musical instruments purchased The group decided 
to meet once a week near the holy spnngs to reate scnptures 
and sing hymns and devotional songs T^thin a few months 
It broke up, and when I arrived in the village early m 1957, 
the members of the group sometimes talked about it and 
blamed each other and the noncoMDperative mahant for its 
break up 

Lack of sohdanty among the Pandits on the village level is 
correlated with terntonal divisions (mto two pati) and a tenuous 
class division It seems to be a feature of rural life all over 
India that the Brahmans do not act as a group within 
the village, as lower castes usually do Gough’s comment on 
the Brahmans of Tanjore also holds for the Pandits of Kashmir 
‘A lack of sohdanty and orgamzed action among peers is 

elders Being a contract a marital union can be terminated by dnorce although 
It IS easier for a man to discard hu snfe thaa for a woman to obtain release 
from her husband In the selection of spouses a wide choice is permitted 
and even first cousins are penmtted to tnairy each other (li) The emphasis 
upon agnation so pronounced among the Pandits is not a typical characteristic 
of the Muslim hinsbip system In Incx close affinal ties are accorded greater 
social importance than distant kinship tics The perroiss biLty of mamage 
bem een kin may be seen as a social device to strengdien those bonds of kinship 
I'hich may otherwise become weakened 
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m 

The smallest and most discrete km group m the Pandit society 
IS the chulahy or the household It is also the functionally most 
important group In the structure and functioning of the 
chulah the importance of the bond of agnation and the ‘patn* 
Imeal ideology’, is clearly indicated The chulah may \ary in 
Its composition from a nuclear to a paternal-extended, or 
fraternal-extended family, depending upon the phase of de\ elop- 
ment through which it is passing at any particular time It is 
usually characterized by patnimlocal residence, and is aluays 
a patronymic group based on patrilineal mhentance The patn 
potestas is vested in a man, usually the oldest male member of 
the household 

As an economic unit the chulah is characrenzed by a dinsion 
of labour based on differences of sex and age The principal 
responsibility for providing the household with all the necessities 
of life rests with men Women work at home m the kitchen and 
the garden, cook and distnbme food rear children, and look 
after the upkeep of the house As an estate holding group, the 
household 1$ a joint family, but only its natal male members 
enjoy permanent and vested coparcenary rights 

Assoaated with the chulah is a domestic cult Daily and 
periodical worship is offered to gods also daily and pcriodi 
cal oblations are offered to the male ancestors of the natal 
members of the chulah by the paterfavnhas, who also offers 
oblations to his mother and the mothers of his male ancestors 
Whereas a w oman may, when not in her menstrual period, take 
part with her husband in the worship offered to gods, it is men 
who play the part of principals in the ntes Women are, in fact, 
exphcitly prohibited from taking part m some of them * So far 
as the ntual offerings of water and food to the manes are con 
cemed, only ritually initiated males are entitled to make these 

*To take an example In dailj puja two gods of the Hindu trlmt> tiz 
Vishnu the preserver, and Shira the destroyer, are worshipped Vishnu is 
represented by the shaltgram (black ammonite) and Shiva by the lingam 
(a phallus of stone or marble) Women are prohibited to worship the former 
and a mythological story is told of a diaste womans curse on Vishnu 
because he had tried to lure her into infidelity She lay the curse that if any 
woman should worship him bad lock would befall her 
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From the foregoing remarks, we may conclude that not only 
does agnation play an all-important part in the ordering of 
intra-c/zn/fl/i relations, women also occupy only a secondary* 
position (in jural, economic and ritual terms) in the household. 
These two features of domestic life are, of course, closely 
correlated. 

The position of a woman is subject to a major change in the 
course of her life in every descent system based on agnation. 
The Pandits treat female kin as agnates of a special kind 
ivith limited rights. Till her marriage a woman does not have 
the status of a ritual adult, just as a boy does not have it till his 
mekhal But, whereas the Pandit boy becomes a ritual adult in 
his own natal family acquiring consequent rights and obliga- 
tions as its member, a woman acquires that status only after her 
marriage and with relation to the members of her conjugal 
family. This important change in the ritual position of a woman 
also transfers her permanently into her husband’s natal family. 
Marriage is a sacrament and, therefore, inviolable. There is no 
provision for divorce. Traditionally ividows were not permitted 
to remarry, but there have been some instances of widow 
remarriage in recent years. 

So far as the right of inheritance is concerned, a woman is 
treated as a coparcener till her marriage. If she marries patri-. 
virilocally, as is most likely, she receives a marriage portion and 
dowry, but thereafter loses all coparcenary rights in her natal 
chulah. She, however, retains certain residual and contingent 
rights. Thus, she is entitled to receive prestations from her natal 
chulah all her life. A female agnate may also, in the excep- 
tional circumstance of widowhood before motherhood, return 
to her conjugal home. Such a return does not entitle her to 
coparcenary rights in her natal estate, but only to maintenance. 
Again, the act of returning to her natal chulah does not sever 
such a woman’s ritual and jural ties with her conjugal family. 
Iv. wi-Av viax. "a P'senitfL 'mmsoi kAcoirits -a -wife -{.Vit: taEmcA 

claim jural or ritual membership of her natal family {i.e., in her 
capadty as a daughter or a sbter) though she may become a 
resident member of it with certain limited economic rights. 
The influence which a woman may exert in the affairs of her 
natal family may not in every case reflect her jural and ritual 
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positions but msicid, tics of «icntiincnt betuccn her and her 
parents and siblings 

• Esen in her conjugal chulah, a itoman enjojs only limited 
nghts The Pandits clearly distinguish between the wncs and the 
natal members, male and female, of a household We base 
mentioned earlier that one of the basic distinctions in the 
Pandit family sjstcm is lictwecn the zamati (natal members) 
and the amati (in married members) The distinction between 
lanship and aflinity is also strongly expressed in the basic Pandit 
rule of exogamy, \ iz that ideally no consanguineous kin should 
ever intermarry, and that a man should under no nrcumstanccs 
take an agnate of his own as his spouse 

Although a woman enjoys a ntual status in her conjugal 
family whicli she does not have in her natal group jet she has 
no coparcenary nghts , her only economic right is that of 
maintenance. But the part which a woman plays in the affairs 
of her conjugal chtilah usually exceeds what may be expected 
in view of her inferior junl position The Pandit women exercise 
a marked personal infiucncc over their husbands and the latter s 
actions and decisions Moreover they also acquire consider 
able influence and prestige as mothers Dcionon to one’s 
mother, and respectfulness and obedience towards her arc 
among the basic moral axioms of Pandit kinship Dy the stress 
which the Pandits lay on u, the personal relationship between 
mother and child is given speaal recognition 
Bilateral filiation in successive generations leads to the 
xecognition of kinship with both a person’s fathers as well 
as his mothers km and this is what we find in the Pandit 
society A person’s matamal plays a considerable part in his life 
mformally, as well as formally, on vanous ritual and ceremonial 
occasions 

However, it is only the bonds of marriage and agnation on 
the basis of which km groups are recniited As we have already 
pointed out, the chulah is the most important of these groups 
The members of a chulah arc also members of a wider seg 
mentary grouping of patnhneally related kinsmen and their 
wives called the kotamb, or the extended family 
Compared to the chulah, the kotamb is a functionally Jess 
important grouping The kotamb as a whole unless of a low 
»5 
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order of segmentation, does not have common ownership rights, 
or ntual and economic obligations towards its individual 
members or outsiders It is usually a segment %vithin a kotamb, 
consisting of the households of brothers and sometimes also of 
closely related cousins which has such rights and obligations 
Most of them are of a residual kind m so far as they stem from 
partition at the chtilah level having been incomplete Some 
material possessions are indivisible and others may %vilhngly not 
be divided Similarly many rights and obligations continue to 
be held in common even after partition As the genealogical 
relationship between the heads of the chulahs becomes remoter, 
their common interests become diffuse or extinguished Never 
theless coresidence in the same village holds the households of 
patribneal kinsmen together, and their unity is expressed in 
such ritual notions as pollution (if one man is ritually polluted 
by a birth or death, then all bis patrilineal kinsmen and their 
wives also are polluted) and m shraddha (ritual offerings of food 
to manes) 

When a kotamb is dispersed in two or more villages active 
interaction is usually limited to the households of brothers and 
first cousins More distantly related kinsmen lose active contact 
with each other and regard themselves as belonging to the same 
kol rather than the same kotamb 

The kol 18 the widest exogamous category of patrilineal kin, 
and never emerges m action as a grouping The chulahs of all 
or most known patrilineal kinsmen of the same kol may how 
ever he represented at a wedding or a funeral Such an ad 
hoc gathering recruited from the kol, is an ‘organizational 
group’’ There are no politico jural functions attached to the 
kotamb or the kol, and as already stated all the important 
economic and ritual activities within the domain of domestic life 
are centred m the chulah Therefore we conclude that whereas 
patrilineal descent plays a very important part in the ordenng 
of domestic relations m the Pandit soaety, it fails to give nse to 

•Firth in writing of Western soaet7 has commented The km groups out 
side the elementary family are not structural but organizational groups They 
are assemblages ad hoc from among the total km of members of the elementary 
family that would normally come together la virtue of a special occasion such 
as Christmas or personal occasion such as a wedding or funeral (1956 p 14) 
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ivider descent groupings with important economic, ntual or 
politico-jural functions 

Many studies of patnlmeal societies m other parts of the 
world particularly Africa have indicated that uhereas kinship 
maybe of pnmar) importance in the ordering of interpersonal 
relations at the person to-person let el the agnatic lineage 
emerges as the important groupmg at the level of group-to- 
group relations defined m ritual and pohtico-jural terms The 
wider groupings of patnhneal km mz the lineages of various 
orders of segmentation arc of considerable importance outside 
the domain of domestic life According to Fortes The most 
important feature of undincal descent groups in Afnca 
IS their corporate organization He further writes In societies 
of this type the lineage is not only a corporate unit m the legal 
or jural sense hut is also the pnmary pohtical association 
or to put It m another way all legal and political relations m 
the society take place in the context of the lineage system 
(Fortes 1953 pp sjt) 

By contrast the kotamb and the feol do not have these 
characteristics and consequently seem functionally much less 
significant when compared to the chuhh The pohiico-jural 
funaions which might have been exerased by the kotamb and 
the feol are vested m the state Ties of descent are of no direct 
relevance in such a political system The modem state not only 
precludes descent groups from exercising these functions but 
has also encroached on the functions of the domestic family 

The chulah and the kotamb taken together constitute a com 
plex institution characterized by a web of interrelations— jural 
ntual economic moral and affective — ^through and m which 
the Pandits hve their domestic life Considering the fact that 
pubbe activity and public interests do not engage the interest 
of the typical Pandit in rual Kashmir it is not surpnsing that 
a Pandit s mterests should centre so exclusively around his own 
kotamb and even more so his household as they do The 
chulah as a group hies and functions for its members and 
every Pandit hves and works for his or her chulah 
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sex specification between km m the same kinship category is 
made possible by using relative age as an index of identification 
But neither of these terms specifies the speaker’s sex The clear 
terminological distinction between brother and sister is in con 
sonance with the importance of patrilineal descent in the 
Pandit social system Pandits distinguish sahh ( firm') or 
natural siblings from wora, or step siblmgg Formerly ego’s step- 
siblings would always be his agnates but recent widow 
remarriages have given rise to cases of uterme siblings who have 
different fathers 

Ego’s wife IS called holai and husband run BrWi is called 
baikakin and SiHu bema The terms buikuktn and bema are 
derived from 6oi and bent respectively* No specific terms are 
used to designate other affincs of ego’s siblings with whom ego 
}t£s 'direct 

The terms for cousins are again derivative , pitur boi (FaBrSo) 
and piter hem (FaBrDa) bemg derived from peter (FaBr) , 
poftur boi (FaSiSo) and pofter bent (FaSi'Oa) from pof (FaSi) , 
matntitr boi (MoBrSo) and mamter bent (MoBrDa) from mam 
(MoBr) , and mastur hot (MoSiSo) and master bent (MoSiDa) 
from mas (MoSi) All the terms are denotative The termmo* 
logical distinction between the four types of cousins is warranted 
by the socially distinct relations ego has with them* The 
spouses of cousins are distinguished as cousms are, and 
designated by derivative terms like pitur bema (FaBrDaHu) 
and master baikaktn (MoSiSoWi) 

Derivative terms are used for second cousins also 
Thus egos FaFaBrSoSo is pitur pitur bot and FaFaSiSoSo is 
poftur-pituT bo% A theoretically unlimited number of such 
derivative terms can be employed to designate even the most 
distant cousins but in practice a Pandit resorts to stating the 
genealogical relationship when referring to km who are more 

•I have elsewhere distinguished between single and compound demattvc 
terms and analysed the pnnciples underlying their derivation from elemennry 
terms (sec Madan 1963a pp 268 74) 

* Accord ng to the types listed by Murdock (I949 pp 224 and 238) the 
Pandit terminology for cousins is of the Sudanese type He calls the type 
Sudanese because it mainly occurs in a band across central Africa (p 238) 
It seems also to be widely distributed in northern India See Kirvc 1953 
passim 
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distantly related to him than as second cousins This is con 
sistent with the fact that in practice there seldom is any 
sustained interaction between ego and his non agnatic cousms 
separated from him by more than two ter (degrees of collatera 
lity) But ego’s relations with his agnatic cousins usually extend 
beyond sef-ond degree cousinship, particularly if they are hvmg 
in the same village A collective term -piter (paternal cousms 
or collaterals) is used for all of ego’s paternal cousins but a simi 
lar term is not used for any of the other three types of cousins 

First Ascending Generaiton 

Elementary, denotative terms are used to distinguish mol 
(Fa) from peter (FaBr) and mam (MoBr) Similarly maj (Mo) 
is distinguished from mas (MoSi) and poj (FaSi) Derivative, 
denotative terms are used to designate the spouses of ego s two 
uncles and nvo aunts FaBrWi is called pecliem , MoBrWi 
mamm , FaSiHu, pofuv and MoSiHu, masuv The distinction 
between father's siblings and mother’s siblings is consistent 
mih the different roles they play in ego’s life Considering that 
relations of conflict often develop between ego and his FaBr, 
It is not surprising that Fa is distinguished from FaBr More 
over, the term peter, for FaBr, also denotes coJIaterality The 
Pandits use vjora (step)-mo/ (mother) for FaWi, but wora (step) 
tnol (father) has not yet gamed currency In this case linguistic 
change is lagging behind soaal change (Widow marriages ha\e 
now been taking place sporadically for 20 years or so) 

•Second and Third Ascending Generations from Ego 


Ego s FaFa and MoFa are both called budbab, a term meaning 
old or ‘big’ father, and FaMo and MoMo are both designated 
by the elementary term nam This is an instance of termino 
logical classification which is not wholly consistent uith social 
classification Hmi ever, the Pandits use speafication as an index 
of identification m these cases thus FaFa is called gary uk (of 
home) budbab, FaMo gartch (of home) nnm, MoFa matamaluk 
(of matamat) budbab and MoMo matamalich (of matamal) 
nani The siblings of the two grandfathers and the two grand 
mothers are designated by too sets of derivative classificatory 
terms 'Thus FaFaBr and MoFaBr are both petra budbab Their 
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being grouped together is the consequence of the two sets of 
grandparents being grouped together Considering that ego’s 
jural and ritual relationship with his father’s parents is quite 
distinct from his relationship with his mother’s parents, one 
would have expected the two sets of grandparents to be termino- 
logically distinguished 'The fact that few adults get the chance 
of having sigmficant relations with their two sets of grand 
parents for any appreciable length of time may explam why 
these sets are lumped together By contrast a couple’s distinct 
obligations towards their sons’ children and their daughters* 
children entail active behaviour on their behalf as soon as a 
grandchild is bom 

Either great grandfather is called bndabudbab (great old 
father) and either great grandmother badanam (great or old 
nant) As in the case of the sibling of grandparents, the siblings 
of great grandparents are grouped together terimnologically 
The use of descriptive terms also is common Beyond the third 
ascending generation from ego only descriptive terms are usually 
used 

Ftrst and Second Descending Generations from Ego 

Children are collecuvely called shun A So is called nechuv by 
his parents and a Da, kur Pamn (own) children are distinguish 
ed from wora (step)-children The children of ego’s siblings and 
cousins are terminologically distinguished by derivative terms 
which specify sex, generation and genealogical connexion Ego's 
BrSo IS babther BrDa, bawza , SiSo benther and SiDa benza 
Ego’s FaBrSoSo is pitur babther, and MoBrSoSo is niamtur- 
babther Other nephe^vs and nieces arc likewise designated Simi 
larly the spouses of ego’s own children and of the children of 
ego’s siblings and cousins are terminologically distinguished 
These distinctions are consistent with kinship usages , thus as 
we know, ego’s relations with his brother’s children are different 
from his relations with his sister's children No specific terms 
are used for more distant nephews and nieces 

In the second generation below ego there are only four 
denotative terms putur for SoSo, puter for SoDa, zur for DaSo 
and zuri for DaDa The different kinds of personal relations 
which exist between a couple and their tivo sets of grand- 
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children and the different rights and obligations the former 
have towards the latter are recognized m this terminological 
distinction A Pandit takes little interest m the grandchildren 
of his or her sibhngs and by the time his or her o\vn grand 
children are married he or she is usually dead There are no 
terms for any of these cognates or their spouses 

Ego’s Affines 

There are two sets of terms for personal affines one for the 
affines of a male ego and the other for the affines of a female 
ego The only terms for affines which are common for a male 
and a female ego are hthur for HuFa/WiFa and hash for 
HuMo/WiMo and all those terms for the siblings and parents 
of egos parents-in law which are derived from hthur and hash 
This IS not as might have been expected because if for 
example hahar (\ViBr) is distinguished from druy (HuBr) sal 
(WiSi) from sam (HuSi) and even hnharther (WiBrSo) and 
haharza (WlBrDa) from dyarther (HuBrSo) and dyarza 
(HuBrDa) there is no reason why WiFa and WiMo should not 
be distinguished from HuFa and HuMo The relations between 
a man and his parents-in law are not identical to those between 
a woman and her parents in law Derivative denotative terms 
also distinguish between the first and second cousins and their 
spouses and children of a male ego s wife or a female ego s 
husband 


Terms of Address 

As HAS already been stated Pandits make a distinaion between 
terms of reference and address The former are generally not 
used to address a person For a speaker to exactly specify his 
rcfntionsfiip to the persons spoken to through a term of address 
IS regarded as a breach of etiquette If it is not done deliberately 
It is regarded as indicative of bad manners if deliberate it may 
be intended as a complaint against neglect of dut} or as an 
insult and taken as such by the addressee If a person addresses 
an unrelated person by a kinship term of reference the purpose 
may be to express friendliness or to give ©'fence The best 
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being grouped together is the consequence of the two sets of 
grandparents being grouped together Considering that egos 
jural and ritual relationship wth his fathers parents is quite 
distinct from his relationship with his mothers parents one 
would have expected the two sets of grandparents to be termino 
logically distinguished The fact that few adults get the chance 
of having significant relations mth their two sets of grand 
parents for any appreciable length of time may explain why 
these sets are lumped together By contrast a couples distinct 
obligations towards their sons children and their daughters 
children entail active behaviour on their behalf as soon as a 
grandchild is bom 

Either great grandfather is called badabudbab (great old 
father) and either great grandmother badanam (great or old 
nant) As m the case of the siblings of grandparents the siblings 
of great grandparents are grouped together terminologcally 
The use of descriptive terms also is common Beyond the third 
ascending generation from ego only descriptive terms are usually 
used 

First and Second Descending Generations from Ego 

Children are collectively called shun A So is called nechuv by 
his parents and a Da kur Pamn (own) children are distinguish 
ed from wora (step)-childrcn The children of egos siblings and 
cousins arc terminologically distinguished by derivative terms 
which specify sex generation and genealogical connexion Ego s 
BrSo is babther BrDa baj)za SiSo benther and SiDa benza 
Egos FaBrSoSo is pitur babther and MoBrSoSo is mamtur 
babther Other nephews and nieces are likewise designated Sinu 
larly the spouses of ego s own children and of the children of 
egos siblings and cousins are terminologically distinguished 
These distinctions are consistent with kinship usages thus as 
we know ego s relations with his brother s children are different 
from his relations with his sisters children No specif c terms 
are used for more distant nephews and nieces 

In the second generation below ego there are only four 
denotative terms putur for SoSo puter for SoDa ziir for DaSo 
and zun for DaDa The different kinds of personal relations 
which exist between a couple ai«i their two sets of grand 
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children, and the different rights and obligations the former 
have towards the latter are recognized in this terminological 
distinction. A Pandit takes little interest in the grandchildren 
of his or her siblings, and by the time his or her owti grand* 
children are married he or ^e is usually dead. There are no 
terms for any of these cognates or their spouses. 

Ego’s Affines 

There are two sets of terms for personal affines, one for the 
affines of a male ego, and the other for the affines of a female 
ego. The only terms for affines which are common for a male 
and a female ego are hihtir for HuFa/WiFa and hash for 
HuMo/WiMo, and all those terms for the siblings and parents 
of ego’s parents-in-law which are derived from hihur and hash. 
This is not as might have been expected, because if, for 
example, hahar (\TiBr) is distmgu'ished from druy (HuBr), sal 
(WiSi) from zam (HuSi), and even haharther (WlBrSo) and 
haharza (\ViBrDa) from dyarther (HuBrSo) and dyarza 
{HoBrDa), there is no reason why \ViFa and WiMo should not 
be distinguished from HuFa and HuMo. The relations between 
a man and his parents-ln-law are not identical to those between 
a woman and her parents-in-law. Derivative denotative terms 
also distinguish between the first and second cousins, and their 
spouses and children, of a male ego’s wife or a female ego’s 
husband. 


Ter-ms of Address 

As Has already been stated. Pandits make a distinction between 
terms of reference and address. The former are generally not 
nstd to address a person. For a speaker to exactly specify his 
relationship to the persons spoken to through a term of address, 
is regarded as a breach of etiquette. If it is not done deliberately 
it is regarded as indicative of bad manners ; if deliberate it may 
be intended as a complaint against neglect of duty, or as an 
insult, and taken as such by the ‘addressee’. If a person addresses 
an unrelated person by a kinship term of reference, the purpose 
may be to express friendliness or to give offence. The best 
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eximplcs are the terms of reference boi (Br) hem (Si), hahar 
(^VlBr) ami hihtir (WiFa) To call an unrelated person boi or 
bent IS the Pandits’ customary way of expressing fncndlmcss, 
goodwill and affection But to persist m publicly calling a 
brother bot may only convey the speaker s feeling that the 
person addressed to is not bchumg (ic is not doing lus duty) 
as 1 brother \Vhcn Parma joined in a quarrel against his 
brother Mak, and I asked the latter why Parma had done so, 
Mak replied in the presence of seieral people including Parma, 
‘Is he not my brother?’ Tlie Pandits say that to address an 
unrelated person as hthttr (or hahar) amounts to saying. ‘I wish 
to violate your daughter (or sister) In the Pandits’ estimation 
this is the worst type of almsc It is maintained that to address 
a hthtir as hthiir, or a hahar as hahar amounts to insulting 
behaviour However, it is a different matter to refer to one’s 
hihiir as hthttr in polite conversation 

The only exceptions to the foregoing rule arc the terms of 
reference vtam (MoBr) and tnas (MoSi) which are sometimes 
also used as terms of address, to comey the friendliness and 
affection that generally exists between ego and his mother’s 
siblings Nevcnheless, it is by no means the general pracucc to 
address mam as mam, or mas as mas Many Pandits regard 
It as unwarranted familiarity 

Pandits usually use terms comcying affection and/or respect 
as terms of address 'They also use teknonymous names The 
terms of address always recognize sex and age differences, but 
do not reflect generation differences or genealogical ties as terms 
of reference always do 

To illustrate the most commonly used terms of address for 
ego’s father are lala, bab, kakh and tathya None of these terms 
IS used to address a woman, nor usually a person younger than 
ego But any of these terms may be used to address ego’s elder 
Br, FaFa, FaBr, MoFa or WiFa No term of address is used 
m an identical form to address more than one person in a 
household, and therefore there is no confusion as regards the 
particular person to whom it is appbed The manner in which 
the practice of each household is established may be illustrated 
by an example When Nanda’s first child was born he was 
the only person younger than Nanda and Nanda’s wife in the 
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family. The child ^vas taught to call Nanda bah. In course of 
time two more sons and a daughter were bom to Nanda’s wife. 
They called their father hah and their eldest brother hai-raja 
(‘brother*king’). ^Vhen this eldest son of Nanda became a father, 
his children also called him bai-raja, and called their grand- 
father hah. Nanda’s daughter's children also called him hah 
and addressed their mother’s eldest brother as hai-raja. 

Coriclusion 

The foregoing examination of the Pandit kinship terminology 
shon-s that terminological classification is not consistent in 
every case w'ith the social classification of kin. However, when 
the terms are taken together, as a system, two important 
features of the terminology emerge, which are not only con- 
sistent with the social classification of kin, but also reflect two 
important emphases in Pandit kinship and descent. These two 
features are: 

(1) Ego’s relatives of his own generation, and of the first 
ascending and the first descending generations, related to 
him through his father, and through his mother, are not only 
terminologically distinguished, but they are also, along with 
ego’s two sets of grandparents and their siblings, given equal 
recognition within the limits of second degree cousinship 
(inclusive). This is consistent wth the recognition of comple- 
mentary filiation at the level of the nuclear (parental) family 
among the Pandits. 

(2) Kin beyond second degree cousinship are given termino- 
logical recognition only in the case of patrilineally related 
collaterals, who are collectively called the piter (derived from 
peter for FaBr), irrespective of whether they are first degree or 
remoter cousins. The emphasis upon agnation, which is a 
marked characteristic of Pandit ki n sh ip., is reflected in this 
usage. The Pandit terminology is thus, by and large, consistent 
'vith the attitude and behaviour of kin to each other. 
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Tabix XIV 

LIST or CLEMrNTARY TERMS 


CciicraliOB 

Term of reference 

Referent 

Second ascend ng 

Male or female ego 

tiani 

FaMo MoMo 

First ascending 

mot, bab 

Fa 


peter* 

FaTlr 


pof 

FaSi 


tnd) drd 

Mo 


mom* 

MoBr 

Egos 

bol 

Hr 


bent 

St 

First descending 

neeliui* 

So 


nosh 

SoWi 


bur 

Da 


samatur* 

DaHu 

Second descending 

ptilur 

SoSo 


pilfer* 

SoDa 


zur 

DaSo 


Zurt 

DaDa 


■This term 1$ denved from SansVnt (ntravya which is related to pttra for 
Fa Pandits do not use the latter term though feta (cp Hindi pita) is 
sometimes used 

‘■The opening phoneme ma may be noted sn the three terms maj, mas and 
mam The way Pandits pronounce them males ma sound different in maj 
from what it sounds in mas and mom The spelling adopted here for Kashmiri 
words IS not phonetic 

'This term is the Kashmiri form of Sanskrit puira for So However Sanskrit 
piitrt or pumka for Da does not seem to bear an> resemblance to Kashmiri 
kur for Da 
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Table XIV— (Con/rf) 

LIST OF ELEMENTARY TERMS 


GeneraMn 

Term of Reference 

Referent 

First ascending 

PERSONAL AFFTCES 

Male or Female ego 

hthur 

WFa, IIuFa 


hash 

WiMo HuMo 

Egos 

Male Ego 



Kolas 

\M 


hahar 

WiBf 


sal 

WSj 


Female Ego 

run 

Hu 


drut 

HuBr 


zam 

HuSi 


APPENDIX n 


The Language of Kinship 
(2) Proverbs 

In the course of fieldwork I was able to collect about 
eighty Kashmin pro% erbs concerning various aspects of 
nature society and human life Kashmins arc much given to 
interposing proverbs and sayings into conversation and 
regard them as an effeciiic and attractive manner of em 
belhshing speech These proverbs are usually pithy poetic 
and unambiguous though often metaphoric utterances (see 
Madan T963b p 93) Giien below are 30 classified pro- 
verbs pertaining to the field of kinship The reader who has 
already gone through this book will I trust find the 
selection of some interest The translation is not completely 
literal 


I 

Bmni AND CmuJiiooD 

I Nosh pyayj alht <tyt ‘A daughter in law wins recognition 
(proves her worth) when she giies birth to a child ’ 

2 Nechttv zena ixoor P'tov maka vtadwas, kur zena tiun p\av 
Noorditias ‘A son’s birth made eicn Mecca Medina ndiant a 
daughters birth painetl even Noordin Mecca and Medina arc 
the famous places of Muslim pilgrimage Noordm was a saint 
and m)stic poet and is rcnowuctl all o\cr Kashmir for his philo- 
sophic sajings Tlie purpose it seems is to stress that esen a 
detached man 11 Iikcl> to l>c upset the birth of a female 
child 

3 lh\ott oir khyon chol tier, nechtev zyot: 

shtihtdar, kur zeni talardar ‘A cucumber cools but a plum 
sours tlie momb , similarly a son s birth is a liecoming and 
radiant esent^ but a daughter* bmb is hke the arnsal of a 
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woodcutter ’ Just as the woodcutter denudes a tree, a daughter’s 
marriage deprnes her parents of their savings 

4 Navihond palan ponbert dashen tal, pram hand pasli'in 
haran tal ‘The new wife’s child is reared ivith a silver 
spoon m Its mouth while the old (deceased) wifes child 
sorrows near the door’ The Pandits are very distrustful of 
step-mothers and resent the influence they wield over their 
husbands 

5 Hums nett kus, hur manpth rati kus ‘Who shears a dog 
(for wool)? And who adopts a daughter?’ In view of the 
emphasis upon agnatic kinship, the adoption of daughters is 
regarded as useless 

6 Boi pyam bapulh zam malyun am navane, huda vayren 
baman am bait baneyas yezmanbai ‘My natal home 
has been revived by the binh of a son to ray brother 
Buds have appeared on old branches and I too will preside 
over ceremonies ’ 

7 Goda zax ba ta tnaj ada zav bob, doh panshi dab log ada 
hudhab Tlrst to be bom were I and mother, and then was bom 
father, a few days later, grandfather’ The child’s growing 
awareness of the people around him is here given succinct 
expression 


U 

Marriage 

8 Fori andar vam, anganas andar kam ta gamas andar sonya 
A flood m the kitchen garden, a boulder in the yard, and one s 
son’s or daughter’s parents m law m the same village as ones 
own (are all equally annoying) ’ 

9 Dooms doon, na doon na hoon, tas chchti ntal hyun A 
Walnut for a walnut (m exchange) , he who has no walnuts will 
not get even a (pariah) dog , so he must buy (a wife) ’ The 
reference is to reciprocal marriages and the purchase of 
a Wife. 

10 Hivis hyuh nyamat, besum kayamat ‘A well matched 
spouse IS a blessing , an ill matched spouse, the doom 
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Interpersonal Relations BE'nvEEN Kin and Affines 

II Halaluk ya haramiik, panant dambik nav reth ‘Legiuraate 
or illegitimate, nine months of one’s own womb ' The mtimacy 
of the mother child bond and its raison d etre, are stressed in 
this saying 

12 Kon rack maj gayi khort rack tiav, nam ros slitir gav pam 
Tos dam 'A mother without a daughter is an oarless boat , a 
child without his grandmother is like paddy without water ’ 

13 Kur zena malts kenhtt chchuna nafa, kur chchat map 
hanz rafakar A daughter s birth avails a father naught, but 
she IS her mother s iclief 

14 y<jmi garich kur tax tami gartch bent tai pof tat pofanam, 
tamt pata kostani I began as a daughter, became a sister, an 
aunt (FaSi) a grandaunt (FaFaSi) and then — I uas a stranger’ 
The importance of the closeness of kinship ties and the change 
of roles m a person’s lifetime are stressed in this proverb 
Among non agnatic kin the Pandits regard only first and second 
cousins as relatives (marriage with whom 1$ not permissible) 

^ 15 Me dop noshehna amm orat, nechuv hyath chapm yorai 
1 thought I had got myself a daughter in law , she has stolen 
my son ' 

16 Noshah amm posh zan, angan chamm mash zan, hat hat 
ayam la layam ma badyam ta kadyam ma 'I got a daughter in 
law who looked like a Rower She already seemed to me like 
a buffalo when she entered my compound There she comes! 
there she comes! 1 Grow up she wiU and then turn me out ’ 
^17 aj gay radpat, bent gay Kachchavat, zanana gay bokavat 
Ihe mother (one seeks) for protecuon the sister for support, 
but u is the wife whom one loves ’ 

18 LoiJu kolat dulvam, badts holm laham ‘A young 
hujband cares little (need care little) for his tvife , the old one 

19 Oodmeh zanona goy frazhun shama. doyim zaneno gay 

S-y -taro ,os;. Lgas, choonm 

htisKsn f / ^ lamp alight to her 

hudiand (and keeps his passions aroused) , the second t hkc the 
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In flouers in the garden {uhich one admires from a distance) , 
the third IS like a fircpoi in the cold month of mag (a pro\ ider 
of comforts) , and the fourth maj even supplement the hou^ 
hold income m umes of need (go astra>) Both these proterhs 
(Nos 18 and 19) express disapproval of sccondar) marriages 

-o Gara pyath zatntur bar pyalh littn ‘A man who In es with 

his v\ ife s parents is like a panah dog , , ^ 

21 Bata manz taih tahar, aihna'an manz Jiahar The moj 

hked among cooked ncc dishes is tahar (rice cooked with 
turmenc salt and ghcc) and the best loved among one s affines 
IS the wife s brother ’ , > 

22 Garas manz son jan to zam na Better have a cowife 
hvmg with vou than vour husbands sister 

zz Hash na zam Ukas gam A woman without a mothenn 
law and a sister in law is bound to be indiscipline^^ 

24 Maj karan kun kun, kur karan ram ram The mother 
loves the daughter the latter her husband 

25 Che kyoho mmgyo tmhnyo nen p^n 

\Vhat (more) shall I ask of }OU O my natal home? \Vhat more 
shall I offer vou O my conjugal home? ^ 

26 Sata vuhur boi la shetha tansh hem Seven 

brother and sixty years old sister A man m his capaaty as 

the representative of his parents must continue to 

his sister after their death even if he is TU^h 'jounger a 

27 Sag bash baradarc khord na bash "Be a dog u 
younger brother ' The proverb is in Persian 

28^1 mmn hm k potra myon gav bar ™ 

maternal uncle has come Son he is my brother (i) 
of affection arc closer between pnmary than sccon ary^ p„nnle 
between agnates than between non agnatic cognates W , 
who are closely related also know each other more i 
— for better for w orse . , mirut: 

29 Some gurus palras, harda gurus kelras 

shatras The spring buttermilk for the son the autum ^ 

milk for the son in law and the winter buttermilk for the^^ 
Buttermilk is regarded as being of the t^a ity js 

and likely to cause illness in winter Tl^ ' i,._4 
generally alleged to be partial to her daughter s 

30 pLt gav miclnr bond achna varax fozxna, pUrem gay 

16 
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marcha-pipani nachna varai rozma. ‘A (paternal) uncle or 
cousin is like a miclur thorn and pierce the foot he must ; his 
tvife is like a top and dance (fly into outbursts of temper) she 
must/ 
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The ‘Convoy* : A Note on Five Informants 

Casacrande writes: Tn the cotirse of his work, as he sorts out 
individuals and his reactions to them, the anthropolo^st will 
inevitably form closer ties with some persons than with others. 
. . . One or a few individuals, by virtue of their special 
knowledge or skills, their authority or qualities of intellect and 
temperament, may become his particular mentors and close 
associates’ (i960, p. xi). 

I regard myself as fortunate in having been able to develop 
particularly intimate and friendly relations with five men in 
the village of Utrassu-Umanagri. As I have mitten in the 
Preface, they gave me liberally of their time and help and 
generously of their affection. But for them my fieldwork would 
have been a less rewarding undertaking and an even less enjoy- 
able experience. It was of these men, and their help and devo- 
tion to me, that the mahant of the village said : They gave up 
their homes and wives and lost their night’s sleep for his [i.e. 
my] sake’. He also nicknamed them the ‘Convoy’* because they 
used to move about in the village together with me as often as 
their o^vn work permitted. 

Sarwanano Pandit 

Of these five men the most unusual person is Sarwanand 
Pandit. Bom in circa 1906 in an aristocratic family of Umanagri, 
he w’as the only one of nvo sons to survive and grow up into 
adulthood. He was much pampered till his mother died and 
his father remarried. Thereafter, it seems, he withdrew into a 
shell. When his father died, Sarwanand was already in his late 
twenties but still unmarried ; he still is. 

At present he is the head of a household consisting of him- 
self, his step-mother, her son, and the latter’s wife and daughter. 

* The Tnafiant 5s a literate inatj btrt does not Vnow English. The word ‘convoy* 
is, however, fairly widely used to Kashmir in the sense of a train of motor 
vehicles moving together. 
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He oivns sufBaent land to have neier worked for a li\ing He 
studied at the village school for a few years when he was a boy, 
and later at a technical (art) school in Srinagar He has been 
out of Kashmir only once when he went to Jammu 

\Vhen I took up residence in the village, and tned to explain 
to various persons the purpose of my visit they all gave me the 
same advice ‘Sarwanand Pandit is the man for you ' I bad to 
seek him for he is a shy person Fmally when I met him, I 
discovered that he is a bom ethnographer He has an irrepres 
sible but healthy curiosity about social happemngs m the 
village, and an amazingly prodigious memory He one day 
surprised a fellow villager by showmg greater knowledge of the 
latter s genealogy than the latter himself possessed 

He IS a man of orthodox views and is well informed about the 
Sanskritic tradition But he is most unorthodox m his appear 
ance, being the only man of his age who does not wear any 
headgear, nor the traditional gown of the Pandits He puts on 
a shirt and trousers m summer, and m wmter also wrap« him 
self in a blanket I once heard him call himself the hah 
kamliwala (one with a black blanket, a renouncer) Possessed 
of a sense of humour, and yet a sad man he feels that he has 
had a raw deal m his life 

I thmk I met my rara avis m him I hav e quoted in this hook 
more often from his statements than from anybody else s widi 
the possible exception of Bishambar Nath Koul 

Bishambar Nath Koul 

Bishambar. Natk Koul was bom m evreo 1908 in the village of 
Vemag He was later adopted by his maternal uncle who 
belonged to Utrassu Bishambar Nath received educauon at the 
village school and later m a school m the town of Anantnag 
He was the third person m the village to obtain the School 
Leaving Certificate after ten years schoolmg and can read 
write and speak English He is an inspector in the Excise 
Department (Government of Jammu and Kashmir) and has the 
responsibility of supervising and controlhng the production of 
hemp and other narcoucs in Utrassu Uraanagn and the 
surrounding villages 
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He has visited many parts of the State of Jammu' and 
Kas hmir in the course of his official duties, and has also been 
outside Kashmir several times. He mvns a battery-operated 
radio set, a time piece and a bicycle. 

He lives contentedly in a house, built by him, along with his 
wife and four small children. He is not ivell informed about 
his o^vn village, but is otherwise a very intelligent and witty 
person with a penchant for argument. He is the opposite type 
to Sanvanand Pandit in many ways, as will be clear if his views 
are compared with those of the latter.* But, like Sanvanand, he 
is a very friendly and curious man, though very cautious. In 
fact, his broader interests would make him excellent company 
in any situation. On various occasions he talked to me about 
such varied topics as Hindu philosophy and 'the peculiar situa- 
tion in the British royal family where the wife Is the rulerr 

SiiAMBiru Nath Tkoo 

Shambhu Nath Tikoo (bom area 1916) belongs to Srina^ but 
has been in Utrassu-Uraanagri since 1954 as Second Master 
of the village school. He is a graduate and a trained teacher. 
He lives in the rented portion of a house 'viih his wife, three 
daughters and a son. There was hardly an evening in the course 
of my stay in Utrassu-Umanagri when he did not call on me. 
His comments on comparative customs and practices of the 
Pandit.s of Srinagar tvere of immense use to me in my work. 

Vasadev pANnrr 

VASADEt'^ pANorr (bom a'rca 1925) is the son of a former land- 
lord and trader of Umanagri. He is the head of a household 
consisting of himself, his tvidowed mother, wife, children, two 
younger brothers, and the wife and children of one of these 
brothers. He also holds the School leaving Certificate and was 
a government employee for some years. At present he is a 
‘worker’ of one of the political parties (DNC) in the Opposition. 
He is greatly in favour of chan^ng many old customs and 

’All statements by these uvo informants quoted in this book hare been 
indesed under their names. 
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practices, and is a forward-looking person. He is an avid reader of 
Urdu fiction and is a suave man fond of good company. He 
paid us a rare compliment when he named his infant daughter 
after my wife.* His own wife is a charming and dignified lady ; 
her natal family, in the village of Chchatargul, is ivell knoivn. 

Srikanth Pandit 

The youngest of my friends was Srikanth Pandit (bom circa 
1927), also of Umanagri. The son of an astrologer, he himself 
believes in and practises astrology. He is a landowner, and his 
household consists of himself, his wife and their young 
daughter (see plate X). He is a conservative and religious- 
minded man, well versed in the Sanskritic tradition which he 
learnt from his father An affectionate and informal man, 
Srikanth was ahvays willing to put at my disposal whatever help 
or information I needed, and his home was always open to me. 
To these five men (see plate VI) I am grateful for thdr help 
and friendship. 


• The village bard, R ama Joo Koul, was kind enough to compose two poems 
I commemorate my stay m the village 
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